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Outside  it  blew  liigh,  tlie  great  trees  of  the  avenue  cried 
out  aloud,  and  the  fallen  leaves  rattled  in  the  veranda. 
There,  under  the  bananas,  lay  Keawe,  his  mouth  in  the 
dust,  and  as  he  lay  he  moaned. 

— The   Bottle  Imp,  P-   396 
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AUTHORS   NOTE 

In  Scottish  heather  blossomed;  and  at  last 
By  that  unshapen  sapphire,  in  whose  face 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  view 
Their  introverted  mountains,  came  to  fruit. 
Bach  now,  my  Booklet!  on  the  diving  ship. 
And  posting  on  the  rails,  to  home  return, — 
Home,  and  the  friends  whose  honoring  name 
yon  hear. 


THE  SILVERADO   SQUATTERS 

THE  scene  of  this  little  book  is  on  a  high  mountain. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  higher;  there  are  many 
of  a  nobler  outline.  It  is  no  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  summary  globe-trotter;  but  to  one  who  lives  upon 
its  sides,  Mount  Saint  Helena  soon  becomes  a  center  of 
interest.  It  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  one  section  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Coast  Range,  none  of  its  near  neighbors  rising 
to  one-half  its  altitude.  It  looks  down  on  much  green, 
intricate  country.  It  feeds  in  the  spring  time  many 
splashing  brooks.  From  its  summit  you  must  have  an 
excellent  lesson  in  geography:  seeing,  to  the  south,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  with  Tamalpais  on  the  one  hand  and 
Monte  Diablo  on  the  other;  to  the  west  and  thirty  miles 
away,  the  open  ocean;  eastward,  across  the  corn-lands  and 
thick  tule  swamps  of  Sacramento  Valley,  to  where  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  begins  to  climb  the  sides  of  the 
Sierras;  and  northward,  for  what  I  know,  tlie  wliite  head 
of  Shasta  looking  down  on  Oregon.  Tlu'ee  counties, 
Napa  County,  I^ake  County,  and  Sonoma  County,  march 
across  its  cliffy  shoulders.  Its  naked  peak  stands  nearly 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  its  sides 
are  fringed  with  forest;  and  the  soil,  wliere  it  is  bare, 
glows  warm  witli  cinnabar. 

Life  in  its  shadow  goes  rustically  forward.  Bucks,  and 
bears,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  former  mining  ()])erati()ns, 
are  the  staple  of  men's  talk.  Agriculture  has  only  begun 
to  mount  above  the  valley.  And  though  in  a  few  years 
from  now  the  whole  district  may  be  smiling  with  i'arnis, 
passing  trains  shaking  the  mountain  to  the  heart,  many- 
windowed  hotels  lighting  up  the  night  like  factories,  and 
a  prosperous  city  occuj)ying  the  site  of  slee]\y  Calistoga; 
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yet  in  the  mean  time,  around  the  foot  of  that  mountain 
the  silence  of  nature  reigns  in  a  great  measure  unbroken, 
and  the  people  of  hill  and  valley  go  sauntering  about  their 
business  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 

To  reach  ]M  ount  Saint  Helena  from  San  Francisco,  the 
traveler  has  twice  to  cross  the  bay :  once  by  the  busy  Oak- 
land Ferry,  and  again,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  the  railway, 
from  Vallejo  junction  to  Vallejo.  Thence  he  takes  rail 
once  more  to  mount  the  long  green  strath  of  Na]3a 
Valley. 

In  all  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  that  inland 
sea,  the  Bav  of  San  Francisco,  there  can  be  few  drearier 
scenes  than  the  Vallejo  Ferry.  Bald  shores  and  a  low, 
bald  islet  inclose  the  sea;  through  the  narrows  the  tide 
bubbles,  muddy  like  a  river.  When  we  made  the  passage 
(bound,  although  yet  we  knew  it  not,  for  Silverado)  the 
steamer  jumped,  and  the  black  buoys  were  dancing  in  the 
jabble;  the  ocean  breeze  blew  killing  chill;  and,  although 
the  upper  sky  was  still  unflecked  with  vapor,  the  sea  fogs 
w^ere  pouring  in  from  seaward,  over  the  hilltops  of  JMarin 
County,  in  one  great,  shapeless,  silver  cloud. 

South  Vallejo  is  typical  of  many  Calif  ornian  towns.  It 
w^as  a  blunder;  the  site  has  proved  untenable;  and,  al- 
though it  is  still  such  a  young  place  by  the  scale  of  Europe, 
it  has  already  begun  to  be  deserted  for  its  neighbor  and 
namesake.  North  Vallejo.  A  long  pier,  a  number  of 
drinking  saloons,  a  hotel  of  a  great  size,  marshy  pools 
where  the  frogs  keep  up  their  croaking,  and  even  at  high 
noon  the  entire  absence  of  any  human  face  or  voice — 
these  are  the  marks  of  South  Vallejo.  Yet  there  was  a 
tall  building  beside  the  pier,  labeled  the  Star  Flour  Mills; 
and  sea-going,  full-rigged  ships  lay  close  along  shore, 
waiting  for  their  cargo.  Soon  these  would  be  plunging 
roimd  the  Horn,  soon  the  flour  from  the  Star  Flour  Mills 
would  be  landed  on  the  wharfs  of  Liverpool.  For  that, 
too,  is  one  of  England's  outposts;  thither,  to  this  gaunt 
mill,  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  deeps  and  round 
about  the  icy  Horn,  this  crowd  of  great,  three-masted, 
deep-sea  ships  come,  bringing  nothing,  and  return  with 
bread. 
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The  Frisby  House,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  hotel, 
was  a  place  of  fallen  fortunes,  like  the  town.  It  was  now 
given  up  to  laborers,  and  partly  ruinous.  At  dinner  there 
was  the  ordinary  display  of  what  is  called  in  the  west  a 
two-hit  house:  the  tablecloth  checked  red  and  white,  the 
plague  of  flies,  the  wire  hencoops  over  the  dishes,  the  great 
variety  and  invariable  vileness  of  the  food  and  the  rough 
coatless  men  devouring  it  in  silence.  In  our  bedroom,  the 
stove  would  not  burn,  though  it  would  smoke;  and  while 
one  window  would  not  open,  the  other  w^ould  not  shut. 
There  was  a  view  on  a  bit  of  empty  road,  a  few  dark 
houses,  a  donkey  wandering  with  its  shadow  on  a  slope, 
and  a  blink  of  sea,  with  a  tall  ship  lying  anchored  in  the 
moonlight.  All  about  that  dreary  inn  frogs  sang  their 
ungainly  chorus. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  mounted  the  hill  along  a 
wooden  footway,  bridging  one  marish  spot  after  another. 
Here  and  there,  as  we  ascended,  we  passed  a  house  em- 
bowered in  white  roses.  More  of  the  bay  became  appar- 
ent, and  soon  the  blue  peak  of  Tamalpais  rose  above  the 
green  level  of  the  island  opposite.  It  told  us  w^e  were  still 
but  a  little  way  from  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gates, 
already,  at  that  hour,  beginning  to  awake  among  the  sand- 
hills. It  called  to  us  over  the  w^aters  as  with  the  voice  of 
a  bird.  Its  stately  head,  blue  as  a  sapphire  on  the  paler 
azure  of  the  sky,  spoke  to  us  of  wider  outlooks  and  the 
bright  Pacific.  For  Tamalpais  stands  sentry,  like  a  light- 
house, over  the  Golden  Gates,  between  the  bay  and  the 
open  ocean,  and  looks  down  indifferently  on  botli.  Even 
as  we  saw  and  hailed  it  from  Vallejo,  seamen,  far  out  at 
sea,  were  scanning  it  with  shaded  eyes;  and,  as  if  to  answer 
to  the  thoiiglit,  one  of  the  great  ships  below  began  silently 
to  clothe  herself  with  white  sails,  homeward  bound  for 
England. 

For  some  wav  bevond  Valleio  the  raihvav  kd  us 
through  bald  green  ])astures.  On  the  west  the  rough 
highlands  of  INIarin  shut  ofF  the  ocean;  in  the  midst,  in 
long,  straggling,  gleaming  arms,  the  bay  died  out  among 
the  grass;  there  were  few  trees  and  few  enclosures;  the 
sun  shone  wide   over  open  uplands,  the  displumed   hills 
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stood  clear  against  the  sky.  But  by  and  by  these  hills 
began  to  draw  nearer  on  either  hand,  and  first  thicket  and 
then  wood  began  to  clothe  their  sides;  and  soon  we  were 
away  from  all  signs  of  the  sea's  neighborhood,  mounting 
an  inland,  irrigated  valley.  A  great  variety  of  oaks  stood, 
now  severally,  now  in  a  becoming  grove,  among  the  fields 
and  vinej^ards.  The  towns  were  compact,  in  al3out  equal 
proportions,  of  bright,  new  wooden  houses  and  great  and 
growing  forest  trees;  and  the  chapel  bell  on  the  engine 
sounded  most  festally  that  sunny  Sunday,  as  we  drew 
up  at  one  green  town  after  another,  with  the  townsfolk 
trooping  in  their  Sunday's  best  to  see  the  strangers,  with 
the  sun  sparkling  on  the  clean  houses,  and  great  domes 
of  foliage  humming  overhead  in  the  breeze. 

This  pleasant  Napa  Valley  is,  at  its  north  end,  block- 
aded by  our  mountain.  There,  at  Calistoga,  the  railroad 
ceases,  and  the  traveler  who  intends  faring  farther,  to  the 
Geysers  or  to  the  springs  in  Lake  County,  must  cross  the 
spur  of  the  moimtain  by  stage.  Thus,  Mount  Saint 
Helena  is  not  only  a  summit,  but  a  frontier;  and,  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  it  has  stayed  the  progress  of  the  iron 
horse. 


IN    THE    VALLEY 
I 

CALISTOGA 

IT  IS  difficult  for  a  European  to  imagine  Calistoga, 
the  whole  place  is  so  new,  and  of  such  an  occidental 
pattern;  the  very  name,  I  hear,  was  invented  at  a 
supper-party  by  the  man  who  found  the  springs. 

The  railroad  and  the  highway  come  up  the  valley  about 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  street  of  Calistoga  joins 
them,  perpendicular  to  both — a  wide  street,  with  bright, 
clean,  low  houses,  here  and  there  a  veranda  over  the  side- 
walk, here  and  there  a  horse-post,  here  and  there  lounging 
townsfolk.  Other  streets  are  marked  out,  and  most  likelv 
named;  for  these  towns  in  the  New  World  begin  witli  a 
firm  resolve  to  grow  larger,  Washington  and  Broadway, 
and  then  First  and  Second,  and  so  forth,  being  boldly 
plotted  out  as  soon  as  the  community  indulges  in  a  plan. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  all  the  life  and  most  of  the  houses 
of  Calistoga  are  concentrated  upon  that  street  between 
the  railroad  station  and  the  road.  I  never  heard  it  called 
by  any  name,  but  I  will  hazard  a  guess  that  it  is  either 
Washington  or  Broadway.  Here  are  the  blacksmitli's, 
the  chemist's,  the  general  merchant's,  and  Kong  Sam  Kee, 
the  Chinese  laundryman's;  here,  probably,  is  the  office  of 
the  local  paper  (for  the  place  has  a  ])a])er — tliey  all  have 
papers)  ;  and  here  certainly  is  one  of  tlie  hotels,  Chccsc- 
borough's,  whence  the  daring  Foss,  a  man  dear  to  legend, 
starts  his  horses  for  the  Geysers. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  in  a  land  of 
stage-drivers  and  highwaymen:  a  land,  in  tliat  sense,  Hke 
England  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  liighway  robber — 
road-agent,  he  is  quaintly  called — is  still  busy   in  these 
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parts.  The  fame  of  Vasquez  is  still  young.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Lakeport  stage  was  robbed  a  mile  or  two 
from  Calistoga.  In  1879,  the  dentist  of  Mendocino  City, 
fifty  miles  away  upon  the  coast,  suddenly  threw  off  the 
garments  of  his  trade,  like  GrindofF,  in  The  Miller  and 
his  Men,  and  flamed  forth  in  his  second  dress  as  a  captain 
of  banditti.  A  great  robbery  was  followed  by  a  long 
chase ;  a  chase  of  daj^s  if  not  of  weeks,  among  the  intricate 
hill-country;  and  the  chase  was  followed  by  much  desul- 
tory fighting,  in  which  several — and  the  dentist,  I  believe, 
amongst  the  number — bit  the  dust.  The  grass  was 
springing  for  the  first  time,  nourished  upon  their  blood, 
when  I  arrived  in  Calistoga.  I  am  reminded  of  another 
highwayman  of  that  same  year.  "He  had  been  unwell," 
so  ran  his  humorous  defense,  "and  the  doctor  told  him  to 
take  something,  so  he  took  the  express-box." 

The  cultus  of  the  stage-coachman  always  flourishes 
highest  where  there  are  thieves  on  the  road,  and  where  the 
guard  travels  armed,  and  the  stage  is  not  only  a  link  be- 
tween country  and  city,  and  the  vehicle  of  news,  but  has 
a  faint  warf aring  aroma,  like  a  man  who  should  be  brother 
to  a  soldier.  California  boasts  her  famous  stage-drivers, 
and  among  the  famous  Foss  is  not  forgotten.  Along  the 
unfenced,  abominable  mountain  roads,  he  launches  his 
team  with  small  regard  to  human  life  or  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities.  Flinching  travelers,  who  behold  themselves 
coasting  eternity  at  every  corner,  look  with  natural  ad- 
miration at  their  driver's  huge,  impassive,  fleshy  counte- 
nance. He  has  the  very  face  for  the  driver  in  Sam 
Weller's  anecdote,  who  upset  the  election  party  at  the 
required  point.  Wonderful  tales  are  current  of  his  readi- 
ness and  skill.  One  in  particular,  of  how  one  of  his  horses 
fell  at  a  ticklish  passage  of  the  road,  and  how  Foss  let  slip 
the  reins,  and,  driving  over  the  fallen  animal,  arrived  at 
the  next  stage  with  onl}^  three.  This  I  relate  as  I  heard  it, 
without  guarantee. 

I  only  saw  Foss  once,  though,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
I  have  twice  talked  with  him.  He  lives  out  of  Calistoga, 
at  a  ranch  called  Fossville.  One  evening,  after  he  was 
long  gone  home,  I  dropped  into  Cheeseborough's  and  was 
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asked  if  I  should  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Foss.  Supposing 
that  the  interview  was  impossible,  and  that  I  was  merely 
called  upon  to  subscribe  the  general  sentiment,  I  boldly 
answered  "Yes."  Next  moment,  I  had  one  instrument  at 
my  ear,  another  at  my  mouth,  and  found  myself,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say,  conversing  with  a  man  several 
miles  off  among  desolate  hills.  Foss  rapidly  and  some- 
what plaintively  brought  the  conversation  to  an  end;  and 
he  returned  to  his  night's  grog  at  Fossville,  while  I 
strolled  forth  again  on  Calistoga  high  street.  But  it  was 
an  odd  thing  that  here,  on  what  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  very  skirts  of  civilization,  I  should  have  used  the 
telephone  for  the  first  time  in  my  civilized  career.  So  it 
goes  in  these  young  countries ;  telephones,  and  telegraphs, 
and  newspapers,  and  advertisements  running  far  ahead 
among  the  Indians  and  the  grizzly  bears. 

Alone,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  stands  the 
Springs  Hotel,  with  its  attendant  cottages.  The  floor  of 
the  valley  is  extremely  level  to  the  very  roots  of  the  hills ; 
only  here  and  there  a  hillock,  crowned  with  pines,  rises 
like  the  barrow  of  some  chieftain  famed  in  war ;  and  right 
against  one  of  these  hillocks  is  the  Springs  Hotel — is  or 
was;  for  since  I  was  there  the  place  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  his  risen  again  from  its  ashes.  A  lawn  runs 
about  the  house,  and  the  lawn  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  bv 
a  system  of  little  five-roomed  cottages,  each  Avith  a  ver- 
anda and  a  weedy  palm  before  the  door.  Some  of  the 
cottages  are  let  to  residents,  and  these  are  wreathed  in 
flowers.  The  rest  are  occupied  by  ordinary  visitors  to 
the  hotel;  and  a  very  pleasant  way  this  is,  by  wliich  you 
have  a  little  country  cottage  of  your  own,  without  domestic 
burdens,  and  by  the  day  or  week. 

The  whole  neighborliood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena  is  full 
of  sulphur  and  of  boiling  s])rings.  The  Geysers  are 
famous;  they  were  the  great  health  resort  of  the  Indians 
before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  Lake  County  is  dotted 
with  spas;  Hot  Springs  and  Wliite  wSnlphur  S])rings  are 
the  names  of  two  stations  on  the  Na])a  Valley  railroad; 
and  Calistoga  itself  seems  to  repose  on  a  mere  iilni  above 
a  boiling,   subterranean  lake.     At  one  end  of  the  hotel 
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enclosure  are  the  springs  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
hot  enough  to  scald  a  child  seriously  while  I  was  there. 
At  the  other  end,  the  tenant  of  a  cottage  sank  a  well,  and 
there  also  the  water  came  up  boiling.  It  keeps  this  end  of 
the  valley  as  warm  as  a  toast.  I  have  gone  across  to  the 
hotel  a  little  after  five  in  the  morning,  when  a  sea  fog 
from  the  Pacific  was  hanging  thick  and  gray,  and  dark 
and  dirty  overhead,  and  found  the  thermometer  had  been 
up  before  me,  and  had  already  climbed  among  the  nine- 
ties ;  and  in  the  stress  of  the  day  it  was  sometimes  too  hot 
to  move  about. 

But  in  spite  of  this  heat  from  above  and  below,  doing 
one  on  both  sides,  Calistoga  was  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell 
in;  beautifully  green,  for  it  was  then  that  favored  moment 
in  the  California  year,  when  the  rains  are  over  and  the 
dusty  summer  has  not  yet  set  in;  often  visited  by  fresh 
airs,  now  from  the  mountain,  now  across  Sonoma  from 
the  sea ;  very  quiet,  very  idle,  very  silent  but  for  the  breezes 
and  the  cattle  bells  afield.  And  there  was  something  sat- 
isfactory in  the  sight  of  that  great  mountain  that  enclosed 
us  to  the  north :  whether  it  stood,  robed  in  sunshine,  quak- 
ing to  its  topmost  pinnacle  with  the  heat  and  brightness 
of  the  day;  or  whether  it  set  itself  to  weaving  vapors, 
wisp  after  wisp  growing,  trembling,  fleeting,  and  fading 
in  the  blue. 

The  tangled,  woody,  and  almost  trackless  foot-hills  that 
enclose  the  valley,  shutting  it  off  from  Sonoma  on  the 
west,  and  from  Yolo  on  the  east — rough  as  they  were  in 
outline,  dug  out  by  winter  streams,  crowned  by  cliffy 
bluffs  and  nodding  pine  trees — were  dwarfed  into  satel- 
lites by  the  bulk  and  bearing  of  Mount  Saint  Helena.  She 
overtowered  them  by  two-thirds  of  her  own  stature.  She 
excelled  them  by  the  boldness  of  her  profile.  Her  great 
bald  summit,  clear  of  trees  and  pasture,  a  cairn  of  quartz 
and  cinnabar,  rejected  kinship  with  the  dark  and  shaggy 
wilderness  of  lesser  hilltops. 
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II 

THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST 

Vy E  DROVE  ofF  from  the  Springs  Hotel  about  three 
^  ^  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  warmed  me  to  the  heart. 
A  broad,  cool  wind  streamed  pauselessly  down  the  valley, 
laden  with  perfume.  Up  at  the  top  stood  Mount  Saint 
Helena,  a  bulk  of  mountain,  bare  atop,  with  tree- 
fringed  spurs,  and  radiating  warmth.  Once  we  saw  it 
framed  in  a  grove  of  tall  and  exquisitely  graceful  white 
oaks,  in  line  and  color  a  finished  composition.  We  passed 
a  cow  stretched  by  the  roadside,  her  bell  slowty  beating 
time  to  the  movement  of  her  ruminating  jaws,  her  big 
red  face  crawled  over  by  half  a  dozen  flies,  a  monument 
of  content. 

A  little  farther,  and  we  struck  to  the  left  up  a  mountain 
road,  and  for  two  hours  threaded  one  valley  after  an- 
other, green,  tangled,  full  of  noble  timber,  giving  us  every 
now  and  again  a  sight  of  Mount  Saint  Helena  and  the 
blue  hilly  distance,  and  crossed  by  many  streams,  through 
which  we  splashed  to  the  carriage-step.  To  the  right  or 
the  left,  there  was  scarce  any  trace  of  man  but  the  road 
we  followed;  I  think  we  passed  but  one  ranchero's  house 
in  the  whole  distance,  and  that  w^as  closed  and  smokeless. 
But  we  had  the  society  of  these  bright  streams — daz- 
zlingly  clear,  as  is  their  wont,  splashing  from  the  wheels 
in  diamonds,  and  striking  a  lively  coolness  through  tlie 
sunshine.  And  what  with  the  innumerable  variety  of 
greens,  the  masses  of  foliage  tossing  in  the  breeze,  the 
glimpses  of  distance,  the  descents  into  seemingly  impene- 
trable thickets,  the  contiiuial  dodging  of  the  road  which 
made  haste  to  plunge  again  into  the  covert,  we  had  a  fine 
sense  of  woods,  and  spring-time,  and  the  open  air. 

Our  driver  gave  me  a  lecture  by  the  way  on  Californian 
trees — a  thing  I  was  much  in  need  of,  having  fallen 
among  painters  who  know  the  name  of  nothing,  and  Mex- 
icans who  know  the  name  of  nothing  in  English.  He 
taught  me  the  madrona,  the  manzanita,  the  buck-eye,  the 
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maple;  he  showed  me  the  crested  mountain  quail;  he 
showed  me  where  some  young  redwoods  were  already 
springing  heavenward  from  the  ruins  of  the  old;  for  in 
this  district  all  had  already  2)erished:  redwoods  and  red- 
skins, the  two  noblest  indigenous  living  things,  alike  con- 
demned. 

At  length,  in  a  lonely  dell,  we  came  on  a  huge  wooden 
gate  with  a  sign  upon  it  like  an  inn.  "The  Petrified  Forest. 
Proprietor:  C.  Evans,"  ran  the  legend.  AVithin,  on  a 
knoll  of  sward,  was  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  and  an- 
other smaller  house  hard  by  to  serve  as  a  nmseum,  where 
photographs  and  petrifactions  were  retailed.  It  v/as  a 
j)ure  little  isle  of  touristry  among  these  solitary  hills. 

The  proprietor  was  a  brave  old  white-faced  Swede.  He 
had  wandered  this  way.  Heaven  knows  how,  and  taken 
up  his  acres — I  forget  how  many  years  ago — all  alone, 
bent  double  with  sciatica,  and  with  six  bits  in  his  pocket 
and  an  ax  upon  his  shoulder.  Long,  useless  years  of  sea- 
faring had  thus  discharged  him  at  the  end,  penniless  and 
sick.  Without  doubt  he  had  tried  his  luck  at  the  diggings, 
and  got  no  good  from  that;  without  doubt  he  had  loved 
the  bottle,  and  lived  the  life  of  Jack  ashore.  But  at  the 
end  of  these  adventures,  here  he  came ;  and,  the  place  hit- 
ting his  fancy,  down  he  sat  to  make  a  new  life  of  it,  far 
from  crimps  and  the  salt  sea.  And  the  very  sight  of  his 
ranch  had  done  him  good.  It  was  "the  handsomest  spot 
in  the  Calif orny  mountains."  "Isn't  it  handsome,  now?" 
he  said.  Every  penny  he  makes  goes  into  that  ranch  to 
make  it  handsomer.  Then  the  climate,  with  the  sea-breeze 
every  afternoon  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  had  grad- 
ually cured  the  sciatica ;  and  his  sister  and  niece  were  now 
domesticated  with  him  for  company — or,  rather,  the  niece 
came  only  once  in  the  two  days,  teaching  music  the  mean- 
while in  the  valley.  And  then,  for  a  last  piece  of  luck, 
"the  handsomest  spot  in  the  Californy  mountains"  had 
produced  a  petrified  forest,  which  Mr.  Evans  now  shows 
at  the  modest  figure  of  half  a  dollar  a  head,  or  two-thirds 
of  his  capital  when  he  first  came  there  with  an  ax  and  a 
sciatica. 

This  tardy  favorite  of  fortune — hobbling,  a  little,   I 
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think,  as  if  in  memory  of  the  sciatica,  but  with  not  a  trace 
that  I  can  remember  of  the  sea — thoroughly  rurahzed 
from  head  to  foot,  proceeded  to  escort  us  up  the  hill 
behind  his  house. 

"Who  first  found  the  forest?"  asked  my  wife. 

''The  first?  I  was  that  man,"  said  he.  "I  was  cleaning 
up  the  pasture  for  my  beasts,  when  I  found  this'' — kick- 
ing a  great  redwood,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  that  lay  there 
on  its  side,  hollow  heart,  clinging  lumps  of  bark,  all 
changed  into  gray  stone,  with  veins  of  quartz  between 
what  had  been  the  layers  of  the  wood. 

"Were  you  surprised?" 

"Surprised?  No!  What  would  I  be  surprised  about? 
What  did  I  know  about  petrifactions — following  the  sea? 
Petrifaction!  There  was  no  such  word  in  my  language! 
I  knew  about  putrefaction,  though!  I  thought  it  was  a 
stone;  so  would  you,  if  you  was  cleaning  up  pasture." 

And  now  he  had  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  I  did  not 
quite  grasp,  except  that  the  trees  had  not  "grewed"  there. 
But  he  mentioned,  with  evident  pride,  that  he  differed 
from  all  the  scientific  people  who  had  visited  the  spot ;  and 
he  flung  about  such  words  as  "tufta"  and  "silica"  with 
careless  freedom. 

When  I  mentioned  I  was  from  Scotland,  "My  old 
country,"  he  said;  "my  old  country" — with  a  smiling  look 
and  a  tone  of  real  affection  in  his  voice.  I  was  nii<>'htilv 
surprised,  for  he  was  obviously  Scandinavian,  and  begged 
him  to  explain.  It  seemed  he  had  learned  his  English  and 
done  nearly  all  his  sailing  in  Scotch  ships.  "Out  of  (ihis- 
gow,"  said  he,  "or  Greenock;  ])ut  that's  all  the  same  they 
all  hail  from  Glasgow."  And  he  was  so  j)lease(l  with  nie 
for  being  a  Scotsman,  and  his  a(l()])ted  c()m])atri()t,  tiiat 
he  made  me  a  ])resent  of  a  very  beautiful  ])i('ee  of  ])etrirac- 
tion — I  believe  the  most  beautiful  and  portable  he  had. 

Here  was  a  man,  at  least,  who  was  Swede,  a  Scot,  and 
an  American,  acknowledging  some  kind  of  allegianci'  to 
three  lands.  Mr.  Wallace's  Seoto-Circassian  will  not  Tail 
to  come  before  the  reader.  I  have  myself  met  and  sj)okeii 
with  a  Fifeshire  (iermaFi,  whose  combination  of  abomina- 
ble accents  struck  me  dumb.     Hut,  indeed.   I    think  we  all 

stv-6  n 
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belong  to  many  countries.  And  perhaps  this  habit  of 
much  travel,  and  the  engendering  of  scattered  friendships, 
may  prepare  the  euthanasia  of  ancient  nations. 

And  the  forest  itself?  Well,  on  a  tangled,  briery  hill- 
side— for  the  pasture  would  bear  a  little  further  cleaning 
up,  to  my  eyes — there  lie  scattered  thickly  various  lengths 
of  petrified  trunk,  such  as  the  one  already  mentioned.  It 
is  very  curious,  of  course,  and  ancient  enough,  if  that  were 
all.  Doubtless,  the  heart  of  the  geologist  beats  quicker  at 
the  sight;  but,  for  my  part,  I  was  mightily  unmoved. 
Sightseeing  is  the  art  of  disappointment. 

"There's  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue, 
That's  fairly  worth  the  traveling  to." 

But,  fortunately.  Heaven  rewards  us  with  many  agree- 
able prospects  and  adventures  by  the  way ;  and  sometimes, 
when  we  go  out  to  see  a  petrified  forest,  prepares  a  far 
more  delightful  curiosity  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Evans,  whom 
may  all  prosperity  attend  throughout  a  long  and  green 
old  age. 

Ill 

NAPA  WINE 

T  WAS  interested  in  California  wine.  Indeed,  I  am 
-■■  interested  in  all  wines,  and  have  been  all  my  life, 
from  the  raisin  wine  that  a  schoolfellow  kept  secreted 
in  his  playbox  up  to  my  last  discovery,  those  notable  Val- 
tellines,  that  once  shone  upon  the  board  of  Cassar. 

Some  of  us,  kind  old  Pagans,  watch  with  dread  the 
shadows  falling  on  the  age:  how  the  unconquerable  worm 
invades  the  sunny  terraces  of  France,  and  Bordeaux  is  no 
more,  and  the  Rhone  a  mere  Arabia  Petrsea.  Chateau 
Neuf  is  dead,  and  I  have  never  tasted  it;  Hermitage — a 
hermitage  indeed  from  all  life's  sorrows — lies  expiring 
by  the  river.  And  in  the  place  of  these  imperial  elixirs, 
beautiful  to  every  sense,  gem-hued,  flower-scented, 
dream-compellers: — behold  upon  the  quays  at  Cette  the 
chemicals  arrayed;  behold  the  analyst  at  Marseilles,  rais- 
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ing  hands  in  obsecration,  attesting  god  Lyoeus,  and  the 
vats  staved  in,  and  the  dishonest  wines  poured  forth 
among  the  sea.    It  is  not  Pan  only;  Bacchus,  too,  is  dead. 

If  wine  is  to  withdraw  its  most  poetic  countenance,  the 
sun  of  the  white  dinner-cloth,  a  deity  to  be  invoked  by  two 
or  three,  all  fervent,  hushing  their  talk,  degusting  ten- 
derly, and  storing  reminiscences — for  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  like  a  good  act,  shines  ever  in  the  retrospect — if  wine 
is  to  desert  us,  go  thy  ways,  old  Jack!  Now  we  begin  to 
have  compunctions,  and  look  back  at  the  brave  bottle 
squandered  upon  dinner-parties,  where  the  guests  drank 
grossly,  discussing  politics  the  while,  and  even  the  school- 
boy "took  his  whack,"  like  licorice  water.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  look  timidly  forward,  with  a  spark  of  hope, 
to  where  the  new  lands,  already  weary  of  producing  gold, 
begin  to  green  with  vineyards.  A  nice  point  in  human 
history  falls  to  be  decided  by  Calif ornian  and  Australian 
wines. 

Wine  in  California  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage; 
and  when  you  taste  a  vintage,  grave  economical  questions 
are  involved.  The  beginning  of  vine-planting  is  like  the 
beginning  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals:  the  wine- 
grower also  "prospects."  One  corner  of  land  after  another 
is  tried  with  one  kind  of  grape  after  another.  This  is  a 
failure;  that  is  better;  a  third  best.  So,  bit  by  bit,  they 
grope  about  for  their  Clos  Vougeot  and  Lafite.  Those 
lodes  and  pockets  of  earth,  more  precious  than  the  precious 
ores,  that  yield  inimitable  fragrance  and  soft  fire;  those 
virtuous  Bonanzas,  where  the  soil  has  subhniated  under 
sun  and  stars  to  something  finer,  and  the  wine  is  bottled 
poetry:  these  still  lie  undiscovered;  cha])ar]al  coneenls, 
thicket  embowers  tliem;  the  miner  chips  the  roek  and 
wanders  farther,  and  the  grizzly  muses  undisturbed.  Hut 
there  they  bide  tlieir  hour,  awaiting  their  Columbus;  and 
nature  nurses  and  prepares  tliem.  The  smack  of  Cali- 
fornian  earth  shall  linger  on  the  ])alate  of  your  grandson. 

Meanwhile  the  wine  is  merely  a  good  wine:  the  best  tliat 
T  have  tasted  better  than  a  Beaujolais,  and  not  unlike. 
But  the  trade  is  poor;  it  lives  from  hand  to  nKuitli,  pultini^- 
its  all  into  experiments,  and   forced   to  sell   its  vintages. 
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To  find  one  properly  matured,  and  bearing  its  own  name, 
is  to  be  fortune's  favorite. 

Bearing  its  own  name,  I  say,  and  dwell  upon  the  in- 
nuendo. 

"You  want  to  know  why  California  wine  is  not  drunk 
in  the  States?"  a  San  Francisco  wine  merchant  said  to 
me,  after  he  had  shown  me  through  his  premises.  "Well, 
here's  the  reason." 

And  opening  a  large  cupboard,  fitted  with  many  little 
drawers,  he  proceeded  to  shower  me  all  over  with  a  great 
variety  of  gorgeously  tinted  labels,  blue,  red,  or  yellow, 
stamped  with  crown  or  coronet,  and  hailing  from  such  a 
profusion  of  clos  and  chateaux,  that  a  single  department 
could  scarce  have  furnished  forth  the  names.  But  it  was 
strange  that  all  looked  unfamiliar. 

"Chateau  X ?"  said  I.    "I  never  heard  of  that." 

*'I  dare  say  not,"  said  he.  "I  had  been  reading  one  of 
X 's  novels." 

They  were  all  castles  in  Spain!  But  that  sure  enough 
is  the  reason  why  California  wdne  is  not  drunk  in  the 
States. 

Napa  valley  has  been  long  a  seat  of  the  wine-growing 
industry.  It  did  not  here  begin,  as  it  does  too  often,  in 
the  low  valley  lands  along  the  river,  but  took  at  once  to 
the  rough  foot-hills,  where  alone  it  can  expect  to  prosper. 
A  basking  inclination,  and  stones,  to  be  a  reservoir  of  the 
day's  heat,  seem  necessary  to  the  soil  for  wine ;  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  earth  must  be  evaporated,  its  marrow  daily 
melted  and  refined  for  ages;  until  at  length  these  clods 
that  break  below  our  footing,  and  to  the  eye  appear  but 
common  earth,  are  truly  and  to  the  perceiving  mind,  a 
masterpiece  of  nature.  The  dust  of  Richebourg,  which 
the  wind  carries  away,  what  an  apotheosis  of  the  dust! 
Not  man  himself  can  seem  a  stranger  child  of  that  brown, 
friable  powder,  than  the  blood  and  sun  in  that  old  flask 
behind  the  fagots. 

A  Calif ornian  vineyard,  one  of  man's  outposts  in  the 
wilderness,  has  features  of  its  own.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  remind  you  of  the  Rhine  or  Rhone,  of  the  low  cote  d'or, 
or  the  infamous  and  scabby  deserts  of  Champagne;  but 
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all  is  green,  solitary,  covert.  We  visited  two  of  them, 
Mr.  Schram's  and  Mr.  M'Eckron's,  sharing  the  same 
glen. 

Some  way  down  the  valley  below  Calistoga,  we  turned 
sharply  to  the  south  and  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the 
wood.  A  rude  trail  rapidly  mounting;  a  little  stream 
tinkling  by  on  the  one  hand,  big  enough  perhaps  after  the 
rains,  but  already  yielding  up  its  life;  overhead  and  on 
all  sides  a  bower  of  green  and  tangled  thicket,  still 
fragrant  and  still  flower-bespangled  by  the  early  season, 
.where  thimbleberry  played  the  part  of  our  English  haw- 
thorn, and  the  buck-eyes  were  putting  forth  their  twisted 
horns  of  blossom:  through  all  this,  we  struggled  toughly 
upward,  canted  to  and  fro  by  the  roughness  of  the  trail, 
and  continually  switched  across  the  face  by  sprays  of  leaf 
or  blossom.  The  last  is  no  great  inconvenience  at  home; 
but  here  in  California  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  For 
in  all  woods  and  by  every  wayside  there  prospers  an 
abominable  shrub  or  weed,  called  poison  oak,  whose  very 
neighborhood  is  venomous  to  some,  and  whose  actual  touch 
is  avoided  by  the  most  impervious. 

The  two  houses,  with  their  vineyards,  stood  each  in  a 
green  niche  of  its  own  in  this  steep  and  narrow  forest  dell. 
Though  they  were  so  near,  there  was  already  a  good 
diff'erence  in  level;  and  Mr.  M'Eckron's  head  must  be  a 
long  way  under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Schram.  No  more  had 
been  cleared  than  was  necessary  for  cultivation;  close 
around  each  oasis  ran  the  tangled  wood;  the  glen  enfolds 
them;  there  they  lie  basking  in  sun  and  silence,  concealed 
from  all  but  the  clouds  and  the  moinitain  birds. 

Mr.  M'Eckron's  is  a  baclielor  establishment;  a  little  bit 
of  wooden  house,  a  small  cellar  hard  by  in  the  hillside,  and 
a  patch  of  vines  planted  and  tended  single-handed  by 
himself.  He  had  but  recently  begun;  his  vines  were 
young,  his  business  young  also;  but  1  thought  he  had  the 
look  of  the  man  who  succeeds.  He  hailed  i'roni  Greenock : 
he  remembered  his  father  ])utting  him  inside  IMons  Meg, 
and  that  touched  me  home;  and  we  exchanged  a  word  or 
two  of  Scotch,  which  pleased  me  more  than  you  would 
fancy. 
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Mr.  Scliram's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  oldest  vineyard 
in  the  valley,  eighteen  years  old,  I  think:  3^et  he  began  a 
penniless  barber,  and  even  after  he  had  broken  ground  up 
here  with  his  black  malvoisies,  continued  for  long  to  tramp 
the  valley  with  his  razor.  Now,  his  place  is  the  picture  of 
prosperity;  stuffed  birds  in  the  veranda,  cellars  far  dug 
into  the  hillside,  and  resting  on  pillars  like  a  bandit's  cave : 
— all  trimness,  varnish,  flowers,  and  sunshine,  among  the 
tangled  wildwood.  Stout,  smiling  IShs,  Schram,  who  has 
been  to  Europe  and  apparently  all  about  the  States  for 
pleasure,  entertained  Fanny  in  the  veranda,  while  I  was 
tasting  wines  in  the  cellar.  To  Mr.  Schram  this  was  a 
solemn  office;  his  serious  gusto  warmed  my  heart;  pros- 
perity had  not  yet  wholly  banished  a  certain  neophyte  and 
girlish  trepidation,  and  he  followed  every  sip  and  read 
my  face  with  provid  anxiety.  I  tasted  all.  I  tasted  every 
variety  and  shade  of  Schramberger,  red  and  white  Schram- 
berger,  Burgundy  Schramberger,  Schramberger  Hock, 
Schramberger  Golden  Chasselas,  the  latter  with  a  notable 
bouquet,  and  I  fear  to  think  how  many  more,  iluch  of 
it  goes  to  London — most,  I  think;  and  Mr.  Schram  has  a 
great  notion  of  the  English  taste. 

In  this  wild  spot,  I  did  not  feel  the  sacredness  of  ancient 
cultivation.  It  was  still  raw,  it  was  no  Marathon,  and  no 
Johannisberg;  yet  the  stirring  sunlight,  and  the  growing 
vines,  and  the  vats  and  bottles  in  the  cavern,  made  a 
pleasant  music  for  the  mind.  Here,  also,  earth's  cream 
was  being  skimmed  and  garnered;  and  the  London 
customers  can  taste,  such  as  it  is,  the  tang  of  the  earth 
in  this  green  valley.  So  local,  so  quintessential  is  a  wine, 
that  it  seems  the  very  birds  in  the  veranda  might  com- 
municate a  flavor,  and  that  romantic  cellar  influence  the 
bottle  next  to  be  uncorked  in  Pimlico,  and  the  smile  of 
jolly  ]Mr.  Schram  might  mantle  in  the  glass. 

But  these  are  but  experiments.  All  things  in  this  new 
land  are  moving  farther  on :  the  wine-vats  and  the  miner's 
blasting  tools  but  picket  for  a  night,  like  Bedouin  pa- 
vilions; and  to-morrow,  to  fresh  woods!  This  stir  of 
change  and  these  perpetual  echoes  of  tlie  moving  foot- 
fall, haunt  the  land.     ]Men  move  eternally,  still  chasing 
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Fortune;  and,  fortune  found,  still  wander.  As  we  drove 
back  to  Calistoga,  the  road  lay  empty  of  mere  passengers, 
but  its  green  side  was  dotted  with  the  camps  of  traveling 
families:  one  cumbered  with  a  great  wagonful  of  house- 
hold stuff,  settlers  going  to  occupy  a  ranch  they  had 
taken  up  in  Mendocino,  or  perhaps  Tehama  County;  an- 
other, a  party  in  dust  coats,  men  and  women,  whom  we 
found  camped  in  a  grove  on  the  roadside,  all  on  pleasure 
bent,  with  a  Chinaman  to  cook  for  them,  and  who  waved 
their  hands  to  us  as  we  drove  by. 


IV 

THE    SCOT    ABROAD 

A  FEW  x^ages  back,  I  wrote  that  a  man  belonged,  in 
these  days,  to  a  variety  of  countries ;  but  the  old  land 
is  still  the  true  love,  the  others  are  but  pleasant  infidelities. 
Scotland  is  indefinable;  it  has  no  unity  except  upon  the 
map.  Two  languages,  many  dialects,  innumerable  forms 
of  piety,  and  countless  local  patriotisms  and  prejudices, 
part  us  among  ourselves  more  widely  than  the  extreme 
east  and  west  of  that  great  continent  of  America.  When 
I  am  at  home,  I  feel  a  man  from  Glasgow  to  be  some- 
thing like  a  rival,  a  man  from  Barra  to  be  more  than  half 
a  foreigner.  Yet  let  us  meet  in  some  far  country,  and, 
whether  we  hail  from  the  braes  of  Manor  or  the  braes  of 
Mar,  some  ready-made  affection  joins  us  on  the  instant. 
It  is  not  race.  Look  at  us.  One  is  Norse,  one  Celtic,  and 
another  Saxon.  It  is  not  community  of  tongue.  ^Ve 
have  it  not  among  ourselves;  and  we  have  it  ahnost  to  ])er- 
fection,  w'dh  J^nghsh,  or  Irish,  or  American.  It  is  no  tie 
of  faith,  for  we  detest  eacli  otlier's  errors.  And  yet  some- 
where, deep  down  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  some- 
thing yearns  for  the  old  land,  and  the  old  kindly  j)e()])lc. 
Of  all  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  this  is  j)erhaps  the 
most  inscrutable.  There  is  no  special  loveliness  in  that 
gray  country,  with  its  rainy,  sea-heat  archipelago:  its  fields 
of  dark  mountains;  its  unsightly  ])laees,  black  \\ith  coal: 
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its  treeless,  sour,  unfriendly  looking  corn-lands;  its  quaint, 
gray,  castled  city,  where  the  bells  clash  of  a  Sunday,  and 
the  wind  squalls,  and  the  salt  showers  fly  and  beat.  I  do 
not  even  know  if  I  desire  to  live  there;  but  let  me  hear,  in 
some  far  land,  a  kindred  voice  sing  out,  "Oh,  why  left  I 
my  hame?"  and  it  seems  at  once  as  if  no  beauty  under  the 
kind  heavens,  and  no  society  of  the  wise  and  good,  can 
repay  me  for  my  absence  from  my  country.  And  though 
I  think  I  would  rather  die  elsewhere,  yet  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  long  to  be  buried  among  good  Scots  clods.  I  will 
sa}^  it  fairly,  it  grows  on  me  with  every  year:  there  are 
no  stars  so  lovely  as  Edinburgh  street-lamps.  When  I 
forget  thee,  auld  Reekie,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its 
cuiming ! 

The  happiest  lot  on  earth  is  to  be  born  a  Scotchman. 
You  must  pay  for  it  in  many  w^ays,  as  for  all  other  advan- 
tages on  earth.  You  have  to  learn  the  paraphrases  and  the 
shorter  catechism;  you  generally  take  to  drink;  your 
youth,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  a  time  of  louder  war 
against  society,  of  more  outcry  and  tears  and  turmoil,  than 
if  you  had  been  born,  for  instance,  in  England.  But 
somehow  life  is  warmer  and  closer ;  the  hearth  burns  more 
redly ;  the  lights  of  home  shine  softer  on  the  rainy  street ; 
the  very  names,  endeared  in  verse  and  music,  cling  nearer 
round  our  hearts.  An  Englishman  may  meet  an  English- 
man to-morrow,  upon  Chimborazo,  and  neither  of  them 
care;  but  when  the  Scotch  w^inegrow^er  told  me  of  Mons 
Meg,  it  was  like  magic. 

"From  the  dim  shieling  on  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas; 
Yet  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 
And  we,  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebrides." 

And,  Highland  and  Lowland,  all  our  hearts  are  Scotch. 

Only  a  few  days  after  I  had  seen  M'Eckron,  a  message 
reached  me  in  my  cottage.  It  was  a  Scotchman  who  had 
come  down  a  lonef  wav  from  the  hills  to  market.     He  had 

CD  ^ 

heard  there  was  a  co\mtryman  in  Calistoga,  and  came 
round  to  the  hotel  to  see  him.  We  said  a  few  words  to 
each  other;  we  had  not  much  to  say — should  never  have 
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seen  each  other  had  we  stayed  at  home,  separated  ahke  in 
space  and  in  society ;  and  then  we  shook  hands,  and  he  went 
his  way  again  to  his  ranch  among  the  hills,  and  that 
was  all. 

Another  Scotchman  there  was,  a  resident,  who  for  the 
mere  love  of  the  common  country,  douce,  serious,  religious 
man,  drove  me  all  about  the  valley,  and  took  as  much  inter- 
est  in  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  son :  more,  perhaps ;  for  the 
son  has  faults  too  keenly  felt,  while  the  abstract  country- 
man is  perfect — like  a  whiff  of  peats. 

And  there  was  yet  another.  Upon  him  I  came  suddenly, 
as  he  was  calmly  entering  my  cottage,  his  mind  quite 
evidently  bent  on  plunder:  a  man  of  about  fifty,  filthy, 
ragged,  roguish,  with  a  chimney-pot  hat  and  a  tail  coat, 
and  a  pursing  of  his  mouth  that  might  have  been  envied 
by  an  elder  of  the  kirk.  He  had  just  such  a  face  as  I  have 
seen  a  dozen  times  behind  the  plate. 

"Hullo,  sir!"  I  cried.     "Where  are  you  going?" 

He  turned  round  without  a  quiver. 

"You're  a  Scotchman,  sir?"  he  said  gravely.  "So  am  I; 
I  come  from  Aberdeen.  This  is  my  card,"  presenting  me 
with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  which  he  had  raked  out  of  some 
gutter  in  the  period  of  the  rains.  "I  was  just  examining 
this  palm,"  he  continued,  indicating  the  misbegotten  plant 
before  our  door,  "which  is  the  largest  specimen  I  have  yet 
observed  in  Califoarnia." 

There  were  four  or  five  larger  within  sight.  But  where 
was  the  use  of  argument?  He  produced  a  tape-line,  made 
me  help  him  to  measure  the  tree  at  the  level  of  the  grountl, 
and  entered  the  figures  in  a  large  and  filtliy  pocketbook, 
all  with  the  gravity  of  S()k)m()n.  lie  then  thanked  me 
profusely,  remarking  that  such  little  services  were  due 
between  connti'vnien;  sliook  hands  with  me,  "i'or  auld  lang 
syne,"  as  he  said ;  and  took  himself  solemnly  away,  radiat- 
ing dirt  and  humbug  as  he  went. 

A  month  or  two  after  this  encounter  of  mine,  there  came 
a  Scot  to  Sacramento — perhaps  from  iVberdeen.  Any- 
way, there  never  was  any  one  more  Scotcli  in  this  wide 
world.  He  could  sing  and  dance,  and  drink,  I  presume: 
and  he  phiyed  the  pipes  with  vigor  and  success.     .Ml  tlie 
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Scotch  in  Sacramento  became  infatuated  with  him,  and 
spent  their  spare  time  and  money,  driving  him  about  in  an 
open  cab,  between  drinks,  while  he  blew  himself  scarlet 
at  the  pipes.  This  is  a  very  sad  story.  After  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  from  every  one,  he  and  his  pipes  suddenly 
disappeared  from  Sacramento,  and  when  I  last  heard,  the 
police  were  looking  for  him. 

I  can  not  say  how  this  story  amused  me,  when  I  felt 
myself  so  thoroughly  ripe  on  both  sides  to  be  duped  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  at  least  a  curious  thing,  to  conclude,  that  the  races 
which  wander  widest,  Jews  and  Scotch,  should  be  the  most 
clannish  in  the  world.  But  perhaps  these  two  are  cause 
and  effect:  "For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 


WITH  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL 

I 

TO    INTRODUCE    MR.    KELMAR 

ONE  thing  in  this  new  country  very  particularly 
strikes  a  stranger,  and  that  is  the  number  of 
antiquities.  Ahxady  there  have  been  many  cycles 
of  population  succeeding  each  other,  and  passing  away 
and  leaving  behind  them  relics.  These,  standing  on  into 
changed  times,  strike  the  imagination  as  forcibly  as  any 
pyramid  or  feudal  tower.  The  towns,  like  the  vineyards, 
are  experimentally  founded:  they  grow  great  and  prosper 
by  passing  occasions;  and  when  the  lode  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  miners  move  elsewhere,  the  town  remains  behind 
them,  like  Palmyra  in  the  desert.  I  suppose  there  are, 
in  no  country  in  the  world,  so  many  deserted  towns  as  here 
in  California. 

The  whole  neighborhood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena,  now 
so  quiet  and  sylvan,  was  once  alive  with  mining  camps 
and  villages.  Here  there  would  be  two  thousand  souls 
under  canvas;  there  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  en- 
sconced, as  if  forever,  in  a  town  of  comfortable  houses. 
But  the  luck  had  failed,  the  mines  petered  out;  and  the 
army  of  miners  had  departed,  and  left  tliis  quarter  of  the 
world  to  the  rattlesnakes  and  deer  and  grizzlies,  and  to 
the  slower  but  steadier  advance  of  husban(h*y. 

It  was  with  an  eye  on  one  of  tliesc  deserted  places,  Pine 
Flat,  on  the  Cxcysers  road,  that  we  had  come  first  to  Calis- 
toga.  There  is  something  singularly  enticing  in  the  idea 
of  going,  rent-free,  into  a  ready-made  house.  And  to  the 
liritish  mercliant,  sitting  at  home  at  ease,  it  may  a])pear 
that,  with  such  a  roof  over  your  head  and  a  spring  of 
clear  water  hard  by,  the  whole  ])robleni  of  the  sijuatter's 
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existence  would  be  solved.  Food,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  1  will  go  as  far  as  most  people  on  tinned 
meats;  some  of  the  brightest  moments  of  my  life  were 
passed  over  tinned  mulligatawney  in  the  cabin  of  a  sixteen- 
ton  schooner,  storm-stayed  in  Portree  Bay;  but  after 
suitable  experiments,  1  pronounce  authoritatively  that  man 
can  not  live  by  tins  alone.  Fresh  meat  must  be  had  on  an 
occasion.  It  is  true  that  the  great  Foss,  driving  by  along 
the  Geysers  road,  wooden-faced,  but  glorified  with  legend, 
might  have  been  induced  to  bring  us  meat,  but  the  great 
Foss  could  hardly  bring  us  milk.  To  take  a  cow  w^ould 
have  involved  taking  a  field  of  grass  and  a  milkmaid; 
after  which  it  would  have  been  hardly  worth  while  to 
pause,  and  we  might  have  added  to  our  colony  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  an  experienced  butcher. 

It  is  really  very  disheartening  how  we  depend  on  other 
people  in  this  life.  "iSIihi  est  propositum,"  as  you  may 
see  by  the  motto,  "id  quod  regibus";  and  behold  it  can  not 
be  carried  out,  unless  I  find  a  neighbor  rolling  in  cattle. 

Now,  my  principal  adviser  in  this  matter  was  one  whom 
I  will  call  Kelmar.  That  was  not  what  he  called  himself, 
but  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  I  knew  it  was  or  ought 
to  be  his  name;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  his  name  among  the 
angels.  Kelmar  was  the  storekeeper,  a  Russian  Jew, 
good-natured,  in  a  very  thriving  way  of  business,  and,  on 
equal  terms,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  men.  He  also 
had  something  of  the  expression  of  a  Scotch  country  elder, 
who,  by  some  peculiarity,  should  chance  to  be  a  Hebrew. 
He  had  a  projecting  under  lip,  with  which  he  continually 
smiled,  or  rather  smirked.  ISIrs.  Kelmar  was  a  singularly 
kind  woman;  and  the  oldest  son  had  quite  a  dark  and 
romantic  bearing,  and  might  be  heard  on  summer  evenings 
playing  sentimental  airs  on  the  violin. 

I  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance,  what 
an  important  person  Kelmar  w^as.  But  the  Jew  store- 
keepers of  California,  profiting  at  once  by  the  needs  and 
habits  of  the  people,  have  made  themselves  in  too  many 
cases  the  tyrants  of  the  rural  population.  Credit  is 
offered,  is  pressed  on  the  new  customer,  and  when  once  he  is 
beyond  his  depth,  the  tune  changes,  and  he  is  from  thence- 
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forth  a  white  slave.  I  believe,  even  from  the  little  I  saw, 
that  Kelmar,  if  he  chose  to  put  on  the  screw,  could  send 
half  the  settlers  packing  in  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
round  Calistoga.  These  are  continually  paying  him,  but 
are  never  suffered  to  get  out  of  debt.  He  palms  dull 
goods  upon  them,  for  they  dare  not  refuse  to  buy ;  he  goes 
and  dines  with  them  when  he  is  on  an  outing,  and  no  man 
is  loudlier  welcomed ;  he  is  their  family  friend,  the  director 
of  their  business,  and,  to  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  in 
modern  days,  their  king. 

For  some  reason,  Kelmar  always  shook  his  head  at  the 
mention  of  Pine  Flat,  and  for  some  days  I  thought  he  dis- 
approved of  the  whole  scheme  and  was  proportionately 
sad.  One  fine  morning,  however,  he  met  me,  wreathed  in 
smiles.  He  had  found  the  very  place  for  me — Silverado, 
another  old  mining  town,  right  up  the  mountain.  Rufe 
Hanson,  the  hunter,  could  take  care  of  us — fine  people 
the  Hansons,  we  should  be  close  to  the  Toll  House,  where 
the  Lakeport  stage  called  daily;  it  was  the  best  place  for 
my  health,  besides.  Rufe  had  been  consumptive,  and  was 
now  quite  a  strong  man,  ain't  it?  In  short,  the  place  and 
all  its  accompaniments  seemed  made  for  us  on  purpose. 

He  took  me  to  his  back  door,  whence,  as  from  every 
point  of  Calistoga,  Mount  Saint  Helena  could  be  seen 
towering  in  the  air.  There,  in  the  nick,  just  where  the 
eastern  foothills  joined  the  mountain,  and  she  herself  be- 
gan to  rise  above  the  zone  of  forest — there  was  Silverado. 
The  name  had  already  pleased  me;  the  high  station  pleased 
me  still  more.  I  began  to  inquire  with  some  eagerness. 
It  was  l)ut  a  little  while  ago  that  Silverado  was  a  great 
place.  The  mine — a  silver  mine,  of  course — had  ])roniised 
great  things.  There  was  quite  a  lively  ])opuhition,  with 
sevei'al  hotels  and  boarding-houses;  and  Kelmar  himself 
had  opened  a  branch  store,  and  done  extremely  well — 
"Ain't  it?"  he  said,  a])pealing  to  his  wife.  .Vnd  she  said, 
"Yes;  extremely  well."  Now  there  was  no  one  living  in 
the  town  but  Rufe  the  hunter;  and  once  more  1  heard 
Rufe's  praises  by  the  yard,  and  this  time  sung  in  chorus. 

I  could  not  lu'lj)  j)erceiving  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  underneath;  that  no  unmixed  desire  to  have  us 
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comfortably  settled  had  inspired  the  Kelmars  with  this 
flow  of  words.  But  I  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  to  be 
about  my  kingly  project;  and  when  we  were  offered  seats 
in  Kelmar's  wagon,  1  accepted  on  tlie  spot.  The  plan 
of  their  next  Sunday's  outing  took  them,  by  good  fortune, 
over  the  border  into  Lake  County.  They  would  carry  us 
so  far,  drop  us  at  the  Toll  House,  present  us  to  the  Han- 
sons, and  call  for  us  again  on  Monday  morning  early. 


II 

FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OF   SILVERADO 

WE  WERE  to  leave  by  six  precisely;  that  was 
solemnly  pledged  on  both  sides;  and  a  messenger 
came  to  us  the  last  thing  at  night,  to  remind  us  of  the 
hour.  But  it  was  eight  before  we  got  clear  of  Calistoga: 
Kelmar,  Mrs.  Kelmar,  a  friend  of  theirs  whom  we  named 
Abramina,  her  little  daughter,  my  wife,  myself,  and, 
stowed  away  behind  us,  a  cluster  of  ship's  coffee-kettles. 
These  last  were  highly  ornamental  in  the  sheen  of  their 
bright  tin,  but  I  could  invent  no  reason  for  their  presence. 
Our  carriageful  reckoned  up,  as  near  as  we  could  get  at 
it,  some  three  hundred  years  to  the  six  of  us.  Four  of  the 
six,  besides,  were  Hebrews.  But  I  never,  in  all  ni}"  life, 
was  conscious  of  so  strong  an  atmosphere  of  holiday.  No 
word  was  spoken  but  of  pleasure ;  and  even  when  we  drove 
in  silence,  nods  and  smiles  went  round  the  party  like 
refreshments. 

The  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Close  at  the 
zenith  rode  the  belated  moon,  still  clearly  visible,  and, 
along  one  margin,  even  bright.  The  wind  blew  a  gale 
from  the  north;  the  trees  roared;  the  corn  and  the  deep 
grass  in  the  valley  fled  in  whitening  surges;  the  dust 
towered  into  the  air  along  the  road  and  dispersed  like 
the  smoke  of  battle.  It  was  clear  in  our  teetli  from  the 
first,  and  for  all  the  windings  of  the  road  it  managed  to 
keep  clear  in  om*  teeth  until  the  end. 

For  some  two  miles  we  rattled  through  the  valley,  skirt- 
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ing  the  eastern  foothills;  then  we  struck  off  to  the  right, 
through  haugh-land,  and  presently,  crossing  a  dry  water- 
course, entered  the  Toll  road,  or,  to  be  more  local,  entered 
on  "the  grade."  The  road  mounts  the  near  shoulder  of 
Mount  Saint  Helena,  bound  northward  into  Lake  County. 
In  one  place  it  skirts  along  the  edge  of  a  narrow  and  deep 
canon,  filled  with  trees,  and  I  was  glad,  indeed,  not  to 
be  driven  at  this  point  by  the  dashing  Foss.  Kelmar,  with 
his  unvarying  smile,  jogging  to  the  motion  of  the  trap, 
drove  for  all  the  world  like  a  good,  plain,  country  clergy- 
man at  home ;  and  I  profess  I  blessed  him  unawares  for  his 
timidity. 

Vineyards  and  deep  meadows,  islanded  and  framed  with 
thicket,  gave  place  more  and  more  as  we  ascended  to  woods 
of  oak  and  madrona,  dotted  with  enormous  pines.  It  was 
these  pines,  as  they  shot  above  the  lower  wood,  that 
produced  that  penciling  of  single  trees  I  had  so  often 
remarked  from  the  valley.  Thence,  looking  up  and  from 
however  far,  each  fir  stands  separate  against  the  sky  no 
bigger  than  an  eyelash;  and  all  together  lend  a  quaint, 
fringed  aspect  to  the  hills.  The  oak  is  no  baby;  even  the 
madrona,  upon  these  spurs  of  Mount  Saint  Helena,  comes 
to  a  fine  bulk  and  ranks  with  forest  trees;  but  the  pines 
look  down  upon  the  rest  for  underwood.  As  JNIount  Saint 
Helena  among  her  foothills,  so  these  dark  giants  out-top 
their  fellow-vegetables.  Alas!  if  they  had  left  the  red- 
woods, the  pines,  in  turn,  would  have  been  dwarfed.  But 
the  redwoods,  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  are  serving  as 
family  bedsteads,  or  yet  more  humbly  as  field  fences,  along 
all  Napa  Valley. 

A  rough  smack  of  resin  was  in  the  air,  and  a  crystal 
mountain  purity.  It  came  ])ouring  over  these  green  sl()])cs 
by  the  oceanful.  The  woods  sang  aloud,  and  gave  largely 
of  their  healthful  breath.  Gladness  seemed  to  inhabit 
these  upper  zones,  and  we  had  left  indifference  behind  us 
in  the  valley.  *'I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes!''  There 
are  days  in  a  life  when  thus  to  clinil)  out  of  the  lowlands, 
seems  like  scaling  heaven. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  the  wind  fell  upon  us  wini 
increasing  strength.     It  was  a  wonder  how  ilie  two  stout 
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horses  managed  to  pull  us  up  that  steep  incline  and  still 
face  the  athletic  opposition  of  the  wind,  or  how  their  great 
eyes  were  able  to  endure  the  dust.  Ten  minutes  after  we 
went  by,  a  tree  fell,  blocking  the  road;  and  even  before 
us  leaves  were  thickly  strewn,  and  boughs  had  fallen,  large 
enough  to  make  the  passage  difficult.  But  now  we  were 
hard  by  the  summit.  The  road  crosses  the  ridge,  just  in 
the  nick  that  Kelmar  showed  me  from  below,  and  then, 
without  pause,  plunges  down  a  deep,  thickly  wooded  glen 
on  the  farther  side.  At  the  highest  point  a  trail  strikes  up 
the  main  hill  to  the  leftward;  and  that  leads  to  Silverado. 
A  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  in  a  kind  of  elbow  of  the 
glen,  stands  the  Toll  House  Hotel.  We  came  up  the  one 
side,  were  caught  upon  the  summit  by  the  whole  weight 
of  the  wind  as  it  poured  over  into  Napa  Valley,  and  a 
minute  after  had  drawn  up  in  shelter,  but  all  buffeted  and 
breathless,  at  the  Toll  House  door. 

A  water-tank,  and  stables,  and  a  gray  house  of  two 
stories,  with  gable  ends  and  a  veranda,  are  jammed  hard 
against  the  hillside,  just  where  a  stream  has  cut  for  itself 
a  narrow  canon,  filled  with  pines.  The  pines  go  right  up 
overhead ;  a  little  more  and  the  stream  might  have  played, 
like  a  fire-hose,  on  the  Toll  House  roof.  In  front  the 
ground  drops  as  sharply  as  it  rises  behind.  There  is  just 
room  for  the  road  and  a  sort  of  promontory  of  croquet 
ground,  and  then  you  can  lean  over  the  edge  and  look 
deep  below  you  through  the  wood.  I  said  croquet  ground, 
not  green;  for  the  surface  was  of  brown,  beaten  earth. 
The  toll-bar  itself  was  the  only  other  note  of  originality: 
a  long  beam  turning  on  a  post,  and  kept  slightly  horizontal 
by  a  counterweight  of  stones.  Regularly  about  sundown 
this  iTide  barrier  was  s^vung,  like  a  derrick,  across  the  road 
and  made  fast,  I  think,  to  a  tree  upon  the  farther  side. 

On  our  arrival  there  followed  a  gay  scene  in  the  bar. 
I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Corwin,  the  landlord ;  to  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, the  engineer,  who  lives  there  for  his  health;  to  ]Mr. 
Hoddy,  a  most  pleasant  little  gentleman,  once  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  legislature,  again  the  editor  of  a  local  paper, 
and  now,  with  undiminished  dignity,  keeping  the  Toll 
House  bar.    I  had  a  number  of  drinks  and  cigars  bestowed 
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on  me,  and  enjoyed  a  famous  opportunity  of  seeing 
Kelmar  in  his  glory,  friendly,  radiant,  smiling,  steadily 
edging  one  of  the  ship's  kettles  on  the  reluctant  Corwin. 
Corwin,  plainly  aghast,  resisted  gallantly,  and  for  that 
bout  victory  crowned  his  arms. 

At  last  we  set  forth  for  Silverado  on  foot.  Kelmar 
and  his  jolly  Jew  girls  were  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Sun- 
day outings,  breathed  geniality  and  vagueness,  and  suf- 
fered a  little  vile  boy  from  the  hotel  to  lead  them  here  and 
there  about  the  woods.  For  three  people  all  so  old,  so 
bulky  in  body,  and  belonging  to  a  race  so  venerable,  they 
could  not  but  surprise  us  by  their  extreme  and  almost 
imbecile  youthfulness  of  spirit.  They  were  only  going  to 
stay  ten  minutes  at  the  Toll  House;  had  they  not  twenty 
long  miles  of  road  before  them  on  the  other  side?  Stay  to 
dinner?  Not  they!  Put  up  the  horses?  Never.  Let  us 
attach  them  to  the  veranda  by  a  wisp  of  straw  rope,  such 
as  would  not  have  held  a  person's  hat  on  that  blustering 
day.  And  with  all  these  protestations  of  hurry,  they 
proved  irresponsible  like  children.  Kelmar  liimself, 
shrewd  old  Russian  Jew,  with  a  smirk  that  seemed  just  to 
have  concluded  a  bargain  to  its  satisfaction,  intrusted 
himself  and  us  devoutly  to  that  boy.  Yet  the  boy  was 
patently  fallacious;  and  for  that  matter  a  most  unsym- 
pathetic urchin,  raised  apparently  on  gingerbread.  He 
Vv^as  bent  on  his  own  pleasure,  nothJng  else;  and  Kelmar 
followed  him  to  his  ruin,  with  the  same  shrewd  smirk.  If 
the  boy  said  there  was  ''a  hole  there  in  the  hill" — a  hole, 
pure  and  simple,  neither  more  nor  less — Ke^imar  and  his 
Jew  girls  would  follow  him  a  hundred  yards  to  look 
complacently  down  that  hole.  For  two  hours  we  looked 
for  houses;  and  for  two  hours  they  followed  us,  smelling 
trees,  picking  flowers,  foisting  i'alse  botany  on  the  unwary. 
Had  we  taken  five,  with  that  vile  lad  to  head  them  oil*  on 
idle  divagations,  for  five  they  would  have  smiled  and  stum- 
bled through  the  woods. 

However,  we  came  forth  at  length,  and  as  by  accident, 
u]K)n  a  lawn,  sparse  ])lante(l  like  an  oreliard,  but  with 
forest  instead  of  fruit  trees.  That  was  the  site  of  Sil- 
verado mining  town.     A  ])iece  of  ground  was  leveled  up, 
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where  Kelmar's  store  had  been;  and  facing  that  we  saw 
Rufe  Hanson's  house,  still  bearing  on  its  front  the  legend 
Silverado  Hotel,  Not  another  sign  of  habitation.  Sil- 
verado town  had  all  been  carted  from  the  scene;  one  of 
the  houses  was  now  the  schoolhouse  far  down  the  road; 
one  was  gone  here,  one  there,  but  all  w^ere  gone  away. 
It  was  now  a  sylvan  solitude,  and  the  silence  was  un- 
broken but  by  the  great,  vague  voice  of  the  w^nd.  Some 
days  before  our  visit,  a  grizzly  bear  had  been  sporting 
round  the  Hansons'  chicken-house. 

Mrs.  Hanson  was  at  home  alone,  we  found.  Rufe  had 
been  out  after  a  "b'ar,"  had  risen  late,  and  w^as  now^  gone, 
it  did  not  clearly  appear  whither.  Perhaps  he  had  had 
wind  of  Kelmar's  coming,  and  was  now  ensconced  among 
the  underwood,  or  vv^atching  us  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  We,  hearing  there  were  no  houses  to  be  had, 
were  for  immediately  giving  up  all  hopes  of  Silverado. 
But  this,  somehow,  was  not  to  Kelmar's  fancy.  He  first 
proposed  that  we  should  "camp  someveres  around,  ain't 
it?"  waving  his  hand  cheerily  as  though  to  weave  a  spell; 
and  when  that  was  firmly  rejected,  he  decided  that  we 
must  take  up  house  with  the  Hansons.  Mrs.  Hanson  had 
been,  from  the  first,  flustered,  subdued,  and  a  little  pale; 
but  from  this  proposition  she  recoiled  w^ith  haggard  in- 
dignation. So  did  we,  who  would  have  preferred,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  death.  But  Kelmar  was  not  to  be 
put  by.  He  edged  Mrs.  Hanson  into  a  corner,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  threatened  her  with  his  forefinger,  like  a 
character  in  Dickens;  and  the  poor  w^oman,  driven  to  her 
entrenchments,  at  last  remembered  with  a  shriek  that  there 
were  still  some  houses  at  the  tunnel. 

Thither  we  went;  the  Jews,  who  should  already  have 
been  miles  into  Lake  County,  still  cheerily  accompanying 
us.  For  about  a  furlong  we  followed  a  good  road  along 
the  hillside  through  the  forest,  until  suddenly  that  road 
widened  out  and  came  abruptly  to  an  end.  A  canon, 
woody  below,  red,  rocky,  and  naked  overhead,  was  here 
walled  across  by  a  dump  of  rolling  stones,  dangerously 
steep,  and  from  tw^enty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  A  rusty 
iron  chute  on  wooden  legs  came  flying,  like  a  monstrous 
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gargoyle,  across  the  parapet.  It  was  down  this  that  they 
poured  the  precious  ore;  and  below  here  the  carts  stood 
to  wait  their  lading,  and  carry  it  mill-ward  down  the 
mountain. 

The  whole  canon  was  so  entirely  blocked,  as  if  by  some 
rude  guerrilla  fortification,  that  we  could  only  mount 
by  lengths  of  wooden  ladder,  fixed  in  the  hillside.  These 
led  us  round  the  farther  corner  of  the  dumj);  and  when 
they  were  at  an  end,  w^e  still  persevered  over  loose  rubble 
and  wading  deep  in  poison  oak,  till  we  struck  a  triangular 
platform,  filling  up  the  whole  glen,  and  shut  in  on  either 
hand  by  bold  projections  of  the  mountain.  Only  in  front 
the  place  was  open  like  the  proscenium  of  a  theater,  and 
we  looked  forth  into  a  great  realm  of  air,  and  down  upon 
treetops  and  hilltops,  and  far  and  near  on  wild  and  varied 
country.  The  place  still  stood  as  on  the  day  it  was 
deserted:  a  line  of  iron  rails  with  a  bifurcation;  a  truck  in 
working  order;  a  world  of  lumber,  old  wood,  old  iron;  a 
blacksmith's  forge  on  one  side,  half  buried  in  the  leaves 
of  dwarf  madronas ;  and  on  the  other,  an  old  browTi  wooden 
house. 

Fanny  and  I  dashed  at  the  house.  It  consisted  of  three 
rooms,  and  was  so  plastered  against  the  hill,  that  one  room 
was  right  atop  of  another,  that  the  upper  floor  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  lower,  and  tliat  all  tln*ee  apart- 
ments must  be  entered  from  a  different  side  and  level. 
Not  a  window-sash  remained.  The  door  of  the  lower 
room  was  smashed,  and  one  panel  hung  in  splinters.  We 
entered  tliat,  and  found  a  fair  amount  of  rubbisli:  sand  and 
gravel  that  had  been  sifted  in  there  by  tlie  mountain  winds; 
straw,  sticks,  and  stones;  a  table,  a  barrel;  a  ])late-rack  on 
the  wall;  two  home-made  bootjacks,  signs  oi*  miners  and 
their  boots;  and  a  pair  of  pa])ers  ])inned  on  the  boarding, 
headed  respectively  "Funnel  No.  1,"  and  "Funnel  No.  2," 
but  with  the  tails  torn  aAvay.  The  window,  sashless  of 
course,  was  choked  witli  the  green  and  sweetly  smelling 
foliage  of  a  bay;  and  through  a  chink  in  the  floor,  a 
spray  of  poison  oak  had  shot  up  and  was  handsomely  pros- 
pering  in  the  interior.  It  was  my  first  care  to  cut  awjiy 
that  poison  oak,  Fanny  standing  by  at  a  respectful  (lis- 
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tance.    That  was  our  first  improvement  by  which  we  took 
possession. 

The  room  immediately  above  could  only  be  entered  by 
a  plank  propped  against  the  threshold,  along  w^hich  the 
intruder  must  foot  it  gingerly,  clutching  for  support  to 
sprays  of  poison  oak,  the  proper  product  of  the  country. 
Herein  was,  on  either  hand,  a  triple  tier  of  beds,  where 
miners  had  once  lain;  and  the  other  gable  was  pierced 
by  a  sashless  window  and  a  doorless  doorway  opening  on 
the  air  of  heaven,  five  feet  above  the  ground.  As  for  the 
third  room,  which  entered  squarely  from  the  ground  level, 
but  higher  up  the  hill  and  further  up  the  canon,  it  con- 
tained only  rubbish  and  the  viprights  for  another  triple 
tier  of  beds. 

The  whole  building  was  overhung  by  a  bold,  lion-like, 
red  rock.  Poison  oak,  sweet  bay  trees,  calcanthus,  brush, 
and  chaparral,  grew  freely  but  sparsely  all  about  it.  In 
front,  in  the  strong  simshine,  the  platform  lay  overstre^vn 
with  busy  litter,  as  though  the  labors  of  the  mine  might 
begin  again  to-morrow  in  the  morning. 

Following  back  into  the  canon,  among  the" mass  of  rot- 
ting plant  and  through  the  flowering  bushes,  we  cam.e  to. 
a  great  crazy  staging,  with  a  wry  windlass  on  the  top ;  and 
clambering  up,  we  could  look  into  an  open  shaft,  leading 
edgeways  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  trickling 
with  water,  and  lit  by  some  stray  sun-gleams,  whence  I 
know  not.  In  that  quiet  place  the  still,  far-away  tinkle  of 
the  water-drops  was  loudly  audible.  Close  by,  another 
shaft  led  edgeways  up  into  the  superincumbent  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  It  lay  partly  open;  and  sixty  or  a  hundred 
feet  above  our  head,  we  could  see  the  strata  propped 
apart  by  solid  wooden  wedges,  and  a  pine,  half  under- 
mined, precariously  nodding  on  the  verge.  Here  also  a 
rugged,  horizontal  tunnel  ran  straight  into  the  unsunned 
bowels  of  the  rock.  This  secure  angle  in  the  mountain's 
flank  was,  even  on  this  wild  day,  as  still  as  my  lady's 
chamber.  But  in  tlie  tunnel  a  cold,  wet  draft  tempestu- 
ously blew.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  that  place  otherwise 
than  cold  and  windy. 

Such  was  our  first  prospect  of  Juan  Silverado.    I  own  I 
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had  looked  for  something  different :  a  cHque  of  neighborly 
houses  on  a  village  green,  we  shall  say,  all  empty  to  be 
sure,  but  swept  and  garnished ;  a  trout  stream  brawling  by ; 
great  elms  or  chestnuts,  humming  with  bees  and  nested  in 
by  song-birds;  and  the  mountains  standing  round  about, 
as  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  mountain  and  house  and  the  old 
tools  of  industry  were  all  alike  rusty  and  downfalling. 
The  hill  was  here  wedged  up,  and  there  poured  forth  its 
bowels  in  a  spout  of  broken  mineral;  man  with  his  picks 
and  powder,  and  nature  with  her  own  great  blasting  tools 
of  sun  and  rain,  laboring  together  at  the  ruin  of  that  proud 
mountain.  The  view  up  the  canon  was  a  glimpse  of  de- 
vastation ;  dry  red  minerals  sliding  together,  here  and  there 
a  crag,  here  and  there  dwarf  thicket  clinging  in  the  gen- 
eral glissade,  and  over  all  a  broken  outline  trenching  on 
the  blue  of  heaven.  Downward  indeed,  from  our  rock 
aerie,  we  beheld  the  greener  side  of  nature;  and  the 
bearing  of  the  pines  and  the  sweet  smell  of  bays  and 
nutmegs  commended  themselves  gratefully  to  our  senses. 
One  way  and  another,  now  the  die  was  cast.  Silverado 
be  it! 

After  we  had  got  back  to  the  Toll  House,  the  Jews 
w^ere  not  long  of  striking  forward.  But  I  observed  that 
one  of  the  Hanson  lads  came  down,  before  their  departure, 
and  returned  with  a  ship's  kettle.  Happy  Hansons!  Nor 
was  it  until  after  Kelmar  was  gone,  if  I  remember  riglitly, 
that  Rufe  put  in  an  appearance  to  arrange  the  details  of 
our  installation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day,  Fanny  and  I  sat  in  the  ve- 
randa of  the  Toll  House,  utterly  stunned  by  the  uproar 
of  the  wind  amono-  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  vallev. 
Sometimes,  we  would  have  it  it  was  like  a  sea,  but  it  was 
not  various  enough  for  that;  and  again,  we  thought  it  like 
the  roar  of  a  cataract,  but  it  was  too  change  I  iil  for  the 
cataract;  and  then  we  would  decide,  s])eakiiig  in  skr])y 
voices,  that  it  could  be  c()mi)are(l  witli  nothing  but 
itself. 

My  mind  was  cntii'cly  prcoccu])ied  by  the  noise.  I 
barkened  to  it  by  the  liour,  ga])ingly  hnrkened,  and  let 
my  cigarette  go  out.     Sometimes  the  wind  would  make  a 
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sally  nearer  hand,  and  send  a  shrill,  whistling  crash  among 
the  foliage  on  our  side  of  the  glen ;  and  sometimes  a  back- 
draft  would  strike  into  the  elbow  where  we  sat,  and  cast 
the  gravel  and  torn  leaves  into  our  faces.  But  for  the 
most  part,  this  great,  streaming  gale  passed  unweariedly 
by  us  into  Xapa  Valley,  not  two  hundred  yards  away, 
visible  by  the  tossing  boughs,  stunningly  audible,  and  yet 
not  moving  a  hair  upon  our  heads.  So  it  blew  all  night 
long  while  I  was  writing  up  my  journal,  and  after  we 
were  in  bed,  under  a  cloudless,  starset  heaven;  and  so  it 
was  blowing  still  next  morning  when  we  rose. 

It  was  a  laughable  thought  to  us,  what  had  become  of 
our  cheerful,  wandering  Hebrews.  We  could  not  suppose 
they  had  reached  a  destination.  The  meanest  boy  could 
lead  them  miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  a  gopher-hole. 
Boys,  we  felt  to  be  their  special  danger;  none  others  were 
of  that  exact  pitch  of  cheerful  irrelevancy  to  exercise  a 
kindred  sway  upon  their  minds :  but  before  the  attractions 
of  a  boy  their  most  settled  resolutions  would  be  wax.  AVe 
thought  we  could  follow  in  fancy  these  three  aged  Hebrew 
truants  wandering  in  and  out  on  hilltop  and  in  thicket,  a 
demon  boy  trotting  far  ahead,  their  will-o'-the-wisp  con- 
ductor; and  at  last  about  midnight,  the  wind  still  roaring 
in  the  darkness,  we  had  a  vision  of  all  three  on  their  knees 
upon  a  mountain-top  around  a  glowworm. 


Ill 

THE   RETURN 

'^JT^XT  morning  we  were  up  by  half -past  five,  according 
-*-^  to  agreement,  and  it  was  ten  by  the  clock  before  our 
Jew  boys  returned  to  pick  us  up:  Kelmar,  Mrs.  Kelmar, 
and  Abramina,  all  smiling  from  ear  to  ear,  and  full  of 
tales  of  the  hospitality  they  had  found  on  the  other  side. 
It  had  not  gone  unrewarded ;  for  I  observed  with  interest 
that  the  ship's  kettles,  all  but  one,  had  been  ''placed." 
Three  I^ake  County  families,  at  least,  endowed  for  life 
with  a  ship's  kettle.    Come,  this  was  no  misspent  Sunday. 
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The  absence  of  the  kettles  told  its  own  story:  our  Jews 
said  nothing  about  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  said 
many  kind  and  comely  things  about  the  people  they  had 
met.  The  two  women,  in  particular,  had  been  charmed 
out  of  themselves  by  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  surrounded 
by  her  admirers;  all  evening,  it  appeared,  they  had  been 
triumphing  together  in  the  girl's  innocent  successes, 
and  to  this  natural  and  unselfish  joy  they  gave  ex- 
pression in  language  that  was  beautiful  by  its  simj)licity 
and  truth. 

Take  them  for  all  in  all,  few  people  have  done  my  heart 
more  good;  they  seemed  so  thoroughly  entitled  to  happi- 
ness, and  to  enjoy  it  in  so  large  a  measure  and  so  free 
from  afterthought;  almost  they  persuaded  me  to  be 
a  Jew.  There  was,  indeed,  a  chink  of  money  in  their 
talk.  They  particularly  commended  people  who  were 
well-to-do. 

''He  don't  care — ain't  it?"  was  their  highest  word  of  com- 
mendation to  an  individual  fate ;  and  here  I  seem  to  grasp 
the  root  of  their  philosophy — it  was  to  be  free  from  care, 
to  be  free  to  make  these  Sunday  wanderings,  that  tliey  so 
eagerly  pursued  after  wealtli ;  and  all  this  carefulness  was 
to  be  careless.  The  fine,  good  liumor  of  all  three  seemed 
to  declare  they  had  attained  their  end.  Yet  there  was  the 
other  side  to  it ;  and  the  recipients  of  kettles  perhaps  cared 
greatly. 

No  sooner  had  they  returned,  than  tlie  scene  of  yester- 
day began  again.  The  horses  were  not  even  tied  with  a 
straw  rope  this  time — it  was  not  worth  while;  and  Kclmar 
disappeared  into  the  bar,  leaving  tliem  under  a  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  I  had  to  devote  myself.  I  stood 
under  the  shadow  of  tliat  tree  for,  I  siip])ose,  liard  u])on 
an  hour,  and  Iiad  not  tlie  lieart  to  be  angry.  Once  some 
one  remembered  me,  and  brouglit  me  out  lialf  a  tiiniblcr- 
ful  of  tlie  ])hiyf'ul,  innocuous  American  cocktail.  1  drank 
it,  and  lo!  veins  of  living  fire  ran  down  my  leg;  and  then  a 
focus  of  conflagration  remained  seated  in  my  stomach,  not 
unpleasantly,  for  (juarter  of  an  hour.  T  love  these  sweet, 
fiery  pangs,  but  I  will  not  court  tlieni.  Tlic  bulk  of  llie 
time  I  spent  in  repeating  as  much  French   ])oetrv   as  1 
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could  remember  to  the  horses,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
hugely.     And  now  it  went: 

"O  ma  vieille  Font-georges 
Ou  volent  les  rouges-gorges:" 

and  again,  to  a  more  trampling  measure: 

"Et  tout  tremble,  Irun,  Coirabre, 
Santander^  Almodovar, 
Sitot  qu'on  entend  le  timbre 
Des  cymbales  de  Bivar." 

The  redbreasts  and  the  brooks  of  Europe,  in  that  dry  and 
songless  land;  brave  old  names  and  wars,  strong  cities, 
cymbals,  and  bright  armor,  in  that  nook  of  the  mountain, 
sacred  only  to  the  Indian  and  the  bear!  This  is  still  the 
strangest  thing  in  all  man's  traveling,  that  he  should  carry 
about  with  him  incongruous  memories.  There  is  no 
foreign  land;  it  is  the  traveler  only  that  is  foreign,  and 
now  and  again,  by  a  flash  of  recollection,  lights  up  the 
contrasts  of  the  earth. 

But  while  I  was  thus  w^andering  in  my  fancy,  great 
feats  had  been  transacted  in  the  bar.  Corwin  the  bold  had 
fallen,  Kelmar  was  again  crowned  Avith  laurels,  and  the 
last  of  the  ship's  kettles  had  changed  hands.  If  I  had  ever 
doubted  the  purity  of  Kelmar's  motives,  if  I  had  ever 
suspected  him  of  a  single  eye  to  business  in  his  eternal 
dallyings,  now  at  least,  when  the  last  kettle  was  disposed 
of,  my  suspicions  must  have  been  alla^^ed.  I  dare  not 
guess  how  much  more  time  was  wasted ;  nor  how  often  we 
drove  off,  merely  to  drive  back  again  and  renew  inter- 
rupted conversations  about  nothing,  before  the  Toll  House 
was  fairlv  left  behind.  Alas!  and  not  a  mile  do^Ti  the 
grade  there  stands  a  ranch  in  a  sunny  vineyard,  and  here 
we  must  all  dismount  again  and  enter. 

Only  the  old  lady  was  at  home,  JNIrs.  Guele,  a  brown  old 
Swiss  dame,  the  picture  of  honesty ;  and  with  her  we  drank 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  had  an  age-long  conversation,  which 
would  have  been  highly  delightful  if  Fanny  and  I  had  not 
been  faint  with  hunger.  The  ladies  each  narrated  tlie  story 
of  her  marriage,  our  two  Hebrews  with  the  prettiest  com- 
bination of  sentiment  and  financial  bathos.     Abramina, 
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specially,  endeared  herself  with  every  word.  She  was  as 
simple,  natural  and  engaging  as  a  kid  that  should  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  money-changer.  One 
touch  was  so  resplendently  Hebraic  that  I  can  not  i)ass  it 
over.  When  her  "old  man"  wrote  home  for  her  from 
America,  her  old  man's  family  would  not  intrust  her  with 
the  money  for  the  passage,  till  she  had  bound  herself  by 
an  oath — on  her  knees,  I  think  she  said — not  to  employ 
it  otherwise.  This  had  tickled  Abramina  hugely,  but  I 
think  it  tickled  me  fully  more. 

Mrs.  Guele  told  of  her  home-sickness  up  here  in  the 
long  winters;  of  her  honest,  countrywoman  troubles  and 
alarms  upon  the  journey;  how  in  the  bank  at  Frankfort 
she  had  feared  lest  the  banker,  after  having  taken  her 
check,  should  deny  all  knowledge  of  it — a  fear  I  have 
myself  every  time  I  go  to  a  bank;  and  how  crossing  the 
Luneburger  Heath,  an  old  lady,  witnessing  her  trouble 
and  finding  whither  she  was  bound,  had  given  her  "the 
blessing  of  a  person  eighty  years  old,  which  would  be 
sure  to  bring  her  safely  to  the  States.  And  the  first  thing 
I  did,"  added  Mrs.  Guele,  "was  to  fall  downstairs." 

At  length  we  got  out  of  the  house,  and  some  of  us  into 
the  trap,  when — judgment  of  Heaven! — here  came  ]Mr. 
Guele  from  his  vineyard.  So  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
went  by;  till  at  length,  at  our  earnest  pleading,  we  set 
forth  again  in  earnest,  Fanny  and  I  white-faced  and 
silent,  but  the  Jews  still  smiling.  The  heart  fails  me. 
There  was  yet  another  stoppage!  And  we  drove  at  last 
into  Calistoga  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  Fanny  and  I 
having  breakfasted  at  six  in  the  morning,  eight  mortal 
hours  before.  We  were  a  pallid  couple;  but  still  the  Jews 
were  smiling. 

So  ended  our  excursion  with  the  village  usurers;  and, 
now  that  it  was  done,  we  had  no  more  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  business,  nor  of  the  part  we  had  been  playing  in  it, 
than  the  child  unborn.  That  all  the  people  we  had  met 
were  the  slaves  of  Kclmar,  though  in  various  degrees  of 
servitude;  tliat  we  ourselves  had  been  sent  u])  the  moun- 
tain in  the  interests  of  none  but  Kelinar;  tliat  the  niont  y 
we  laid  out,  dollar  by  dollar,  cent  by  cent,  and  through 
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the  hands  of  various  intermediaries,  should  all  hop  ulti- 
mately into  Kelmar's  till; — these  were  facts  that  we 
only  grew  to  recognize  in  the  course  of  time  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  evidence.  At  length  all  doubt  was 
quieted,  when  one  of  the  kettle-holders  confessed.  Stop- 
ping his  trap  in  the  moonlight,  a  little  way  out  of  Calis- 
toga,  he  told  me,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  dare  not  show 
face  there  with  an  empty  pocket.  *'You  see,  I  don't  mind 
if  it  was  only  five  dollars,  INIr.  Stevens,"  he  said,  "but  I 
must  give  INIr.  Kelmar  something.'' 

Even  now,  when  the  whole  tyrann}^  is  plain  to  me,  I 
can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  as  angry  as  perhaps  I 
should  be  with  the  Hebrew  tyrant.  The  whole  game  of 
business  is  beggar  my  neighbor ;  and  though  perhaps  that 
game  looks  uglier  when  played  at  such  close  quarters  and 
on  so  small  a  scale,  it  is  none  the  more  intrinsically  in- 
humane for  that.  The  village  usurer  is  not  so  sad  a  feature 
of  humanity  and  human  progress  as  the  millionaire  manu- 
facturer, fattening  on  the  toil  and  loss  of  thousands,  and 
yet  declaiming  from  the  platform  against  the  greed  and 
dishonesty  of  landlords.  If  it  were  fair  for  Cobden  to 
buy  up  land  from  owners  whom  he  thought  unconscious 
of  its  proper  value,  it  was  fair  enough  for  my  Russian 
Jew  to  give  credit  to  his  farmers.  Kelmar,  if  he  was  un- 
conscious of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  was  at  least  silent 
in  the  matter  of  his  brother's  mote. 


THE    ACT    OF    SQUATTING 

THERE  were  four  of  us  squatters — myself  and  my 
wife,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Silverado;  Sam,  the 
Crown  Prince;  and  Chuchu,  the  Grand  Duke. 
Chuchu,  a  setter  crossed  with  spaniel,  was  the  most  un- 
suited  for  a  rough  life.  He  had  been  nurtured  tenderly 
in  the  society  of  ladies;  his  heart  was  large  and  soft;  he 
regarded  the  sofa-cushion  as  a  bed-rock  necessary  of 
existence.  Though  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  he  loved  to 
sit  in  ladies'  laps;  he  never  said  a  bad  word  in  all  his  blame- 
less days;  and  if  he  had  seen  a  flute,  I  am  sure  he  could 
have  played  upon  it  by  nature.  It  may  seem  hard  to  say 
it  of  a  dog,  but  Chuchu  was  a  tame  cat. 

The  king  and  queen,  the  grand  duke,  and  a  basket  of 
cold  provender  for  immediate  use,  set  forth  from  Calistoga 
in  a  double  buggy;  the  crown  prince,  on  horseback,  led 
the  way  like  an  outrider.  Bags  and  boxes  and  a  second- 
hand stove  were  to  follow  close  upon  our  heels  by  Han- 
son's team. 

It  was  a  beautiful  still  dav;  the  skv  was  one  field  of 
azure.  Not  a  leaf  moved,  not  a  speck  appeared  in  heaven. 
Only  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  little  snowy 
wisp  of  cloud  after  another  kept  detaching  itself,  like 
smoke  from  a  volcano,  and  blowing  southward  in  some 
high  stream  of  air:  JNIount  Saint  Helena  still  at  lier 
interminable  task,  making  the  weather,  like  a  Lapland 
witch. 

By  noon  we  had  come  in  sight  of  the  mill:  a  great 
brown  building,  half-way  up  the  hill,  big  as  a  factory, 
two  stories  high,  and  with  tanks  and  ladders  along  the 
roof;  which,  as  a  pendicle  of  Silverado  niine,  we  held  to  be 
an  outlying  province  of  our  own.  Tbithei*,  then,  we  went, 
crossing  the  valley  by  a  grassy  trail;  and  there  lunched 
out  of  the  basket,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  portico,  and  wonder- 
ing, while  we  ate,  at  this  great  bulk  of  useless  building. 
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Through  a  chink  we  could  look  far  down  into  the  interior, 
and  see  sunbeams  floating  in  the  dust  and  striking  on  tier 
after  tier  of  silent,  rusty  machinery.  It  cost  six  thousand 
dollars,  twelve  hundred  English  sovereigns;  and  now, 
liere  it  stands  deserted,  like  the  temple  of  a  forgotten 
religion,  the  busy  millers  toiling  somewhere  else.  All  the 
time  we  were  there,  mill  and  mill  town  showed  no  sign  of 
life;  that  part  of  the  mountain-side,  which  is  very  open 
and  green,  was  tenanted  by  no  living  creature  but  our- 
selves and  the  insects;  and  nothing  stirred  but  the  cloud 
manufactory  upon  the  mountain  summit.  It  was  odd  to 
compare  this  with  the  former  days,  when  the  engine 
was  in  full  blast,  the  mill  palpitating  to  its  strokes,  and 
the  carts  came  rattling  down  from  Silverado,  charged 
with  ore. 

By  two  we  had  been  landed  at  the  mine,  the  buggy  was 
gone  again,  and  we  were  left  to  our  own  reflections  and 
the  basket  of  cold  provender,  until  Hanson  should  arrive. 
Hot  as  it  was  by  the  sun,  there  was  something  chill  in  such 
a  home-coming,  in  that  world  of  wreck  and  rust,  splinter 
and  rolling  gravel,  where  for  so  many  5^ears  no  fire  had 
smoked. 

Silverado  platform  filled  the  whole  w^idth  of  the  canon. 
Above,  as  I  have  said,  this  vv^as  a  wild,  red,  stony  gully  in 
the  mountains;  but  below  it  was  a  wooded  dingle.  And 
through  this,  I  was  told,  there  had  gone  a  path  between 
the  mine  and  the  Toll  House — our  natural  northwest  pas- 
sage to  civilization.  I  found  and  followed  it,  clearing  my 
way  as  I  went  through  fallen  branches  and  dead  trees.  It 
wenL  straight  down  that  steep  canon,  till  it  brought  you 
out  abruptly  over  the  roofs  of  the  hotel.  There  was  no- 
where any  break  in  the  descent.  It  almost  seemed  as  if^ 
were  you  to  drop  a  stone  down  the  old  iron  chute  at  our 
]:)latform,  it  would  never  rest  until  it  hopped  upon  the 
Toll  House  shingles.  Signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  an- 
cient greatness  of  Silverado.  The  footpath  was  well 
marked,  and  had  been  well  trodden  in  the  old  days  by 
tliirsty  miners.  And  far  down,  buried  in  foliage,  deep  out 
of  sight  of  Silverado,  I  came  on  a  last  out]:)ost  of  the  mine 
— a  mound  of  gravel,  some  wreck  of  wooden  aqueduct,  and 
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the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  like  a  treasure  grotto  in  a  fairy 
story. 

A  stream  of  water,  fed  by  the  invisible  leakage  from 
our  shaft,  and  dyed  red  with  cinnabar  or  iron,  ran 
trippingly  forth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  cave ;  and,  look- 
ing far  under  the  arch,  I  could  see  something  like  an  iron 
lantern  fastened  on  the  rocky  wall.  It  was  a  promising 
spot  for  the  imagination.  No  boy  could  have  left  it  un- 
explored. 

The  stream  thenceforward  stole  along  the  bottom  of 
the  dingle,  and  made,  for  that  dry  land,  a  pleasant 
warbling  in  the  leaves.  Once,  I  suppose,  it  ran  splashing 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  canon,  but  now  its  head 
waters  had  been  tapped  by  the  shaft  at  Silverado,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  its  course  it  wandered  sunless  among  the 
joints  of  the  mountain.  Xo  wonder  that  it  should  better 
its  pace  when  it  sees,  far  before  it,  daylight  whitening  in 
the  arch,  or  that  it  should  come  trotting  forth  into  the 
sunlight  with  a  song. 

The  two  stages  had  gone  by  when  I  got  do^v^l,  and  the 
Toll  House  stood,  dozing  in  sun  and  dust  and  silence,  like 
a  place  enchanted.  Aly  mission  was  after  hay  for  bed- 
ding, and  that  I  was  readily  promised.  But  when  I  men- 
tioned that  we  were  waiting  for  Rufe,  the  people  shook 
their  heads.     Rufe  was  not  a  regular  man  any  way,  it 

seemed;  and  if  he  got  playing  poker Well,  poker  was 

too  many  for  Rufe.  I  had  not  yet  heard  them  bracketed 
together;  but  it  seemed  a  natural  conjunction,  and  com- 
mended itself  swiftlv  to  mv  fears;  and  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turned  to  Silverado  and  had  told  my  story,  we  practically 
gave  Hanson  up,  and  set  ourselves  to  do  what  we  could 
find  do-able  in  our  desert-island  state. 

The  lower  room  had  Ix^^en  the  assayer's  office.  The  floor 
was  thick  with  dcJjris — j)art  human,  from  the  former  occu- 
2)ants;  part  natural,  sifted  in  by  mountain  winds.  In  a  sea 
of  red  (lust  there  swam  or  floated  sticks,  boards,  hay,  straw, 
stones,  and  pa|)er;  ancient  newspapers,  above  all — for  the 
newspaper,  especially  when  torn,  soon  becomes  an  anticjuity 
— and  bills  of  the  Silverado  boarding-house,  some  dated 
Silverado,  some  C'alistoga  ^line.     Here  is  one,  verbatim; 
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and  if  any  one  can  calculate  the  scale  of  charges,  he  has 
my  envious  admiration. 

Calistoga  Mine,  May  3rd,  1875. 
John  Stanley 

To  S.  Chapman,  Cr. 
To  board  from  April  1st,  to  April  30      .       .       .      $25    75 
"       May    1st,  to    3rd      ...       .  2  00 


27   75 


Where  is  John  Stanley  mining  now?  Where  is  S. 
Chapman,  within  whose  hospitable  walls  we  were  to  lodge? 
The  date  was  but  five  years  old,  but  in  that  time  the  world 
had  changed  for  Silverado;  like  Palmyra  in  the  desert, 
it  had  outlived  its  people  and  its  purpose ;  we  camped,  like 
Layard,  amid  ruins,  and  these  names  spoke  to  us  of 
prehistoric  time.  A  bootjack,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  dog- 
hutch,  and  these  bills  of  INIr.  Chapman's  were  the  only 
speaking  relics  that  we  disinterred  from  all  that  vast  Sil- 
verado rubbish-heap;  but  what  would  I  not  have  given 
to  unearth  a  letter,  a  pocketbook,  a  diary,  only  a  ledger, 
or  a  roll  of  names,  to  take  me  back,  in  a  more  personal 
manner,  to  the  past?  It  pleases  me,  besides,  to  fancy 
that  Stanley  or  Chapman,  or  one  of  their  companions, 
may  light  upon  this  chronicle,  and  be  struck  by  the  name, 
and  read  some  news  of  their  anterior  home,  coming,  as 
it  were,  out  of  a  subsequent  epoch  of  history  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

As  we  were  tumbling  the  mingled  rubbish  on  the  floor, 
kicking  it  with  our  feet,  and  groping  for  these  written 
evidences  of  the  past,  Sam,  with  a  somewhat  whitened 
face,  produced  a  paper  bag.  "What's  this?"  said  he.  It 
contained  a  granulated  powder,  something  the  color  of 
Gregory's  Mixture,  but  rosier;  and  as  there  were  several 
of  the  bags,  and  each  more  or  less  broken,  the  powder  was 
spread  widely  on  the  floor.  Had  any  of  us  ever  seen  giant 
powder?  No,  nobody  had;  and  instantly  there  grew  up 
in  my  mind  a  sliadowy  belief,  verging  with  every  moment 
nearer  to  certitude,  that  I  liad  somewliere  heard  somebody 
describe  it  as  just  such  a  ])owder  as  tlie  one  around  us.  I 
have  learned  sirice  that  it  is  a  substance  not  unlike  tallow, 
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and  is  made  up  in  rolls  for  all  the  world  like  tallow 
candles. 

Fanny,  to  add  to  our  happiness,  told  us  a  story  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  camped  one  night,  like  ourselves,  by 
a  deserted  mine.  He  was  a  handy,  thrifty  fellow,  and 
looked  right  and  left  for  plunder,  but  all  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  was  a  can  of  oil.  After  dark  he  had  to  see  to 
the  horses  with  a  lantern ;  and  not  to  miss  an  opportunity, 
filled  up  his  lamp  from  the  oil  can.  Thus  equipped,  he 
set  forth  into  the  forest.  A  little  while  after,  his  friends 
heard  a  loud  explosion ;  the  mountain  echoes  bellowed,  and 
then  all  was  still.  On  examination,  the  can  proved  to  con- 
tain oil,  with  the  trifling  addition  of  nitro-glycerine ;  but 
no  research  disclosed  a  trace  of  either  man  or  lantern. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  after  this  anecdote,  to  see  us 
sweeping  out  the  giant  powder.  It  seemed  never  to  be 
far  enough  away.  And,  after  all,  it  was  only  some  rock 
pounded  for  assay. 

So  much  for  the  lower  room.  We  scraped  some  of  the 
rougher  dirt  off  the  floor,  and  left  it.  That  was  our 
sitting-room  and  kitchen,  though  there  was  nothing  to  sit 
upon  but  the  table,  and  no  provision  for  a  fire  except  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  room  above,  which  had  once  con- 
tained the  chimney  of  a  stove. 

To  that  u])per  room  we  now  proceeded.  There  were 
the  eighteen  bunks  in  a  double  tier,  nine  on  either  hand, 
w^here  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  miners  had  once  snored 
together  all  night  long,  John  Stanley,  ])erhaps,  snoring 
loudest.  There  was  the  roof,  with  a  hole  in  it  through 
which  the  sun  now  shot  an  arrow.  There  was  the  floor, 
in  much  the  same  state  as  the  one  below,  thoiigli,  })erliaps, 
there  was  more  hay,  and  certainly  there  was  the  added 
ingredient  of  broken  glass,  the  man  who  stole  the  window- 
frames  having  a])parently  made  a  miscarriage  with  this 
one.  Without  a  broom,  witliout  bay  or  liedding,  we  could 
but  look  about  us  with  a  ])eginning  of  des])air.  The  one 
bright  arrow  of  day,  in  that  gaunt  and  shattered  barrack, 
made  the  rest  look  dirtier  and  darker,  afid  the  siglit  drove 
us  at  last  into  the  open. 

Here,  also,  the  handiwork  of  man  lay  ruined:  i)ut  tlic 
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plants  were  all  alive  and  thriving;  the  view  below  was 
fresh  with  the  colors  of  nature;  and  we  had  exchanged  a 
dim,  human  garret  for  a  corner,  even  although  it  were 
untidy,  of  the  blue  hall  of  heaven.  Not  a  bird,  not  a 
beast,  not  a  reptile.  There  was  no  noise  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  save  when  we  passed  beside  the  staging,  and 
heard  the  water  musically  falling  in  the  shaft. 

We  wandered  to  and  fro.  We  searched  among  that 
drift  of  lumber — wood  and  iron,  nails  and  rails,  and 
sleepers  and  the  wheels  of  trucks.  We  gazed  up  the  cleft 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  We  sat  by  the  margin 
of  the  dump  and  saw,  far  below  us,  the  green  treetops 
standing  still  in  the  clear  air.  Beautiful  perfumes, 
breaths  of  bay,  resin,  and  nutmeg,  came  to  us  more  often 
and  grew  sweeter  and  sharper  as  the  afternoon  declined. 
But  still  there  was  no  word  of  Hanson.  I  set  to  with  pick 
and  shovel,  and  deepened  the  pool  behind  the  shaft,  till 
we  were  sure  of  sufficient  water  for  the  morning;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  finished,  the  sun  had  begun  to  go  down 
behind  the  mountain  shoulder,  the  platform  was  plunged 
in  quiet  shadow,  and  a  chill  descended  from  the  sky. 
Night  began  early  in  our  cleft.  Before  us,  over  the 
margin  of  the  dump,  we  could  see  the  sun  still  striking 
aslant  into  the  wooded  nick  below  and  on  the  battlemented, 
pine-bescattered  ridges  on  the  farther  side. 

There  was  no  stove,  of  course,  and  no  hearth  in  our 
lodging,  so  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  blacksmith's  forge 
across  the  platform.  If  the  platform  be  taken  as  a  stage, 
and  the  out-curving  margin  of  the  dump  to  represent  the 
line  of  the  footlights,  then  our  house  would  be  the  first 
wing  on  the  actor's  left,  and  this  blacksmith's  forge, 
although  no  match  for  it  in  size,  the  foremost  on  the 
right.  It  was  a  low,  brown  cottage,  planted  close  against 
the  hill,  and  overhung  by  the  foliage  and  peeling  boughs 
of  a  madrona  thicket.  Within  it  was  full  of  dead  leaves 
and  mountain  dust,  and  rubbish  from  the  mine.  But  we 
soon  had  a  good  fire  brightly  blazing,  and  sat  close  about 
it  on  impromptu  seats.  Chuchu,  the  slave  of  sofa-cush- 
ions, whimpered  for  a  softer  bed;  but  the  rest  of  us  were 
greatly  revived  and  comforted  by  that  good  creature — 
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fire,  which  gives  us  warmth  and  light  and  companionable 
sounds,  and  colors  up  the  emptiest  building  with  better 
than  frescoes.  For  a  while  it  w^as  even  pleasant  in  the 
forge,  with  the  blaze  in  the  midst,  and  a  look  over  our 
shoulders  on  the  woods  and  mountains  where  the  day  was 
dying  like  a  dolphin. 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  before  Hanson  arrived, 
with  a  wagonful  of  our  effects  and  two  of  his  wife's  rela- 
tives to  lend  him  a  hand.  The  elder  showed  surprising 
strength.  He  would  pick  up  a  huge  packing-case,  full 
of  books  of  all  things,  swing  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  away 
up  the  two  craz}^  ladders  and  the  breakneck  spout  of 
rolling  mineral,  familiarly  termed  a  path,  that  led  from 
the  cart-track  to  our  house.  Even  for  a  man  unburdened, 
the  ascent  was  toilsome  and  precarious;  but  Irvine  scaled 
it  with  a  light  foot,  carrying  box  after  box,  as  the  hero 
whisks  the  stage  child  up  the  practicable  footway  beside 
the  waterfall  of  the  fifth  act.  With  so  strong  a  helper, 
the  business  was  speedily  transacted.  Soon  the  assayer's 
office  was  thronged  with  our  belongings,  piled  higgledy- 
piggledy,  and  upside  down,  about  the  floor.  There  were 
our  boxes,  indeed,  ])ut  my  wife  had  left  her  keys  in  Calis- 
toga.  There  was  the  stove,  but,  alas!  our  carriers  had 
forgot  the  chimney,  and  lost  one  of  the  plates  along  the 
road.     The  Silverado  problem  was  scarce  solved. 

Rufe  himself  was  grave  and  good-natured  over  liis 
share  of  blame;  he  even,  if  I  remember  right,  expressed 
regret.  But  his  crew,  to  my  astonishment  and  anger, 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  lauglicd  aloud  at  our  dis- 
tress. They  thouglit  it  "real  funny"  about  the  stovc-])ipe 
tliey  had  forgotten;  "real  funny"  that  tlicy  sliouhl  liave 
lost  a  ])late.  As  for  hay,  tlie  wliole  ])arty  refused  to  l)ring 
us  any  till  they  sliould  have  supj)ed.  See  how  kite  they 
were!  Never  had  there  been  sucli  a  job  as  coming  u])  that 
grade!  Nor  often,  I  sus])ect,  sucli  a  game  of  poker  as 
that  before  they  started.  Rut  al)out  nine,  as  a  particular 
favor,  we  shouhl  liave  some  liav. 

So  they  took  tlieir  departure,  leaving  me  still  staring, 
and  we  resigned  ourselves  to  wait  for  tluir  return.     The 

fire  in  the  forge  had  ])een  suffered  to  go  out,  and  we  were 
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one  and  all  too  weary  to  kindle  another.  We  dined,  or, 
not  to  take  that  word  in  vain,  we  ate  after  a  fashion,  in 
the  nightmare  disorder  of  the  assayer's  office,  perched 
among  boxes.  A  single  candle  lighted  us.  It  could 
scarce  be  called  a  house-warming;  for  there  was,  of  course, 
no  fire,  and  with  the  two  open  doors  and  the  open  window 
gaping  on  the  night,  like  breaches  in  a  fortress,  it  began 
to  grow  rapidly  chill.  Talk  ceased;  nobody  moved  but 
the  unhappy  Chuchu,  still  in  quest  of  sofa-cushions,  who 
tumbled  complainingly  among  the  trunks.  It  required  a 
certain  happiness  of  disposition  to  look  forward  hope- 
fully, from  so  dismal  a  beginning,  across  the  brief  hours 
of  night,  to  the  w^arm  shining  of  to-morrow's  sun. 

But  the  hay  arrived  at  last,  and  we  turned,  wdth  our 
last  spark  of  courage,  to  the  bedroom.  We  had  improved 
the  entrance,  but  it  was  still  a  kind  of  rope-walking;  and 
it  would  have  been  droll  to  see  us  mounting,  one  after 
another,  by  candle-light,  under  the  open  stars. 

The  western  door — that  which  looked  up  the  canon, 
and  through  which  we  entered  by  our  bridge  of  flying 
plank — was  still  entire,  a  handsome,  paneled  door,  the 
most  finished  piece  of  carpentry  in  Silverado.  And  the 
two  lowest  bunks  next  to  this  we  roughly  filled  with  hay 
for  that  night's  use.  Through  the  opposite,  or  eastern- 
looking  gable,  with  its  open  door  and  window,  a  faint, 
diffused  starshine  came  into  the  room  like  mist ;  and  when 
we  were  once  in  bed,  we  lay,  awaiting  sleep,  in  a  haunted, 
incomplete  obscurity.  At  first  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  utter.  Then  a  high  wind  began  in  the  distance  among 
the  treetops,  and  for  hours  continued  to  grow  higher.  It 
seemed  to  me  much  such  a  wind  as  we  had  found  on  our 
visit;  yet  here  in  our  open  chamber  we  were  fanned  only 
by  gentle  and  refreshing  drafts,  so  deep  was  the  canon, 
so  close  our  house  was  planted  under  the  overhanging 
rock. 


THE    HUNTER'S    FAMILY 

THERE  is  quite  a  large  race  or  class  of  people  in 
America,  for  whom  we  scarcely  seem  to  have  a 
parallel  in  England.  Of  pure  white  blood,  they 
are  unknown  or  unrecognizable  in  towns;  inhabit  the 
fringe  of  settlements  and  the  deep,  quiet  places  of  the 
country;  rebellious  to  all  labor,  and  pettily  thievish,  like 
the  English  gypsies ;  rustically  ignorant,  but  with  a  touch 
of  wood-lore  and  the  dexterity  of  the  savage.  Whence 
they  came  is  a  moot  point.  At  the  time  of  the  war,  they 
j:)oured  north  in  crowds  to  escape  the  conscription;  lived 
during  the  summer  on  fruits,  wild  animals,  and  petty 
theft ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter,  when  these  supplies 
failed,  built  great  fires  in  the  forest,  and  there  died  stoic- 
ally by  starvation.  They  are  widely  scattered,  however, 
and  easily  recognized.  Loutish,  but  not  ill-looking,  they 
will  sit  all  day,  swinging  their  legs  on  a  field  fence,  the 
mind  seemingly  as  devoid  of  all  reflection  as  a  Suffolk 
peasant's,  careless  of  politics,  for  the  most  part  incapable 
of  reading,  but  with  a  rebellious  vanity  and  a  strong  sense 
of  independence.  Hunting  is  their  most  congenial  busi- 
ness, or,  if  the  occasion  offers,  a  little  amateur  detection. 
In  tracking  a  criminal,  following  a  particular  horse  along 
a  beaten  highway,  and  drawing  inductions  from  a  hair  or 
a  foot])rint,  one  of  those  somnolent,  grinning  Hodges 
will  suddenly  display  activity  of  Ixxly  and  finesse  of  mind. 
By  their  names  ye  may  know  them,  the  women  figuring 
as  Loveina,  T^arsenia,  Serena,  licanna,  Orreana;  the  men 
answering  to  Alvin,  Alva,  or  Orion,  pronounced  Orrion, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first.  ANMiether  they  are  indeed  a 
race,  or  Avhether  this  is  the  form  of  deneneracv  common 
to  all  backwoodsmen,  they  are  at  least  known  by  a  generic 
])yword,  as  Poor  Whites  or  liOwdowners. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  ILanson  family  was  Poor  White, 
because  the  name  savors  of  offense;  but  1  may  go  ms  i'nr 
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as  tliis — they  were,  in  many  points,  not  unsimilar  to  the 
people  nsuall}^  so  called.  Rufe  himself  combined  two  of 
the  qualifications,  for  he  was  both  a  hunter  and  an  amateur 
detective.  It  was  he  who  pursued  Russel  and  Dollar,  the 
robbers  of  the  Lakeport  stage,  and  captured  them  the  very 
morning  after  the  exploit,  while  they  were  still  sleeping  in 
a  hayfield.  Russel,  a  drunken  Scotch  carpenter,  was  even 
an  acquaintance  of  his  own,  and  he  expressed  much  grave 
commiseration  for  his  fate.  In  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
Rufe  was  grave.  I  never  saw  him  hurried.  When  he 
spoke,  he  took  out  his  pipe  w^ith  ceremonial  deliberation, 
looked  east  and  west,  and  then,  in  quiet  tones  and  few 
w^ords,  stated  his  business  or  told  his  story.  His  gait  was 
to  match;  it  w^ould  never  have  surprised  jou  if,  at  any 
step,  he  had  turned  round  and  walked  away  again,  so 
warily  and  slowly,  and  with'  so  much  seeming  hesitation 
did  he  go  about.  He  lay  long  in  bed  in  the  morning — 
larely,  indeed,  rose  before  noon ;  he  loved  all  games,  from 
poker  to  clerical  croquet,  and  in  the  Toll  House  croquet 
ground  I  have  seen  him  toiling  at  the  latter  with  the  de- 
votion of  a  curate.  He  took  an  interest  in  education,  was 
an  active  member  of  the  local  school  board,  and  when  I 
was  there,  he  had  recently  lost  the  schoolhouse  key.  His 
wagon  was  broken,  but  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
to  mend  it.  Like  all  truly  idle  people,  he  had  an  artistic 
eve. 

He  chose  the  print  stuff  for  his  wife's  dresses,  and 
counseled  her  in  the  making  of  a  patchwork  quilt,  always, 
as  she  thought,  wrongly,  but  to  the  more  educated  eye, 
always  with  bizarre  and  admirable  taste — the  taste  of  an 
Indian.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  perfect,  unoffending 
gentleman  in  word  and  act.  Take  his  clay  pipe  from  him, 
and  he  was  fit  for  an}^  society  but  that  of  fools.  Quiet 
as  he  was,  there  burned  a  deep,  permanent  excitement  in 
his  dark  blue  eyes;  and  when  this  grave  man  smiled,  it 
was  like  sunshine  in  a  shady  place. 

Mrs.  Hanson  {nee,  if  you  please,  Lovelands)  was  more 
commonplace  than  her  lord.  She  was  a  comely  woman, 
too,  plump,  fair-colored,  with  wonderful  white  teeth;  and 
in  her  print  dresses   (chosen  by  Rufe)   and  with  a  large 
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sunbonnet  shading  her  valued  complexion,  made,  I  as- 
sure you,  a  very  agreeable  figure.  But  she  was  on  the 
surface,  what  there  was  of  her,  outspoken  and  loud- 
sj)oken.  Her  noisy  laughter  had  none  of  the  charm  of  one 
of  Hanson's  rare,  slow-spreading  smiles;  there  was  no 
reticence,  no  mystery,  no  manner  about  the  woman:  she 
was  a  first-class  dairymaid,  but  her  husband  was  an  un- 
known quantity  between  the  savage  and  the  nobleman. 
She  was  often  in  and  out  with  us,  merry,  and  healthy,  and 
fair;  he  came  far  seldomer — only,  indeed,  when  there  was 
business,  or  now  and  again,  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
brushed  up  for  the  occasion,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and 
a  clean  clay  pipe  in  his  teeth.  These  visits,  in  our  forest 
state,  had  quite  the  air  of  an  event,  and  turned  our  red 
canon  into  a  salon. 

Such  was  the  pair  who  ruled  in  the  old  Silverado  Hotel, 
among  the  windy  trees,  on  the  mountain  shoulder  over- 
looking the  whole  length  of  Napa  Valley,  as  the  man  aloft 
looks  down  on  the  ship's  deck.  There  tliey  kept  house, 
with  sundry  horses  and  fowls,  and  a  family  of  sons, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  I  think  George  Washington,  among 
the  number.  Nor  did  they  want  visitors.  An  old  gentle- 
man, of  singular  stolidity,  and  called  Breedlove — 1  think 
he  had  crossed  the  plains  in  the  same  caravan  with  Rufe — 
housed  with  them  for  a  while  during  our  stay;  and  they  had 
besides  a  permanent  lodger,  in  the  form  of  JNIrs.  Hanson's 
brother,  Irvine  Lovelands.  I  s])ell  Irvine  by  guess;  for  I 
could  get  no  information  on  the  subject,  just  as  I  could 
never  find  out,  in  spite  of  many  in(|uiries,  whether  or  not 
Rufe  was  a  contraction  for  Rufus.  Tliey  were  all  cheer- 
fully at  sea  about  their  Jiames  in  that  generation.  ^Vnd  this 
is  surely  the  more  notable  where  tlie  names  are  all  so  strange, 
and  even  tlie  family  names  appear  to  have  been  coined. 
At  one  time,  at  least,  the  ancestors  of  all  these  i\lvins  and 
Alvas,  Loveinas,  I^ovelands,  and  l^reedloves,  must  have 
taken  serious  council  and  found  a  certain  ])oetrv  in  these 
denoim'nations;  that  must  have  ))een,  then,  their  form  of 
literature.  Rut  still  times  eliMngc;  and  tlieir  next  deseen- 
dants,  the  (ieorge  A\^ishingtnns  and  Dnniel  ^^^'hste^s.  will 
at  least  be  clear  upon  the  ])()int.     And  anywjiy,  and  how- 
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ever  his  name  should  be  spelt,  this  Ii'vune  Lovelands  was 
the  most  unmitigated  Caliban  I  ever  knew. 

Our  very  first  morning  at  Silverado,  when  we  were  full 
of  business,  patching  up  doors  and  windows,  making  beds 
and  seats,  and  getting  our  rough  lodging  into  shape, 
Irvine  and  his  sister  made  their  appearance  together,  she 
for  neighborliness  and  general  curiosity;  he,  because  he 
was  working  for  me,  to  my  sorrow,  cutting  firewood  at  I 
forget  how  much  a  day.  The  way  that  he  set  about  cutting 
wood  was  characteristic.  We  were  at  that  moment  patch- 
ing up  and  unpacking  in  the  kitchen.  Down  he  sat  on 
one  side,  and  down  sat  his  sister  on  the  other.  Both  were 
chewing  pine-tree  gum,  and  he,  to  my  annoyance,  accom- 
panied that  simple  pleasure  with  profuse  expectoration. 
She  rattled  away,  talking  up  hill  and  down  dale,  laughing, 
tossing  her  head,  showing  her  brilliant  teeth.  He  looked 
on  in  silence,  now  spitting  heavily  on  the  floor,  now  putting 
his  head  back  and  uttering  a  loud,  discordant,  joyless 
laugh.  He  had  a  tangle  of  shock  hair,  the  color  of  wool ; 
his  mouth  was  a  grin;  although  as  strong  as  a  horse,  he 
looked  neither  heavy  nor  yet  adroit,  only  leggy,  coltish, 
and  in  the  road.  But  it  was  plain  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  visit;  and  he  laughed  frankly 
whenever  we  failed  to  accomplish  what  we  were  about. 
This  was  scarcely  helpful;  it  was  even,  to  amateur  car- 
penters, embarrassing;  but  it  lasted  until  we  knocked  off 
work  and  began  to  get  dinner.  Then  Mrs.  Hanson  re- 
membered she  should  have  been  gone  an  hour  ago;  and 
the  pair  retired,  and  the  lady's  laughter  died  away  among 
the  nutmegs  down  the  path.  That  was  Irvine's  first  daj^'s 
work  in  my  employment — the  devil  take  him! 

The  next  morning  he  returned  and,  as  he  was  this  time 
alone,  he  bestowed!  his  conversation  upon  us  with  great 
liberality.  He  prided  himself  on  his  intelligence;  asked 
us  if  we  knew  the  schoolma'am.  He  didn't  think  much  of 
her,  anyway.  He  had  tried  her,  he  had.  He  had  put  a 
question  to  her.  If  a  tree  a  hundred  feet  high  were  to 
fall  a  foot  a  day,  how  long  would  it  take  to  fall  riglit 
down?  She  had  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem.  "She 
don't  know  nothing,"  he  opined.    He  told  us  how  a  friend 
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of  his  kept  a  school  with  a  revolver,  and  chuckled  mightily 
over  that;  his  friend  could  teach  school,  he  could.  All 
the  time  he  kept  chewing  gum  and  spitting.  He  would 
stand  a  while  looking  down;  and  then  he  would  toss  back 
his  shock  of  hair,  and  laugh  hoarsely,  and  spit,  and  bring 
forward  a  new  subject.  A  man,  he  told  us,  who  bore  a 
grudge  against  him,  had  poisoned  his  dog.  *'That  was  a 
low  thing  for  a  man  to  do  now,  wasn't  it?  It  wasn't  like 
a  man,  that,  nohow.  But  I  got  even  with  him:  I  pisoned 
his  dog."  His  clumsy  utterance,  his  rude,  embarrassed 
manner,  set  a  fresh  value  on  the  stupidity  of  his  remarks. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  appreciated  the  meaning  of  two 
words  until  I  knew  Irvine — the  verb,  loaf,  and  the  noun, 
oaf;  between  them,  they  complete  his  portrait.  He  could 
lounge,  and  wriggle,  and  rub  himself  against  the  wall,  and 
grin,  and  be  more  in  everybody's  way  than  any  other  two 
people  that  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.  Nothing  that  he  did  be- 
came him;  and  yet  you  were  conscious  that  he  was  one  of 
vour  own  race,  that  his  mind  was  cumbrously  at  work, 
revolving  the  problem  of  existence  like  the  quid  of  gum, 
and  in  his  own  cloudy  manner  enjoying  life,  and  ])assing 
judgment  on  his  fellows.  Above  all  things,  he  was  de- 
lighted with  himself.  You  would  not  have  thought  it, 
from  his  uneasy  manners  and  troubled,  struggling  utter- 
ance; but  he  loved  himself  to  the  marrow,  and  was  happy 
and  proud  like  a  peacock  on  a  rail. 

His  self-esteem  was,  indeed,  the  one  joint  in  his  harness. 
He  could  be  got  to  work,  and  even  kept  at  work,  by 
flattery.  As  long  as  my  wife  stood  over  him,  crying  out 
how  strong  he  was,  so  long  exactly  he  would  stick  to  the 
matter  in  hand;  and  the  moment  slic  turned  her  back,  or 
ceased  to  ])raise  him,  he  would  sto]).  His  ])Iiysical  strength 
was  won(leriul;  and  to  have  a  woman  stand  by  and  ad- 
mire his  achievements,  warmed  his  heart  like  sunshine. 
Yet  he  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  powerful,  and  felt  no 
shame  in  o\vning  to  the  weakness.  Sometliing  was  once 
wanted  from  tlie  crazy  ])latr()rm  over  the  shaft,  and  lie 
at  once  refused  to  ventin'c  there — "did  no!  like."  as  lie 
said,  "foolen'  round  them  kind  o'  ])laces,"  and  let  my  wife 
go  instead  of  him,  looking  on  with  :i  gi'in.     \^inity.  \n  liere 
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it  rules,  is  usually  more  heroic:  but  Irvine  steadily  ap- 
proved himself,  and  expected  others  to  approve  him;  rather 
looked  down  upon  my  wife,  and  decidedly  expected  her  to 
look  up  to  him,  on  the  strength  of  his  superior  prudence. 

Yet  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  matter  was  perhaps 
this,  that  Inline  was  as  beautiful  as  a  statue.  His  features 
were,  in  themselves,  perfect;  it  was  only  his  cloudy,  un- 
couth, and  coarse  expression  that  disfigured  them.  So 
much  strength  residing  in  so  spare  a  frame  was  proof 
sufficient  of  the  accuracy  of  his  shape.  He  must  have 
been  built  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  Jack  Sheppard; 
but  the  famous  housebreaker,  we  may  be  certain,  was  no 
lout.  It  was  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind  no 
less  than  by  the  vigor  of  his  body,  that  he  broke  his  strong 
prison  with  such  imperfect  implements,  turning  the  very 
obstacles  to  service.  Irvine,  in  the  same  case,  w^ould  have 
sat  down  and  spat,  and  grumbled  curses.  He  had  the 
soul  of  a  fat  sheep,  but,  regarded  as  an  artist's  model,  the 
exterior  of  a  Greek  god.  It  was  a  cruel  thought  to  per- 
sons less  favored  in  their  birth,  that  this  creature,  endowed 
— to  use  the  language  of  theaters — with  extraordinary 
"means,"  should  so  manage  to  misemploy  them  that  he 
looked  ugly  and  almost  deformed.  It  was  only  by  an 
effort  of  abstraction,  and  after  many  days,  that  you  dis- 
covered what  he  was. 

By  playing  on  the  oaf's  conceit,  and  standing  closely 
over  him,  we  got  a  path  made  round  the  corner  of  the 
dump  to  our  door,  so  that  we  could  come  and  go  with 
decent  ease;  and  he  even  enjoyed  the  work,  for  in  that 
there  were  boulders  to  be  plucked  up  bodily,  bushes  to  be 
uprooted,  and  other  occasions  for  athletic  display:  but 
cutting  wood  was  a  different  matter.  Anybody  could*  cut 
wood ;  and,  besides,  my  wife  was  tired  of  supervising  him, 
and  had  other  things  to  attend  to.  And,  in  short,  days 
went  by,  and  Irvine  came  daily,  and  talked  and  lounged 
and  spat;  but  the  firewood  remained  intact  as  sleepers  on 
the  platform  or  growing  trees  upon  the  mountain-side. 
Irvine  as  a  wood-cutter,  we  could  tolerate;  but  Irvine  as  a 
friend  of  the  family,  at  so  much  a  day,  was  too  bald  an 
imposition,  and  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  day  of  our  connection,  I  explained  to  him,  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  the  light  in  which  I  had  grown  to  regard 
his  presence.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  could  not  con- 
tinue to  give  him  a  salary  for  spitting  on  the  floor;  and 
this  expression,  which  came  after  a  good  many  others,  at 
last  penetrated  his  obdurate  wits.  He  rose  at  once,  and 
said  if  that  was  the  way  he  was  going  to  be  spoke  to,  he 
reckoned  he  would  quit.  And,  no  one  interposing,  he 
departed. 

So  far,  so  good.     But  we  had  no  firewood.     The  next 
afternoon,  I  strolled  down  to  Rufe's  and  consulted  him 
on  the  subject.    It  was  a  very  droll  interview,  in  the  large, 
bare  north  room  of  the  Silverado  Hotel,  ^Irs.  Hanson's 
patchwork  on  a  frame,  and  Rufe,  and  his  wife,  and  I, 
and  the  oaf  himself,  all  more  or  less  embarrassed.     Rufe 
announced   there   was   nobody   in  the   neighborhood   but 
Irvine  who  could  do  a  day's  work  for  anybody.     Irvine, 
thereupon,   refused   to   have   any   more   to   do  with   my 
service;  he  ^'wouldn't  work  no  more  for  a  man  as  had 
spoke  to  him  's  I  had  done."    I  found  myself  on  the  point 
of  the  last  humiliation — driven  to  beseech   the   creature 
whom  I  had  just  dismissed  with  insult:  but  I  took  the  high 
hand  in  despair,   said  there  must  be  no  talk  of  Irvine 
coming  back  unless  matters  were  to  be  differently  man- 
aged; that  I  would  rather  chop  firewood  for  myself  than 
be  fooled;  and,  in  short,  the  Hansons  being  eager  for  the 
lad's  hire,  I  so  imposed  upon  them  with  merely  affected 
resolution,  that  they  ended  by  begging  me  to  reemploy 
him  again  on  a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  be  more 
industrious.     The  promise,  I  am  lK)und  to  say,  was  kept. 
We  soon  had  a  fine  pile  of  firewood  at  our  door:  and  if 
Cahban  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder  and  spared  me  his  con- 
versation, 1  thought  none  the  worse  of  Inm  for  that,  nor 
did  I  find  my  days  much  longer  for  the  deprivation. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  family  was,  T  am  inclined  to 
fancy,  Mrs.  Hanson.  Her  social  brilliancy  somewhat 
dazzled  the  others,  and  she  had  more  of  the  small  change 
of  sense.  It  was  she  who  faced  Kelmar,  for  instance; 
and  perha])s,  if  she  had  been  alone,  Kelmar  would  have 
had  no  rule  within   lur  doors.     Rufe,   to   be   sure,   had  a 
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fine,  sober,  open-air  attitude  of  mind,  seeing  the  world 
without  exaggeration — perhaps,  we  may  even  say,  with- 
out enough;  for  he  lacked,  along  with  the  others,  that 
commercial  idealism  which  puts  so  high  a  value  on  time 
and  money.  Sanity  itself  is  a  kind  of  convention.  Per- 
haps Rufe  was  wrong;  but,  looking  on  life  plainly,  he 
was  unable  to  perceive  that  croquet  or  poker  were  in  any 
way  less  important  than,  for  instance,  mending  his  wagon. 
Even  his  own  profession,  hunting,  was  dear  to  him  mainly 
as  a  sort  of  play;  even  that  he  would  have  neglected,  had 
it  not  appealed  to  his  imagination.  His  hunting  suit,  for 
instance,  had  cost  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many 
bucks — the  currency  in  which  he  paid  his  way:  it  was  all 
befringed,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  it  was  dear  to 
his  heart.  The  pictorial  side  of  his  daily  business  was 
never  forgotten.  He  was  even  anxious  to  stand  for  his 
picture  in  those  buckskin  hunting  clothes;  and  I  remem- 
ber how  he  once  warmed  almost  into  enthusiasm,  his  dark 
blue  eyes  growing  perceptibly  larger,  as  he  planned  the 
composition  in  which  he  should  appear,  *Svith  the  horns 
of  some  real  big  bucks,  and  dogs,  and  a  camp  on  a  crick" 
(creek,  stream) . 

There  was  no  trace  in  Irvine  of  this  woodland  poetry. 
He  did  not  care  for  hunting,  nor  yet  for  buckskin  suits. 
He  had  never  observed  scenery.  The  world,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  was  almost  obliterated  by  his  own  great 
grinning  figure  in  the  foreground:  Caliban  INIalvolio. 
And  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  the  persons  of  these  brothers- 
in-law,  we  had  the  two  sides  of  rusticity  fairly  well  rep- 
resented: the  hunter  living  really  in  nature;  the  clod- 
hopper living  merely  out  of  society:  the  one  bent  up  in 
every  corporal  agent  to  capacity  in  one  pursuit,  doing  at 
least  one  thing  keenly  and  thoughtfully,  and  thoroughly 
alive  to  all  that  touches  it;  the  other  in  the  inert  and  bestial 
state,  walking  in  a  faint  dream,  and  taking  so  dim  an 
impression  of  the  myriad  sides  of  life  that  he  is  truly 
conscious  of  nothing  but  Iiimself.  It  is  only  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  nature,  forests,  mountains,  and  the  back  of 
man's  beyond,  tliat  a  creature  endowed  with  five  senses 
can  grow  up  into  the  perfection  of  this  crass  and  earthy 
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vanity.  In  towns  or  the  busier  countrysides,  he  is  roughly 
reminded  of  other  men's  existence;  and  if  he  learns  no 
more,  he  learns  at  least  to  fear  contempt.  But  Irvine  had 
come  scatheless  through  life,  conscious  only  of  himself,  of 
his  great  strength  and  intelligence;  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  universe,  to  which  he  did  not  listen,  dwelling  with 
delight  on  the  sound  of  his  own  thoughts. 


THE    SEA    FOGS 

A  CHANGE  in  the  color  of  the  li^ht  usually  called 
me  in  the  morning.  By  a  certain  hour,  the  long, 
L  vertical  chinks  in  our  western  gable,  where  the 
boards  had  shrunk  and  separated,  flashed  suddenly  into 
my  eyes  as  stripes  of  dazzling  blue,  at  once  so  dark  and 
splendid  that  I  used  to  marvel  how  the  qualities  could  be 
combined.  At  an  earlier  hour,  the  heavens  in  that  quar- 
ter were  still  quietly  colored,  but  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  which  shuts  in  the  canon  already  glowed  with 
sunlight  in  a  wonderful  compound  of  gold  and  rose  and 
green;  and  this  too  would  kindle,  although  more  mildly 
and  with  rainbow  tints,  the  fissures  of  our  crazy  gable.  If 
I  were  sleeping  heavily,  it  was  the  bold  blue  that  struck 
me  awake;  if  more  lightly,  then  I  would  come  to  myself 
in  that  earlier  and  fairer  light. 

One  Sunday  morning,  about  five,  the  first  brightness 
called  me.  I  rose  and  turned  to  the  east,  not  for  my 
devotions,  but  for  air.  The  night  had  been  very  still.  The 
little  private  gale  that  blew  every  evening  in  oiu'  canon, 
for  ten  minutes  or  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had 
swiftly  blown  itself  out;  in  the  hours  that  followed  not  a 
sigh  of  wind  had  shaken  the  treetops;  and  our  barrack, 
for  all  its  breaches,  was  less  fresh  that  morning  than  of 
wont.  Rut  I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  window  than  I 
forgot  all  else  in  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes,  and  I  made 
but  two  bounds  into  my  clothes,  and  down  the  crazy  plank 
to  the  platform. 

The  sun  was  still  concealed  below  the  opposite  hilltops, 
though  it  was  shininc  alreadv,  not  twentv  feet  above  mv 
head,  on  our  own  mountain  slope.  But  the  scene,  beyond 
a  few  near  features,  was  entirely  changed.  Xapa  Valley 
was  gone;  gone  were  all  the  lower  slopes  and  woody  foot- 
hills of  tlie  range;  and  in  tlieir  place,  not  a  tliousand  feet 
below  me,  rolled  a  great  level  ocean.     It  was  as  though  I 
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had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before,  safe  in  a  nook  of  in- 
land mountains,  and  had  awakened  in  a  bay  upon  the 
coast.  I  had  seen  these  inundations  from  below;  at  Calis- 
toga  I  had  risen  and  gone  abroad  in  the  early  morning, 
coughing  and  sneezing,  under  fathoms  on  fathoms  of 
gray  sea  vapor,  like  a  cloudy  sky — a  dull  sight  for  the 
artist,  and  a  painful  experience  for  the  invalid.  But  to 
sit  aloft  one's  self  in  the  pure  air  and  under  the  unclouded 
dome  of  heaven,  and  thus  look  down  on  the  submergence 
of  the  valley,  was  strangely  different  and  even  delightful 
to  the  eyes.  Far  away  were  hilltops  like  little  islands. 
Nearer,  a  smoky  surf  beat  about  the  foot  of  precipices 
and  poured  into  all  the  coves  of  these  rough  mountains. 
The  color  of  that  fog  ocean  was  a  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. For  an  instant,  among  the  Hebrides  and  just 
about  sundown,  I  have  seen  something  like  it  on  the  sea 
itself.  But  the  white  was  not  so  opaline;  nor  was  tliere, 
what  surprisingly  increased  the  eifect,  that  breathless, 
crystal  stillness  over  all.  Even  in  its  gentlest  moods  the 
salt  sea  travails,  moaning  among  the  weeds  or  lisping  on 
the  sand ;  but  that  vast  fog  ocean  lay  in  a  trance  of  silence, 
nor  did  the  sweet  air  of  the  morning  tremble  with  a  sound. 
As  I  continued  to  sit  upon  the  dump,  I  began  to  observe 
that  this  sea  was  not  so  level  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
to  be.  Away  in  the  extreme  south,  a  little  hill  of  fog 
arose  against  the  sky  above  the  general  surface,  and  as  it 
had  already  caught  the  sun,  it  shone  on  the  horizon  like 
the  topsails  of  some  giant  ship.  There  were  huge  waves, 
stationary,  as  it  seemed,  like  waves  in  a  frozen  sea;  and 
yet,  as  I  looked  again,  I  was  not  sure  but  they  were  mov- 
ing after  all,  with  a  slow  and  august  advance.  And  while 
1  was  yet  doubting,  a  ])roniont()ry  of  the  hills  some  four 
or  five  miles  away,  conspicuous  by  a  boucjuet  of  tall  pines, 
was  in  a  single  instant  overtaken  and  swallowed  u]).  It 
reappeared  in  a  little,  with  its  pines,  but  this  time  as  an 
islet,  and  only  to  be  swallowed  u])  once  more  and  then 
for  good.  I'his  set  me  looking  nearer,  and  \  saw  that  in 
every  cove  along  the  line  of  mountains  the  fog  was  being 
piled  in  higher  and  higher,  as  though  by  some  wind  that 
was  inaudible  to  me.     1  could  trace  its  progress,  one  pine 
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tree  first  growing  hazy  and  then  disappearing  after  an- 
other; although  sometimes  there  was  none  of  this  fore- 
running liaze,  but  the  whole  opaque  white  ocean  gave  a 
start  and  swallowed  a  piece  of  mountain  at  a  gulp.  It 
was  to  flee  these  poisonous  fogs  that  I  had  left  the  sea- 
board, and  climbed  so  liigh  among  the  mountains.  And 
now,  behold,  here  came  the  fog  to  besiege  me  in  my  chosen 
altitudes,  and  yet  came  so  beautifully  that  my  first 
thought  was  of  welcome. 

The  sun  had  now  gotten  much  higher,  and  through  all 
the  gaps  of  the  hills  it  cast  long  bars  of  gold  across  that 
white  ocean.  An  eagle,  or  some  other  very  great  bird  of 
the  mountain,  came  wheeling  over  the  nearer  pine-tops, 
and  hung,  poised  and  something  sideways,  as  if  to  look 
abroad  on  that  unwonted  desolation,  spying,  perhaps  with 
terror,  for  the  aeries  of  her  comrades.  Then,  with  a  long 
cry,  she  disappeared  again  toward  Lake  County  and  the 
clearer  air.  At  length  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  flood  wxre 
beginning  to  subside.  The  old  landmarks,  by  whose  dis- 
ai^pearance  I  had  measured  its  advance,  here  a  crag,  there 
a  brave  pine  tree,  now  began,  in  the  inverse  order,  to  make 
their  reappearance  into  daylight.  I  judged  all  danger  of 
the  fog  was  over.  This  was  not  Noah's  flood;  it  was  but 
a  morning  spring,  and  would  now  drift  out  seaward 
whence  it  came.  So,  mightily  relieved,  and  a  good  deal 
exhilarated  by  the  sight,  I  went  into  the  house  to  light  the 
fire. 

I  suppose  it  was  nearly  seven  when  I  once  more 
mounted  the  platform  to  look  abroad.  The  fog  ocean 
had  swelled  up  enormously  since  last  I  saw  it;  and  a  few 
hundred  feet  below  me,  in  the  deep  gap  where  the  Toll 
House  stands  and  the  road  runs  through  into  Lake 
County,  it  had  already  topped  the  slope,  and  was  pouring 
over  and  down  the  other  side  like  driving  smoke.  The 
wind  had  climbed  along  with  it;  and  though  I  was  still  in 
calm  air,  I  could  see  the  trees  tossing  below  me,  and  their 
long,  strident  sighing  mounted  to  me  where  I  stood. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  fog  had  surmounted  all  the 
ridge  on  tlie  o])])osite  side  of  the  gap,  tliougli  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  still  warded  it  out  of  our  canon.     Napa 
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Valley  and  its  bounding  hills  were  now  utterly  blotted  out. 
The  fog,  sunny  white  in  the  sunshine,  was  pouring  over 
into  Lake  County  in  a  huge,  ragged  cataract,  tossing  tree- 
tops  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  spray.  The  air 
struck  with  a  little  chill,  and  set  me  coughing.  It  smelled 
strong  of  the  fog,  like  the  smell  of  a  washing-house,  but 
with  a  shrewd  tang  of  the  sea  salt. 

Had  it  not  been  for  two  things — the  sheltering  spur 
which  answered  as  a  dike,  and  the  great  valley  on  the 
other  side  which  rapidly  engulfed  whatever  mounted — 
our  own  little  platform  in  the  canon  must  have  been  al- 
ready buried  a  hundred  feet  in  salt  and  poisonous  air. 
As  it  was,  the  interest  of  the  scene  entirely  occupied  our 
minds.  We  were  set  just  out  of  the  wind,  and  but  just 
above  the  fog;  we  could  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  one  as 
to  music  on  the  stage ;  we  could  plunge  our  eyes  down  into 
the  other,  as  into  some  flowing  stream  from  over  the  para- 
pet of  a  bridge;  thus  we  looked  on  upon  a  strange,  im- 
petuous, silent,  shifting  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  saw  the  familiar  landscape  changing  from  moment 
to  moment  like  figures  in  a  dream. 

The  imagination  loves  to  trifle  with  what  is  not.  Had 
this  been  indeed  the  deluge,  I  should  have  felt  more 
strongly,  but  the  emotion  would  have  been  similar  in  kind. 
I  played  with  the  idea,  as  the  child  flees  in  delighted  ter- 
ror from  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  The  look  of  the 
thing  helped  me.  And  when  at  last  I  began  to  flee  up 
the  mountain,  it  was  indeed  partly  to  escape  from  the  raw 
air  that  kept  me  coughing,  but  it  was  also  part  in  play. 

As  I  ascended  the  mountain-side,  I  came  once  more  to 
overlook  the  upper  surface  of  the  fog;  l)ut  it  wore  a  dif- 
ferent apj)earance  from  what  I  liad  beheld  at  daylireak. 
For,  first,  tlie  sun  now  fell  on  it  from  high  overhead,  and 
its  surface  shone  and  undulated  like  a  great  nor'laiul 
moor  country,  sheeted  with  untrodden  morning  snow. 
And  next  the  new  level  must  have  been  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  higlier  than  the  old,  so  tliat  only  five  or 
six  points  of  all  the  broken  country  below  me  still  stood 
out.  Xapa  VaUey  was  now  one  with  Sonoma  on  tlie  west. 
On  the  hither  side,  only  a  thin  scattered  fringe  of  bhifrs 
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Avas  iinsubmerged;  and  through  all  the  gaps  the  fog  was 
pouring  over,  like  an  ocean,  into  the  blue  clear  sunny 
country  on  the  east.  There  it  was  soon  lost;  for  it  fell  in- 
stantly into  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  following  the  water- 
shed; and  the  hilltops  in  that  quarter  were  still  clear  cut 
upon  the  eastern  sky. 

Through  the  Toll  House  gap  and  over  the  near  ridges 
on  the  other  side,  the  deluge  was  immense.  A  spray  of 
thin  vapor  was  thrown  high  above  it,  rising  and  falling, 
and  blown  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  speed  of  its  course 
was  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Here  and  there  a  few  tree- 
tops  were  discovered  and  then  whelmed  again;  and  for 
one  second,  the  bough  of  a  dead  j^ine  beckoned  out  of  the 
spray  like  the  arm  of  a  drowning  man.  But  still  the  im- 
agination was  dissatisfied,  still  the  ear  waited  for  some- 
thing more.  Had  this  indeed  been  water  (as  it  seemed  so, 
to  the  eye),  with  what  a  plunge  of  reverberating  thunder 
would  it  have  rolled  upon  its  course,  disemboweling 
mountains  and  deracinating  pines !  And  yet  water  it  was, 
and  sea-water  at  that — true  Pacific  billows,  only  some- 
what rarefied,  rolling  in  mid-air  among  the  hilltops. 

I  climbed  still  higher,  among  the  red  rattling  gravel 
and  dwarf  underwood  of  JNIount  Saint  Helena,  until  I 
could  look  right  down  upon  Silverado,  and  admire  the 
favored  nook  in  which  it  lay.  The  sunny  plain  of  fog  was 
several  hundred  feet  higher;  behind  the  protecting  spur 
a  gigantic  accumulation  of  cottony  vapor  threatened, 
with  every  second,  to  blow  over  and  submerge  our  home- 
stead; but  the  vortex  setting  past  the  Toll  House  was  too 
strong;  and  there  lay  our  little  platform,  in  the  arms  of 
the  deluge,  but  still  enjoying  its  unbroken  sunshine. 
About  eleven,  however,  thin  spray  came  flying  over  the 
friendly  buttress,  and  I  began  to  think  the  fog  had  hunted 
out  its  Jonah  after  all.  But  it  was  the  last  effort.  The 
wind  veered  wliile  we  were  at  dinner,  and  began  to  blow 
squally  from  the  mountain  summit:  and  by  half-]xast  one, 
all  that  world  of  sea  fogs  was  utterly  routed  and  flying 
here  and  there  into  the  south  in  little  rags  of  cloud.  And 
instead  of  a  lone  sea-l)eacli,  we  found  ourselves  once  more 
inhabiting   a    high   mountahiside,    witli    the    clear    green 
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country  far  below  us,  and  the  light  smoke  of  Calistoga 
blowing  in  the  air. 

This  was  the  great  Russian  campaign  for  that  season. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  early  morning,  a  little  white  lakelet 
of  fog  would  be  seen  far  down  in  Napa  Valley;  but  the 
heights  were  not  again  assailed,  nor  was  the  surrounding 
world  again  shut  off  from  Silverado. 


Stv-6-E 


THE    TOLL    HOUSE 

THE  Toll  House,  standing  alone  by  the  wayside 
under  nodding  pines,  with  its  streamlet  and  water- 
tank;  its  backwoods,  toll-bar,  and  well-trodden 
croquet  ground;  the  ostler  standing  by  the  stable  door, 
chewing  a  straw;  a  glimpse  of  the  Chinese  cook  in  the 
back  parts;  and  JNIr.  Hoddy  in  the  bar,  gravely  alert  and 
serviceable,  and  equally  anxious  to  lend  or  borrow  books; 
— dozed  all  day  in  the  dusty  sunshine,  more  than  half 
asleep. 

There  were  no  neighbors,  except  the  Hansons  up  the 
hill.  The  traffic  on  the  road  was  infinitesimal;  only,  at 
rare  intervals,  a  couple  in  a  wagon,  or  a  dusty  farmer  on  a 
spring-board,  toiling  over  "the  grade"  to  that  metropolitan 
hamlet,  Calistoga;  and,  at  the  fixed  hours,  the  passage  of 
the  stages. 

The  nearest  building  was  the  schoolhouse,  down  the 
road;  and  the  schoolma'am  boarded  at  the  Toll  House, 
walking  thence  in  the  morning  to  the  little  bro^vn  shanty, 
where  she  taught  the  young  ones  of  the  district,  and  re- 
turning thither  pretty  weary  in  the  afternoon.  She  had 
chosen  this  outlying  situation,  I  understood,  for  her  health. 
jMr.  Corwin  was  consumptive;  so  was  Rufe;  so  was  ]Mr. 
Jennings,  the  engineer.  In  short,  the  place  was  a  kind  of 
small  Davos:  consumptive  folk  consorting  on  a  hilltop  in 
the  most  unbroken  idleness.  Jennings  never  did  anything 
that  I  could  see,  except  now  and  then  to  fish,  and  generally 
to  sit  about  in  the  bar  and  the  veranda,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  Corwin  and  Rufe  did  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; and  if  the  schoolma'am,  poor  lady,  had  to  work 
pretty  hard  all  morning,  she  subsided  when  it  was  over 
into  much  the  same  dazed  beatitude  as  all  the  rest. 

Her  special  corner  was  the  parlor — a  very  genteel  room, 
with  Bible  prints,  a  crayon  portrait  of  jNIrs.  Corwin  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  a  few  years  ago,  another  of  her  son 
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(Mr.  Corwin  was  not  represented),  a  mirror,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  dried  grasses.  A  large  book  was  laid  religiously 
on  the  table — "From  Palace  to  Hovel,"  I  believe,  its  name 
— full  of  the  raciest  experiences  in  England.  The  author 
had  mingled  freely  with  all  classes,  the  nobility  partic- 
ularly meeting  him  with  open  arms;  and  I  must  say  that 
traveler  had  ill  requited  his  reception.  His  book,  in  short, 
was  a  capital  instance  of  the  Penny  Messalina  school  of 
literature;  and  there  arose  from  it,  in  that  cool  parlor,  in 
that  silent,  wayside,  mountain  inn,  a  rank  atmosphere  of 
gold  and  blood  and  ''Jenkins,"  and  the  "Mysteries  of 
London,"  and  sickening,  inverted  snobbery,  fit  to  knock 
you  down.  The  mention  of  this  book  reminds  me  of  an- 
other and  far  racier  picture  of  our  island  life.  The  latter 
parts  of  Rocambole  are  surely  too  sparingly  consulted  in 
the  country  which  they  celebrate.  No  man's  education  can 
be  said  to  be  complete,  nor  can  he  pronounce  the  world  yet 
emptied  of  enjoyment,  till  he  has  made  the  acquaintance 
of  "the  Reverend  Patterson,  director  of  the  Evangelical 
Society."  To  follow  the  evolutions  of  that  reverend  gen- 
tleman, who  goes  through  scenes  in  which  even  Mr.  Duf- 
field  would  hesitate  to  place  a  bishop,  is  to  rise  to  new 
ideas.  But,  alas!  there  was  no  Patterson  about  tlie  Toll 
House.  Only,  alongside  of  "From  Palace  to  Hovel,"  a 
sixpenny  "Ouida"  figured.  So  literature,  you  see,  was 
not  unrepresented. 

The  schoolma'am  had  friends  to  stay  with  her,  other 
schoolma'ams  enjoying  their  holidays,  quite  a  bevy  of 
damsels.  They  seemed  never  to  go  out,  or  not  beyond  tlie 
veranda,  but  sat  close  in  the  little  parlor,  quietly  talking 
or  listening  to  the  wind  among  the  trees.  Sire])  dwelt  in 
the  'J'oll  House,  like  a  fixture:  sunmier  sleep,  shallow,  soft, 
and  dreamless.  A  cuckoo  clock,  a  great  rarity  in  such  a 
place,  hooted  at  intervals  about  the  echoing  house;  and 
Mr.  Jennings  would  open  his  eyes  for  a  inonieiit  in  the 
bar,  and  turn  the  leaf  of  a  news])a])er,  and  the  resting 
schoolma'ams  in  the  parlor  would  i)e  recalled  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  inaction.  Busy  Mrs.  Corwin  and  her 
busy  Chinaman  might  be  heard  indeed,  in  the  penetr.ilia, 
pounding  dough  or  rattling  dishes;  or  i)erlia])s  l^il'e  had 
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called  up  some  of  the  sleepers  for  a  game  of  croquet,  and 
the  hollow  strokes  of  the  mallet  sounded  far  awaj^  among 
the  woods:  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  was  sleep  and 
sunshine  and  dust,  and  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees,  all  day 
long. 

A  little  before  stage  time,  that  castle  of  indolence  awoke. 
The  ostler  threw  his  straw  awa}^  and  set  to  his  preparations. 
JNIr.  Jennings  rubbed  his  eyes;  happy  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
something  he  had  been  waiting  for  all  day  about  to  happen 
at  last!  The  boarders  gathered  in  the  veranda,  silently 
giving  ear,  and  gazing  down  the  road  with  shaded  eyes. 
And  as  yet  there  w^as  no  sign  for  the  senses,  not  a  sound, 
not  a  tremor  of  the  mountain  road.  The  birds,  to  whom 
the  secret  of  the  hooting  cuckoo  is  unkno^vn,  must  have  set 
down  to  instinct  this  premonitory  bustle. 

And  then  the  first  of  the  two  stages  swooped  upon  the 
Toll  House  with  a  roar  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust;  and  the 
shock  had  not  yet  time  to  subside,  before  the  second  w^as 
abreast  of  it.  Huge  concerns  they  were,  well-horsed  and 
loaded,  the  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  the  w^omen  swathed 
in  veils,  the  long  whip  cracking  like  a  pistol;  and  as  they 
charged  upon  that  slumbering  hostelry,  each  shepherding 
a  dust  storm,  the  dead  place  blossomed  into  life  and  talk 
and  clatter.  This  the  Toll  House? — wdth  its  city  throng, 
its  jostling  shoulders,  its  infinity  of  instant  business  in  the 
bar?  The  mind  would  not  receive  it!  The  heartfelt  bustle 
of  that  hour  is  hardly  credible;  the  thrill  of  the  great 
shower  of  letters  from  the  post-bag,  the  childish  hope  and 
interest  with  w^hich  one  gazed  in  all  these  strangers'  eyes. 
They  paused  there  but  to  pass:  the  blue-clad  China-boy, 
the  San  Francisco  magnate,  the  mystery  in  the  dust  coat, 
the  secret  memoirs  in  tweed,  the  ogling,  well-shod  lady 
with  her  troop  of  girls ;  they  did  but  flash  and  go ;  they  were 
hull-down  for  us  behind  life's  ocean,  and  we  but  hailed 
their  topsails  on  the  line.  Yet,  out  of  our  great  solitude 
of  four  and  twenty  mountain  hours,  we  thrilled  to  their 
momentary  presence;  gaged  and  divined  them,  loved  and 
liated;  and  stood  light-headed  in  that  storm  of  human 
electricity.  Yes,  like  Piccadilly  Circus,  this  is  also  one 
of  life's  crossing-places.    Here  I  beheld  one  man,  already 
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famous  or  infamous,  a  center  of  pistol-shots:  and  another 
who,  if  not  yet  known  to  rumor,  will  fill  a  column  of  the 
Sunday  paper  when  he  comes  to  hang — a  burly,  thick-set, 
powerful  Chinese  desperado,  six  long  bristles  upon  either 
lip ;  redolent  of  whisky,  playing  cards,  and  pistols ;  swag- 
gering in  the  bar  with  the  lowest  assumption  of  the  lowest 
European  manners;  rapping  out  blackguard  English 
oaths  in  his  canorous  Oriental  voice ;  and  combining  in  one 
person  the  depravities  of  two  races  and  two  civilizations. 
For  all  his  lust  and  vigor,  he  seemed  to  look  cold  upon 
me  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  He 
imagined  a  vain  thing;  and  while  he  drained  his  cocktail, 
Holbein^s  death  was  at  his  elbow.  Once,  too,  I  fell  in  talk 
with  another  of  these  flitting  strangers — like  the  rest,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  and  all  begrimed  with  dust — and  the  next 
minute  we  were  discussing  Paris  and  London,  theaters  and 
wines.  To  him,  journeying  from  one  human  place  to  an- 
other, this  was  a  trifle;  but  to  me!  No,  Mr.  Lillie,  I  have 
not  forgotten  it. 

And  presently  the  city-tide  was  at  its  flood  and  began 
to  ebb.  Life  runs  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  say,  from  nine  to 
one,  and  then,  there  also,  ebbs  into  the  small  liours  of  the 
echoing  poHceman  and  the  lamps  and  stars.  But  the  Toll 
House  is  far  up  stream,  and  near  its  rural  springs;  the 
bubble  of  the  tide  but  touches  it.  Before  you  had  yet 
grasped  your  pleasure,  the  horses  were  put  to,  the  loud 
whips  volleyed,  and  the  tide  was  gone.  North  and  south 
had  the  two  stages  vanished,  the  towering  dust  subsided 
in  the  woods;  but  there  was  still  an  interval  before  tlie 
flush  had  fallen  on  your  cheeks,  before  the  car  became  once 
more  contented  witli  the  silence,  or  the  seven  slee])ers  of 
the  Toll  House  dozed  back  to  their  accustomed  corners. 
Yet  a  little,  and  the  ostler  would  swing  round  the  great 
barrier  across  the  road;  and  in  the  golden  evening,  that 
dreamy  inn  begin  to  trim  its  lamps  and  spread  the  board 
for  supper. 

As  1  recall  the  place — tlie  green  dell  below;  the  s])ires  of 
])ine;  tlie  sun-warm,  scented  air;  that  gray,  gabled  inn, 
with  its  faint  stirrings  of  life  amid  the  slumber  ol*  the 
mo\mtains — 1    slowly    awake    to    a    sense   of   admiration. 
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gratitude,  and  almost  love.  A  fine  place,  after  all,  for  a 
wasted  life  to  doze  away  in — the  cuckoo  clock  hooting  of 
its  far  home  country;  the  croquet  mallets,  eloquent  of 
English  lawns;  the  stages  daily  bringing  news  of  the 
turbulent  world  away  below  there;  and  perhaps  once  in  the 
summer,  a  salt  fog  pouring  overhead  with  its  tale  of  the 
Pacific. 


A    STARRY    DRIVE 

IN  OUR  rule  at  Silverado,  there  was  a  melancholy 
interregnum.  The  queen  and  the  crown  prince  with 
one  accord  fell  sick ;  and,  as  I  was  sick  to  begin  with, 
our  lone  position  on  Mount  Saint  Helena  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  we  had  to  hurry  back  to  Calistoga  and  a  cot- 
tage on  the  green.  By  that  time  we  had  begun  to  realize 
the  difficulties  of  our  position.  We  had  found  what  an 
amount  of  labor  it  cost  to  support  life  in  our  red  canon; 
and  it  was  the  dearest  desire  of  our  hearts  to  get  a  China- 
boy  to  go  along  with  us  when  we  returned.  We  could  have 
given  him  a  whole  house  to  himself,  self-contained,  as  they 
say  in  the  advertisements;  and  on  the  money  question  we 
were  prepared  to  go  far.  Kong  Sam  Kee,  the  Calistoga 
washerman,  was  entrusted  with  the  affair;  and  from  dav  to 
day  it  languished  on,  with  protestations  on  our  part  and 
mellifluous  excuses  on  the  part  of  Kong  Sam  Kee. 

At  length,  about  half-past  eight  of  our  last  evening, 
with  the  wagon  ready  harnessed  to  convey  us  up  the  grade, 
the  washerman,  with  a  somewhat  sneering  air,  produced 
the  boy.  He  was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  lad,  attired 
in  rich  dark  blue,  and  shod  with  snowy  white;  but,  alas! 
he  had  heard  rumors  of  Silverado.  He  knew  it  for  a  lone 
place  on  the  mountain-side,  with  no  friendly  wash-house 
near  l)y,  where  he  might  smoke  a  pipe  of  opium  o'  nights 
with  other  China-boys,  and  lose  his  little  earnings  at  the 
game  of  tan;  and  he  first  backed  out  for  more  money; 
and  then,  when  that  demand  was  satisfied,  refused  to  come 
])ointblank.  He  was  wedded  to  his  wash-houses;  he  had 
no  taste  for  the  rural  life;  and  we  must  go  to  our  nK^mtain 
servantless.  It  must  have  been  near  half  an  hour  bel'ore 
Ave  reached  that  conclusion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  Calis- 
toga high  street  under  the  stars,  and  the  ChiuM-boy  nnd 
Kong  Siun  Kee  singing  their  j)i(lgin-Knglisli  in  the 
sweetest  voices  and  with  the  most  musical  inflections. 
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We  were  not,  liowever,  to  return  alone;  for  we  brought 
with  us  Joe  Strong,  the  painter,  a  most  good-natured 
comrade  and  a  caj^ital  hand  at  an  omelet.  I  do  not 
know  in  which  capacity  he  was  most  valued — as  a  cook 
or  a  companion;  and  he  did  excellentl}^  well  in  both. 

The  Kong  Sam  Kee  negotiation  had  delayed  us  unduly; 
it  must  have  been  half-past  nine  before  we  left  Calistoga, 
and  night  came  fully  ere  we  struck  the  bottom  of  the 
grade.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  night.  It  seemed  to 
throw  calumny  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  painters  that  ever 
dabbled  in  starlight.  The  sky  itself  was  of  a  ruddy, 
powerful,  nameless,  changing  color,  dark  and  glossy  like 
a  serpent's  back.  The  stars,  by  innumerable  millions, 
stuck  boldly  forth  like  lamps.  The  milky  way  was  bright, 
like  a  moonlit  cloud ;  half  heaven  seemed  milky  way.  The 
greater  luminaries  shone  each  more  clearly  than  a  ^nnter's 
moon.  Their  light  was  dyed  in  every  sort  of  color — red, 
like  fire;  blue,  like  steel;  green,  like  the  tracks  of  sunset; 
and  so  sharply  did  each  stand  forth  in  its  own  luster  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  that  flat,  star-spangled  arch 
we  know  so  well  in  pictures,  but  all  the  hollow  of  heaven 
Avas  one  chaos  of  contesting  luminaries — a  hurly-burly  of 
stars.  Against  this  the  hills  and  rugged  treetops  stood 
out  redly  dark. 

As  we  continued  to  advance,  the  lesser  lights  and  milky 
ways  first  grew  pale,  and  then  vanished;  the  countless 
hosts  of  heaven  dwindled  in  number  by  successive  millions ; 
those  that  still  shone  had  tempered  their  exceeding  bright- 
ness and  fallen  back  into  their  customary  wistful  distance; 
and  the  sky  declined  from  its  first  bewildering  splendor 
into  the  appearance  of  a  common  night.  Slowly  this 
change  proceeded,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
cause.  Then  a  whiteness  like  mist  was  thrown  over  the 
spurs  of  the  mountain.  Yet  a  while,  and,  as  we  turned 
a  corner,  a  great  leap  of  silver  light  and  net  of  forest 
shadows  fell  across  the  road  and  upon  our  wondering 
wagonful;  and,  swimming  low  among  the  trees,  we  be- 
held a  strange,  misshapen,  waning  moon,  half -tilted  on 
her  back. 

"Where  are  ye  when  the  moon  appears?"  so  the  old 
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poet  sang,  half-taunting,  to  the  stars,  bent  upon  a  courtly 
purpose. 

"As  the  sunlight  round  the  dim  earth's  midnight  tower  of  shadow  pours, 
Streaming  past  the  dim,  wide  portals, 
Viewless  to  the  eyes  of  mortals, 
Till  it  floods  the  moon's  pale  islet  or  the  morning's  golden  shores." 

So  sings  Mr.  Trowbridge,  with  a  noble  inspiration.  And 
so  had  the  sunlight  flooded  that  pale  islet  of  the  moon,  and 
her  lit  face  put  out,  one  after  another,  that  galaxy  of 
stars.  The  wonder  of  the  drive  was  over;  but,  bv  some 
nice  conjunction  of  clearness  in  the  air  and  fit  shadow  in 
the  valley  where  we  traveled,  we  had  seen  for  a  little  while 
that  brave  display  of  the  midnight  heavens.  It  was  gone, 
but  it  had  been;  nor  shall  I  ever  again  behold  the  stars 
with  the  same  mind.  He  who  has  seen  the  sea  commoved 
with  a  great  hurricane,  thinks  of  it  very  differently  from 
him  who  has  seen  it  only  in  a  calm.  And  the  difference 
between  a  calm  and  a  hurricane  is  not  greatly  more  striking 
than  that  between  the  ordinary  face  of  night  and  the 
splendor  that  shone  upon  us  in  that  drive.  Two  in  our 
wagon  knew  night  as  she  shines  upon  the  tropics,  but  even 
that  bore  no  comj^arison.  The  nameless  color  of  the  sky, 
the  hues  of  the  star-fire,  and  the  incredible  projection  of 
the  stars  themselves,  starting  from  their  orbits,  so  that 
the  eye  seemed  to  distinguish  their  positions  in  the  hollow 
of  space — these  were  things  that  we  had  never  seen  before 
and  shall  never  see  again. 

Mean  while,  in  this  altered  night,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  among  the  scents  and  silence  of  the  forest,  reached 
the  top  of  the  grade,  wound  \\\)  hy  Hanson's,  and  came  at 
last  to  a  stand  under  the  ilviu"'  <ifar<>'()vle  of  tlic  chute. 
Sam,  who  bad  been  lying  ])ack,  fast  asleep,  with  the  moon 
on  his  face,  got  down,  with  the  remark  tbat  it  was  pleasant 
"to  be  home."  The  wagon  turned  and  droNc  away,  the 
noise  gently  dying  in  the  woods,  and  we  clambered  uj)  the 
rough  path,  Caliban's  great  feat  of  engineering,  and  eame 
home  to  Silverado. 

Tlie  moon  shone  in  at  tbe  eastern  doors  and  windows, 
and  over  tbe  luni])er  on  the  platl'orni.     'Hie  one  tall   |>ine 
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beside  the  ledge  was  steeped  in  silver.  Away  up  the  canon, 
a  wildcat  welcomed  us  with  three  discordant  squalls.  But 
once  we  had  lit  a  candle,  and  began  to  review  our  improve- 
ments, homely  in  either  sense,  and  count  our  stores,  it  was 
wonderful  what  a  feeling  of  possession  and  permanence 
grew  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  lords  of  Silverado.  A  bed 
had  still  to  be  made  up  for  Strong,  and  the  morning's 
water  to  be  fetched,  with  clinking  pail;  and  as  we  set  about 
these  household  duties,  and  showed  off  our  wealth  and 
conveniences  before  the  stranger,  and  had  a  glass  of  wine, 
I  think,  in  honor  of  our  return,  and  trooped  at  length  one 
after  another  up  the  flying  bridge  of  plank,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  our  shattered,  moon-pierced  barrack,  we  were 
among  the  happiest  sovereigns  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
ruled  over  the  most  contented  people.  Yet,  in  our  absence, 
the  palace  had  been  sacked.  Wildcats,  so  the  Hansons 
said,  had  broken  in  and  earned  off  a  side  of  bacon,  a 
hatchet  and  two  knives. 


EPISODES    IN    STORY    OF    A    MINE 

NO  ONE  could  live  at  Silverado  and  not  be  curious 
about  the  story  of  the  mine.  We  were  surrounded 
by  so  many  evidences  of  expense  and  toil,  we 
lived  so  entirely  in  the  wreck  of  that  great  enterprise, 
like  mites  in  the  ruins  of  a  cheese,  that  the  idea  of  the  old 
din  and  bustle  haunted  our  repose.  Our  own  house,  the 
forge,  the  dump,  the  chutes,  the  rails,  the  windlass,  the 
mass  of  broken  plant;  the  two  tunnels,  one  far  below  in 
the  green  dell,  the  other  on  the  platform  where  we  kept 
our  wine;  the  deep  shaft,  with  the  sun-glints  and  the  water- 
drops;  above  all,  the  ledge,  that  great  gaping  slice  out  of 
the  mountain  shoulder,  propped  apart  by  w^ooden  wedges, 
on  whose  immediate  margin,  high  above  our  heads,  the 
one  tall  pine  precariously  nodded — these  stood  for  its 
greatness;  while,  the  dog-hutch,  bootjacks,  old  boots,  old 
tavern  bills,  and  the  very  beds  that  we  inherited  from  by- 
gone miners,  put  in  human  touches  and  realized  for  us  the 
story  of  the  past. 

I  have  sat  on  an  old  sleeper,  under  the  thick  madronas 
near  the  forge,  with  just  a  look  over  the  dump  on  the 
green  world  below,  and  seen  the  sun  lying  broad  among 
the  wreck,  and  heard  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  tink- 
ling water  in  the  shaft,  or  a  stir  of  the  royal  family  about 
the  battered  palace,  and  my  mind  has  gone  back  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Stanleys  and  the  Chapmans,  with  a  grand 
tutti  of  pick  and  drill,  hammer  and  anvil,  echoing  about 
the  canon;  the  assayer  hard  at  it  in  our  dinitig-room;  the 
carts  })el()w  on  the  road,  and  their  cargo  of  red  mineral 
bounding  and  thundering  down  the  iron  chute.  And  now 
all  gone — all  fallen  away  into  this  sunny  silence  and  deser- 
tion: a  family  of  scpiatters  dining  in  the  assayer's  oilice, 
making  their  beds  in  the  big  slee])ing-n)()m  erstwhile  so 
crowded,  keeping  their  wine  in  the  tunnel  that  once  rang 
with  picks. 
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But  Silverado  itself,  although  now  fallen  in  its  turn  into 
decay,  was  once  but  a  mushroom,  and  had  succeeded  to 
other  mines  and  other  flitting  cities.  Twenty  years  ago, 
away  down  the  glen  on  the  Lake  County  side  there  was  a 
place,  Jonestown  by  name,  with  two  thousand  inhabitants 
dwelling  under  canvas,  and  one  roofed  house  for  the  sale 
of  whisky.  Round  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Saint 
Helena,  there  was  at  the  same  date  a  second  large  encamp- 
ment, its  name,  if  it  ever  had  one,  lost  for  me.  Both  of 
these  have  perished,  leaving  not  a  stick  and  scarce  a  mem- 
ory behind  them.  Tide  after  tide  of  hopeful  miners  have 
thus  flowed  and  ebbed  about  the  mountain,  coming  and 
going,  now  by  lone  prospectors,  now  with  a  rush.  Last, 
in  order  of  time,  came  Silverado,  reared  the  big  mill,  in 
the  valley,  founded  the  town  which  is  now  represented, 
monumentally^  by  Hanson's,  pierced  all  these  slaps  and 
shafts  and  tunnels,  and  in  turn  declined  and  died  away. 

"Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  wake 
Of  the  eternal  silence." 

As  to  the  success  of  Silverado  in  its  time  of  being,  two 
rejDorts  were  current.  According  to  the  first,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  that  great  upright 
seam,  that  still  hung  open  above  us  on  crazy  wedges. 
Then  the  ledge  pinched  out,  and  there  followed,  in  quest 
of  the  remainder,  a  great  drifting  and  tunneling  in  all 
directions,  and  a  great  consequent  effusion  of  dollars, 
until,  all  parties  being  sick  of  the  expense,  the  mine  was 
deserted,  and  the  town  decamped.  According  to  the  sec- 
ond version,  told  me  with  much  secrecy  of  manner,  the 
whole  affair,  mine,  mill,  and  town,  were  parts  of  one 
majestic  swindle.  There  had  never  come  any  silver  out 
of  any  portion  of  the  mine;  there  was  no  silver  to  come. 
At  midnight  trains  of  packhorses  might  have  been  ob- 
served winding  by  devious  tracks  about  the  shoulder  of 
tlie  mountain.  They  came  from  far  away,  from  Amador 
or  Placer,  laden  with  silver  in  "old  cigar  boxes."  They 
discharged  their  load  at  Silverado,  in  the  hour  of  sleep; 
and  before  the  morning  they  were  gone  again  witli  their 
mysterious  drivers  to  their  unknown  source.    In  this  way, 
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twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  silver  was  smuggled 
in  under  cover  of  night,  in  these  old  cigar  boxes;  mixed 
with  Silverado  mineral ;  carted  down  to  the  mill ;  crushed, 
amalgamated,  and  refined,  and  despatched  to  the  city  as 
the  proper  product  of  the  mine.  Stock- jobbing,  if  it  can 
cover  such  expenses,  must  be  a  profitable  business  in  San 
Francisco. 

I  give  these  two  versions  as  I  got  them.  But  I  place 
little  reliance  on  either,  my  belief  in  history  having  been 
greatly  shaken.  For  it  chanced  that  I  had  come  to  dwell 
in  Silverado  at  a  critical  hour;  great  events  in  its  history 
were  about  to  happen — did  happen,  as  I  am  led  to  believe; 
nay,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  played  a  part  in  that  revolu- 
tion myself.  And  yet  from  first  to  last  I  never  had  a 
glimmer  of  an  idea  what  was  going  on;  and  even  now, 
after  full  reflection,  profess  nwself  at  sea.  That  there 
was  some  obscure  intrigue  of  the  cigar  box  order,  and 
that  I,  in  the  character  of  a  wooden  puppet,  set  pen  to 
paper  in  the  interest  of  somebody,  so  much,  and  no  more, 
is  certain. 

Silverado,  then  under  my  immediate  sway,  belonged  to 
one  whom  I  will  call  a  ]\Ir.  Ronalds.  I  only  knew  him 
through  the  extraordinary  distorting  medium  of  local 
gossip,  now  as  a  momentous  jobber;  now  as  a  du])e  to 
point  an  adage;  and  again,  and  much  more  probably,  as 
an  ordinary  Christian  gentleman  like  you  or  me,  who  had 
opened  a  mine  and  worked  it  for  a  while  with  better  and 
worse  fortune.  So,  through  a  defective  window-pane,  you 
may  see  the  passer-by  shoot  up  into  a  hunclibacked  giant 
or  dwindle  into  a  pot-bcllicd  dwarf. 

To  Ronalds,  at  least,  the  mine  belonged;  ])ut  the  notice 
by  wliich  he  held  it  would  run  out  u])()n  the  80th  of  June 
— or  rather,  as  1  sup])ose,  it  had  run  out  already,  and  the 
month  of  grace  wonhl  ex])ire  upon  that  day,  after  which 
any  American  citizen  might  ]>()st  a  notice  of  his  own,  and 
make  Silverado  his.  This,  with  a  sort  of  quiet  slyness, 
Rufe  told  me  at  an  early  j)erio(I  of  our  ac(|uaintance. 
There  was  no  silver,  of  course;  the  mine  "wasn't  worth 
nothing,  Mr.  Stevens,"  but  tliere  was  a  deal  of  old  iron 
and  wood  around,  an<l  to  gain  possession  of  this  old  wood 
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and  iron,  and  get  a  right  to  the  water,  Rufe  proposed,  if 
I  had  no  objections,  to  "jump  the  claim." 

Of  course,  I  had  no  objection.  But  I  was  filled  with 
wonder.  If  all  he  wanted  was  the  wood  and  iron,  what, 
in  the  name  of  fortune,  was  to  prevent  him  taking  them? 
"His  right  there  was  none  to  dispute."  He  might  lay 
hands  on  all  to-morrow,  as  the  wildcats  had  laid  hands 
upon  our  knives  and  hatchet.  Besides,  was  this  mass  of 
heavy  mining  plant  worth  transportation?  If  it  was,  why 
had  not  the  rightful  owners  carted  it  away?  If  it  was, 
would  they  not  preserve  their  title  to  these  movables,  even 
after  they  had  lost  their  title  to  the  mine  ?  And  if  it  were 
not,  what  the  better  w^as  Rufe?  Nothing  would  grow  at 
Silverado ;  there  was  even  no  wood  to  cut ;  beyond  a  sense 
of  property,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained.  Lastly,  was 
it  at  all  credible  that  Ronalds  would  forget  what  Rufe 
remembered?  The  days  of  grace  were  not  yet  over;  any 
fine  morning  he  might  appear,  paper  in  hand,  and  enter 
for  another  vear  on  his  inheritance  However,  it  was  none 
of  my  business;  all  seemed  legal;  Rufe  or  Ronalds,  all 
was  one  to  me. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Mrs.  Hanson  appeared 
with  the  milk  as  usual,  in  her  sunbonnet.  The  time  would 
be  out  on  Tuesday,  she  reminded  us,  and  bade  me  be  in 
readiness  to  play  my  part,  though  I  had  no  idea  w^hat  it 
was  to  be.  And  suppose  Ronalds  came?  we  asked.  She 
received  the  idea  with  derision,  laughing  aloud  with  all 
her  fine  teeth.  He  could  not  find  the  mine  to  save  his  life, 
it  appeared,  without  Rufe  to  guide  him.  Last  year,  when 
he  came,  they  heard  him  "up  and  down  the  road  a  hollerin' 
and  a  raisin'  Cain."  And  at  last  he  had  to  come  to  the 
Hansons  in  despair,  and  bid  Rufe,  "Jump  into  your  pants 
and  shoes,  and  show  me  where  this  old  mine  is,  anyway!" 
Seeing  that  Ronalds  had  laid  out  so  much  money  in  the 
spot,  and  that  a  beaten  road  led  right  up  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dump,  I  thought  this  a  remarkable  example.  The 
sense  of  locality  must  be  singularly  in  abeyance  in  the  case 
of  Ronalds. 

That    same    evening,    supper    comfortably    over,    Joe 
Strong  busy  at  work  on  a  drawing  of  the  dump  and  the 
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opposite  hills,  we  were  all  out  on  the  platform  together, 
sitting  there,  under  the  tented  heavens,  with  the  same 
sense  of  privacy  as  if  we  had  been  cabined  in  a  parlor, 
when  the  sound  of  brisk  footsteps  came  mounting  up  the 
path.  We  pricked  our  ears  at  this,  for  the  tread  seemed 
lighter  and  firmer  than  was  usual  with  our  country  neigh- 
bors. And  presently,  sure  enough,  two  town  gentlemen, 
with  cigars  and  kid  gloves,  came  debouching  past  the 
house.     They  looked  in  that  place  like  a  blasphemy. 

"Good  evening,"  they  said.  For  none  of  us  had  stirred; 
we  all  sat  stiiF  with  wonder. 

"Good  evening,"  I  returned;  and  then,  to  put  them  at 
their  ease,  "A  stiff  climb,"  I  added. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  leader;  "but  we  have  to  thank  you 
for  this  path." 

I  did  not  like  the  man's  tone.  None  of  us  liked  it.  He 
did  not  seem  embarrassed  by  the  meeting,  but  threw  us 
his  remarks  like  favors,  and  strode  magisterially  by  us 
toward  the  shaft  and  tunnel. 

Presently  we  heard  his  voice  raised  to  his  companion. 
"We  drifted  every  sort  of  way,  but  couldn't  strike  the 
ledge."  Then  again:  "It  pinched  out  here."  And  once 
more:  "Every  miner  that  ever  worked  upon  it  says  there's 
bound  to  be  a  ledge  somewhere." 

These  were  the  snatches  of  his  talk  that  reached  us,  and 
they  had  a  damning  significance.  We,  the  lords  of  Sil- 
verado, had  come  face  to  face  with  our  superior.  It  is  the 
worst  of  all  cjuaint  and  of  all  cheap  ways  of  life  that  tliey 
bring  us  at  last  to  the  pinch  of  some  humiliation.  I  liked 
well  enougli  to  be  a  s(|uattcr  when  there  was  none  but 
Hanson  by;  before  Roiiahls,  I  will  own,  I  somewhat 
quailed.  1  hastened  to  do  him  fealty,  said  I  gatlured  he 
was  the  S(]uattee,  and  a])()l()gi/c'd.  He  threatened  me  with 
ejection,  in  a  manner  grimly  ])leasant — more  pleasant  to 
him,  I  fancy,  than  to  me;  and  then  he  ])asse(l  off  into 
])raises  of  the  former  state  of  wSilverado.  'It  was  the 
busiest  little  mining  town  you  e\'er  saw":  a  popuhitioii  ol' 
between  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  souls,  the  engine 
in  full  blast,  tlie  mill  newly  erected:  notliing  going  i)iit 
champagne,  and  hope  the  order  of  the  day.     Ninety  tJKui- 
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sand  dollars  came  out;  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
were  put  in,  making  a  net  loss  of  fifty  thousand.  The 
last  days,  I  gathered,  the  days  of  John  Stanley,  were  not 
so  bright;  the  champagne  had  ceased  to  flow,  the  popula- 
tion was  already  moving  elsewhere,  and  Silverado  had 
begun  to  wither  in  the  branch  before  it  was  cut  at  the 
root.  The  last  shot  that  was  fired  knocked  over  the  stove 
chimney,  and  made  that  hole  in  the  roof  of  our  barrack, 
through  which  the  sun  was  wont  to  visit  slug-a-beds 
toward  afternoon.  A  noisy  last  shot,  to  inaugurate  the 
days  of  silence. 

Throughout  this  interview,  my  conscience  was  a  good 
deal  exercised;  and  I  was  moved  to  throw  myself  on  my 
knees  and  own  the  intended  treachery.  But  then  I  had 
Hanson  to  consider.  I  was  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Old  Rowley,  that  royal  humorist,  whom  ''the  rogue  had 
taken  into  his  confidence."  And  again,  here  was  Ronalds 
on  the  spot.  He  must  know  the  day  of  the  month  as  well 
as  Hanson  and  I.  If  a  broad  hint  were  necessary,  he  had 
the  broadest  in  the  world.  For  a  large  board  had  been 
nailed  by  the  crown  prince  on  the  very  front  of  our  house, 
between  the  door  and  window,  painted  in  cinnabar — the 
pigment  of  the  country — with  doggerel  rimes  and  con- 
tumelious pictures,  and  announcing,  in  terms  unneces- 
sarily figurative,  that  the  trick  w^as  already  played,  the 
claim  already  jumped,  and  Master  Sam  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Mr.  Ronalds.  But  no,  nothing  could  save 
that  man;  quern  deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  As 
he  came  so  he  went,  and  left  his  rights  depending. 

Late  at  night,  by  Silverado  reckoning,  and  after  we 
were  all  abed,  Mrs.  Hanson  returned  to  give  us  the  newest 
of  her  news.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  ship's  steerage:  all 
of  us  abed  in  our  different  tiers,  the  single  candle  strug- 
gling Math  the  darkness,  and  this  plump,  handsome 
woman,  seated  on  an  upturned  valise  beside  the  bunks, 
talking  and  showing  her  fine  teeth,  and  laughing  till  the 
rafters  rang.  Any  ship,  to  be  sure,  with  a  hundredth 
part  as  many  holes  in  it  as  our  barrack,  must  long  ago 
have  goue  to  her  last  port.  Up  to  tliat  time  I  had  always 
imagined  Mrs.  Hanson's  loquacity  to  be  mere  inconti- 
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nence,  that  she  said  what  was  uppermost  for  the  pleasure 
of  speaking,  and  laughed  and  laughed  again  as  a  kind 
of  musical  accompaniment.  But  I  now^  found  there  was 
an  art  in  it.  I  found  it  less  communicative  than  silence 
itself.  I  wished  to  know  why  Ronalds  had  come;  how  he 
had  found  his  way  without  Rufe;  and  why,  being  on  the 
spot,  he  had  not  refreshed  his  title.  She  talked  intermina- 
bly on,  but  her  replies  were  never  answers.  She  fled  under 
a  cloud  of  words ;  and  when  I  had  made  sure  that  she  was 
purposely  eluding  me,  I  dropped  the  subject  in  my  turn, 
and  let  her  rattle  where  she  would. 

She  had  come  to  tell  us  that,  instead  of  waiting  for 
Tuesday,  the  claim  was  to  be  jumped  on  the  morrow. 
How?  If  the  time  were  not  out,  it  was  impossible.  Why? 
If  Ronalds  had  come  and  gone,  and  done  nothing,  there 
was  the  less  cause  for  hurry.  But  again  I  could  reach 
no  satisfaction.  The  claim  was  to  be  jumped  next  morn- 
ing, that  was  all  that  she  would  condescend  upon. 

And  yet  it  was  not  jumped  the  next  morning,  nor  yet 
the  next,  and  a  whole  week  had  come  and  gone  before  we 
heard  more  of  this  exploit.  That  day  week,  however,  a 
day  of  great  heat,  Hanson,  with  a  little  roll  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  the  eternal  pipe  alight;  Breedlove,  his  large, 
dull  friend,  to  act,  I  suppose,  as  witness;  Mrs.  Hanson,  in 
her  Sunday  best;  and  all  the  children,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest; — arrived  in  a  procession,  tailing  one  behind 
another  up  the  path.  Caliban  was  absent,  but  he  liad 
been  chary  of  his  friendly  visits  since  the  row;  and  with 
that  exception,  the  whole  family  was  gathered  together 
as  for  a  marriage  or  a  christening.  Strong  was  sitting  at 
work,  in  the  shade  of  the  dwarf  niadrouas  near  the  forge; 
and  they  })huited  themselves  about  him  in  a  circle,  one  on 
a  stone,  another  on  the  wagon  rails,  a  third  on  a  piece  of 
plank.  Gradually  the  children  stole  away  up  the  canon 
to  where  there  was  another  chute,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  one  across  the  dnm]);  and  down  this  chute,  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  they  poured  one  avalanche  of  stones 
after  another,  waking  the  echoes  of  tlie  glen.  Meantime 
we  elders  sat  together  on  the  platform,  Hanson  and  his 
friend  smoking  in  silence  like  Indian  saelunis,  Mrs.  Ilan- 
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son  rattling  on  as  usual  with  an  adroit  volubility,  saying 
nothing,  but  keeping  the  party  at  their  ease  like  a  courtly 
hostess. 

Not  a  word  occurred  about  the  business  of  the  day. 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice  I  tried  to  slide  the  subject  in,  but 
w^as  discouraged  by  the  stoic  apathy  of  Rufe,  and  beaten 
down  before  the  jDOuring  verbiage  of  his  wife.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Indian  brave  about  me,  and  I  began  to  grill 
with  impatience.  At  last,  like  a  highway  robber,  I  cor- 
nered Hanson,  and  bade  him  stand  and  deliver  his  busi- 
ness. Thereupon  he  gravely  rose,  as  though  to  hint  that 
this  was  not  a  proper  place,  nor  the  subject  one  suitable 
for  squawks,  and  I,  following  his  example,  led  him  up  the 
plank  into  our  barrack.  There  he  bestowed  himself  on  a 
box,  and  unrolled  his  papers  with  fastidious  deliberation. 
There  were  tw^o  sheets  of  note-paper,  and  an  old  mining 
notice,  dated  May  30th,  1879,  part  print,  part  manuscript, 
and  the  latter  much  obliterated  by  the  rains.  It  was  by 
this  identical  piece  of  paper  that  the  mine  had  been  held 
last  year.  For  thirteen  months  it  had  endured  the  weather 
and  the  change  of  seasons  on  a  cairn  behind  the  shoulder 
of  the  canon;  and  it  was  now  my  business,  spreading  it 
before  me  on  the  table,  and  sitting  on  a  valise,  to  copy  its 
terms,  with  some  necessary  changes,  twice  over  on  the  two 
sheets  of  note-paper.  One  w^as  then  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  cairn — a  "mound  of  rocks"  the  notice  put  it;  and 
the  other  to  be  lodged  for  registration. 

Rufe  watched  me,  silently  smoking,  till  I  came  to  the 
place  for  the  locator's  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  copy; 
and  when  I  proposed  that  he  should  sign,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  scare  in  his  eye.  *'I  don't  think  that'll  be  necessary," 
he  said  slowly;  "just  you  write  it  down."  Perhaps  this 
mighty  hunter,  w^ho  was  the  most  active  member  of  the 
local  school  board,  could  not  write.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  in  that.  The  constable  of  Calistoga  is,  and 
has  been  for  years,  a  bedridden  man,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  blind.  He  had  more  need  of  the  emoluments  than 
another,  it  was  explained;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
*'depytize,"  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last.  So  friendly 
and  so  free  are  popular  institutions. 
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When  I  had  done  my  scrivening,  Hanson  strolled  out, 
and  addressed  Breedlove,  "Will  you  step  up  here  a  bit?" 
and  after  they  had  disappeared  a  little  while  into  the 
chaparral  and  madrona  thicket,  they  came  back  again, 
minus  a  notice,  and  the  deed  was  done.  The  claim  was 
jumped;  a  tract  of  mountain-side,  fifteen  hundred  feet 
long  by  six  hundred  wide,  with  all  the  earth's  precious 
bowels,  had  passed  from  Ronalds  to  Hanson,  and,  in  the 
passage,  changed  its  name  from  the  "Mammoth"  to  the 
"Calistoga."  I  had  tried  to  get  Rufe  to  call  it  after  his 
wife,  after  himself,  and  after  Garfield,  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  hour — since  then  elected, 
and  alas!  dead — but  all  was  in  vain.  The  claim  had  once 
been  called  the  Calistoga  before,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
safety  in  returning  to  that. 

And  so  the  history  of  that  mine  became  once  more 
plunged  in  darkness,  lit  only  by  some  monster  pyrotech- 
nical  displays  of  gossip.  And  perhaps  the  most  curious 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  that  we  should  have 
dwelt  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the  mountains,  with  not  a 
dozen  neighbors,  and  yet  struggled  all  the  while,  like  des- 
perate swimmers,  in  this  sea  of  falsities  and  contradictions. 
Wherever  a  man  is,  there  will  be  a  lie. 


TOILS    AND    PLEASURES 

I  MUST  try  to  convey  some  notion  of  our  life,  of  how 
the  days  passed  and  what  pleasure  we  took  in  them, 
of  what  there  was  to  do  and  how  we  set  about  doing 
it,  in  our  mountain  hermitage.  The  house,  after  we  had 
repaired  the  worst  of  the  damages,  and  filled  in  some  of 
the  doors  and  windows  with  white  cotton  cloth,  became  a 
healthy  and  a  pleasant  dwelling-place,  always  airy  and 
dry,  and  haunted  by  the  outdoor  perfumes  of  the  glen. 
Within,  it  had  the  look  of  habitation,  the  human  look. 
You  had  only  to  go  into  the  third  room,  which  we  did  not 
use,  and  see  its  stones,  its  sifting  earth,  its  tumbled  litter; 
and  then  return  to  our  lodging,  with  the  beds  made,  the 
plates  on  the  rack,  the  pail  of  bright  water  behind  the 
door,  the  stove  crackling  in  a  corner,  and  perhaps  the  table 
roughly  laid  against  a  meal — and  man's  order,  the  little 
clean  spots  that  he  creates  to  dwell  in,  were  at  once  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  passivity  of  nature.  And  yet  our 
house  was  everywhere  so  wrecked  and  shattered,  the  air 
came  and  went  so  freely,  the  sun  found  so  many  portholes, 
the  golden  outdoor  glow  shone  in  so  many  open  chinks, 
that  we  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  comforts 
of  a  roof  and  much  of  the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  al 
fresco  life.  A  single  shower  of  rain,  to  be  sure,  and  we 
should  have  been  drowned  out  like  mice.  But  ours  was  a 
Californian  summer,  and  an  earthquake  was  a  far  likelier 
accident  than  a  shower  of  rain. 

Trustful  in  this  fine  weather,  we  kept  the  house  for 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  and  used  the  platform  as  our  sum- 
mer parlor.  The  sense  of  privacy,  as  I  have  said  already, 
was  complete.  We  could  look  over  the  dump  on  miles  of 
forest  and  rough  hilltop;  our  eyes  commanded  some  of 
Napa  Valley,  where  the  train  ran,  and  the  little  country 
townships  sat  so  close  togetlier  along  the  line  of  the  rail. 
But  here  there  was  no  man  to  intrude.     None  but  the 
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Hansons  were  our  visitors.  Even  they  came  but  at  long 
intervals,  or  twice  daily,  at  a  stated  hour,  with  milk.  So 
our  days,  as  they  were  never  interrupted,  drew  out  to  the 
greater  length;  hour  melted  insensibly  into  hour;  the 
household  duties,  though  they  were  many,  and  some  of 
them  laborious,  dwindled  into  mere  islets  of  business  in  a 
sea  of  sunny  daytime ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  looking  back, 
as  though  the  far  greater  part  of  our  life  at  Silverado 
had  been  passed,  propped  upon  an  elbow,  or  seated  on  a 
plank,  listening  to  the  silence  that  there  is  among  the  hills. 

My  work,  it  is  true,  was  over  early  in  the  morning.  I 
rose  before  any  one  else,  lit  the  stove,  put  on  the  water  to 
boil,  and  strolled  forth  upon  the  platform  to  wait  till  it 
was  ready.  Silverado  would  then  be  still  in  shadow,  the 
sun  shining  on  the  mountain  higher  up.  A  clean  smell  of 
trees,  a  smell  of  the  earth  at  morning,  hung  in  the  air. 
Regularly,  every  day,  there  was  a  single  bird,  not  sing- 
ing, but  awkwardly  chirruping  among  the  green  ma- 
dronas,  and  the  sound  was  cheerful,  natural,  and  stirring. 
It  did  not  hold  the  attention,  nor  interrupt  the  thread  of 
meditation,  like  a  blackbird  or  a  nightingale;  it  was  mere 
woodland  prattle,  of  which  the  mind  was  conscious  like  a 
perfume.  The  freshness  of  these  morning  seasons  re- 
mained with  me  far  on  into  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  kettle  boiled,  I  made  porridge  and 
coffee ;  and  that,  beyond  the  literal  drawing  of  water,  and 
the  preparation  of  kindling,  which  it  would  be  hyperbol- 
ical to  call  the  hewing  of  wood,  ended  my  domestic  duties 
for  the  day.  Thenceforth  my  wife  hibored  single-handed 
in  the  palace,  and  I  lay  or  wandered  on  the  platform  at 
my  own  sweet  will.  The  little  corner  near  the  forge, 
where  we  found  a  refuge  under  the  nia(h*onas  from  the 
unsparing  early  sun,  is  indeed  connected  in  my  mind  witli 
some  nightmare  encounters  over  Euclid,  and  the  Latin 
Grammar.  These  were  known  as  Sam's  lessons.  He  was 
suj)posed  to  be  the  victim  and  the  sufferer;  but  here  tliere 
must  have  been  some  misconce})tion,  for  whereas  I  gen- 
erally retired  to  bed  after  one  of  these  engagements,  ho 
was  no  sooner  set  free  than  he  dashed  up  to  tlie  China- 
man's house,  where  he  had  installed  a  printing  j)ress,  that 
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great  element  of  civilization,  and  the  sound  of  his  labors 
would  be  faintly  audible  about  the  canon  half  the  day. 

To  walk  at  all  was  a  laborious  business;  the  foot  sank 
and  slid,  the  boots  were  cut  to  pieces,  among  sliarp,  un- 
even, rolling  stones.  When  we  crossed  the  platform  in 
any  direction,  it  was  usual  to  lay  a  course,  following  as 
much  as  possible  the  line  of  wagon  rails.  Thus,  if  water 
were  to  be  drawn,  the  water-carrier  left  the  house  along 
some  tilting  planks  that  we  had  laid  down,  and  not  laid 
down  very  well.  These  carried  him  to  that  great  high- 
road, the  railway ;  and  the  railway  served  him  as  far  as  to 
the  head  of  the  shaft.  But  from  thence  to  the  spring  and 
back  again  he  made  the  best  of  his  unaided  way,  stagger- 
ing among  the  stones,  and  wading  in  low  growth  of  the 
calcanthus,  where  the  rattlesnakes  lay  hissing  at  his  pas- 
sage. Yet  I  liked  to  draw  water.  It  was  pleasant  to  dip 
the  gray  metal  pail  into  the  clean,  colorless,  cool  water; 
pleasant  to  carry  it  back,  with  the  water  lipping  at  the 
edge,  and  a  broken  sunbeam  quivering  in  the  midst. 

But  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  walking  confined  us 
in  conmion  practise  to  the  platform,  and  indeed  to  those 
parts  of  it  that  were  most  easily  accessible  along  the  line 
of  rails.  The  rails  came  straight  forward  from  the  shaft, 
here  and  there  overgrown  with  little  green  bushes,  but 
still  entire,  and  still  carrying  a  truck,  which  it  was  Sam's 
delight  to  trundle  to  and  fro  by  the  hour  with  various 
ladings.  About  midway  down  the  platform,  the  railroad 
trended  to  the  right,  leaving  our  house  and  coasting  along 
the  far  side  within  a  few  yards  of  the  madronas  and  the 
forge,  and  not  far  off  the  latter  ended  in  a  sort  of  plat- 
form on  the  edge  of  the  dump.  There,  in  old  days,  the 
trucks  were  tipped,  and  their  load  sent  thundering  down 
the  chute.  There,  besides,  was  the  only  spot  where  we 
could  approach  the  margin  of  the  dump.  Anywhere  else, 
you  took  your  life  in  your  right  hand  when  you  came 
within  a  yard  and  a  half  to  peer  over.  For  at  any  mo- 
ment the  dump  might  begin  to  slide  and  carry  you  down 
and  bury  you  below  its  ruins.  Indeed,  the  neighborhood 
of  an  old  mine  is  a  place  beset  with  dangers.  For  as  still 
as  Silverado  was,  at  any  moment  the  report  of  rotten 
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wood  might  tell  us  that  the  platform  had  fallen  into  the 
shaft ;  the  dump  might  begin  to  pour  into  the  road  below ; 
or  a  wedge  slip  in  the  great  upright  seam,  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  mountain  bury  the  scene  of  our  encampment. 
I  have  already  compared  the  dump  to  a  rampart,  built 
certainly  by  some  rude  people,  and  for  prehistoric  wars. 
It  was  likewise  a  frontier.  All  below  was  green  and  wood- 
land, the  tall  pines  soaring  one  above  another,  each  with 
a  firm  outline  and  full  spread  of  bough.  All  above  was 
arid,  rocky,  and  bald.  The  great  spout  of  broken  mineral, 
that  had  dammed  the  canon  up,  was  a  creature  of  man's 
handiwork,  its  material  dug  out  with  a  pick  and  powder, 
and  spread  by  the  service  of  the  trucks.  But  nature  her- 
self, in  that  upper  district,  seemed  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
nothing  besides  mining;  and  even  the  natural  hillside  was 
all  sliding  gravel  and  precarious  boulder.  Close  at  the 
margin  of  the  well  leaves  would  decay  to  skeletons  and 
mummies,  which  at  length  some  stronger  gust  would  carry 
clear  of  the  canon  and  scatter  in  the  subjacent  woods. 
Even  moisture  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  could  not, 
with  all  nature's  alchemy,  concoct  enough  soil  to  nourish 
a  few  poor  grasses.  It  is  the  same,  they  say,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  silver  mines:  the  nature  of  that  precious 
rock  being  stubborn  with  quartz  and  poisonous  with  cin- 
nabar. Both  were  plenty  in  our  Silverado.  The  stones 
sparkled  white  in  the  sunshine  with  quartz;  they  were  all 
stained  red  with  cinnabar.  Here,  doubtless,  came  the  In- 
dians of  yore  to  paint  their  faces  for  the  warpath;  and 
cinnabar,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  one  of  the  few  arti- 
cles of  Indian  commerce.  Now,  Sam  had  it  in  his  undis- 
turbed possession,  to  pound  down  and  slake,  and  paint 
his  rude  designs  with.  But  to  me  it  had  always  a  fine 
flavor  of  poetry,  compounded  out  of  Indian  story  and 
Hawthorndcn's  allusion : 

"Desire,  alas  !    desire  a  Zeuxis  new, 
I'Vorii   Indies  borrowing  ^<^J<K  from  Kastern  skies 
Most  bright  eiiioper    .     .     ." 

Yet  this  is  but  lialf  the  picture;  our  Silverado  pint  form 
has  another  side  to  it.     Though  there  was  no  soil,  and 
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scarce  a  blade  of  grass,  yet  out  of  these  tumbled  gravel- 
heaps  and  broken  boulders,  a  flower  garden  bloomed  as 
at  home  in  a  conservatory.  Calcanthus  crept,  like  a  hardy 
weed,  all  over  our  rough  parlor,  choking  the  railway,  and 
pushing  forth  its  rusty,  aromatic  cones  from  between  two 
blocks  of  shattered  mineral.  Azaleas  made  a  big  snow- 
bed  just  above  the  well.  The  shoulder  of  the  hill  waved 
white  with  JNIediterranean  heath.  In  the  crannies  of  the 
ledge  and  about  the  spurs  of  the  tall  pine,  a  red  flowering 
stone-plant  hung  in  clusters.  Even  low,  thorny  chaparral 
w^as  thick  with  pea-like  blossom.  Close  at  the  foot  of  our 
path  nutmegs  prospered,  delightful  to  the  sight  and  smell. 
At  sunrise,  and  again  late  at  night,  the  scent  of  the  sweet 
bay  trees  filled  the  canon,  and  the  down-blowing  night 
wind  must  have  borne  it  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  outer 
air. 

All  this  vegetation,  to  be  sure,  was  stunted.  The  ma- 
drona  was  here  no  bigger  than  the  manzanita ;  the  bay  was 
but  a  stripling  shrub;  the  very  pines,  with  four  or  five 
exceptions,  in  all  our  upper  canon,  were  not  so  tall  as  my- 
self, or  but  a  little  taller,  and  the  most  of  them  came  lower 
than  my  w^aist.  For  a  prosperous  forest  tree,  we  must 
look  below,  where  the  glen  was  crowded  ^vith  green  spires. 
But  for  flowers  and  ravishing  perfume,  w^e  had  none  to 
envy:  our  heap  of  road-metal  was  thick  w^ith  bloom,  like 
a  hawthorn  in  the  front  of  June;  our  red,  baking  angle  in 
the  mountain,  a  laboratory  of  poignant  scents.  It  was  an 
endless  w^onder  to  my  mind,  as  I  dreamed  about  the  plat- 
form, following  the  progress  of  the  shadows,  where  the 
madrona  with  its  leaves,  the  azalea  and  calcanthus  with 
their  blossoms,  could  find  moisture  to  support  such  thick, 
wet,  waxy  growths,  or  the  bay  tree  collect  the  ingredients 
of  its  perfume.  But  there  they  all  grew  together,  healthy, 
happy,  and  happy-making,  as  though  rooted  in  a  fathom 
of  black  soil. 

Nor  was  it  only  vegetable  life  that  prospered.  We  had, 
indeed,  few  birds,  and  none  that  had  much  of  a  voice  or 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  song.  My  morning  com- 
rade had  a  thin  chirp,  unmusical  and  monotonous,  but 
friendly  and  pleasant  to  hear.     He  had  but  one  rival:  a 
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fellow  with  an  ostentatious  cry  of  near  an  octave  descend- 
ing, not  one  note  of  which  properly  followed  another. 
This  is  the  only  bird  I  ever  knew  with  a  wrong  ear;  but 
there  was  something  enthralling  about  his  performance. 
You  listened  and  listened,  thinking  each  time  he  must 
surely  get  it  right;  but  no,  it  was  always  wrong,  and  al- 
ways wrong  the  same  way.  Yet  he  seemed  proud  of 
his  song,  delivered  it  with  execution  and  a  manner  of  his 
own,  and  was  charming  to  his  mate.  A  very  incorrect,  in- 
cessant human  whistler  had  thus  a  chance  of  knowing  how 
his  own  music  pleased  the  w^orld.  Two  gi^eat  birds — 
eagles,  we  thought — dwelt  at  the  top  of  the  canon,  among 
the  crags  that  were  printed  on  the  sky.  Now  and  again, 
but  very  rarely,  they  wheeled  high  over  our  heads  in  si- 
lence, or  with  a  distant,  dying  scream;  and  then,  with  a 
fresh  impulse,  winged  fleetly  forward,  dipped  over  a  hill- 
top, and  were  gone.  They  seemed  solemn  and  ancient 
things,  sailing  the  blue  air:  perhaps  coeval  with  the  moun- 
tain where  they  haunted,  perhaps  emigrants  from  Rome, 
where  the  glad  legions  may  have  shouted  to  behold  them 
on  the  mom  of  battle. 

But  if  birds  were  rare,  the  place  abounded  with  rattle- 
snakes— the  rattlesnake's  nest,  it  might  have  been  named. 
Wherever  we  brushed  among  the  bushes,  our  passage 
woke  their  angry  buzz.  One  dwelt  habitually  in  the  wood- 
pile, and  sometimes,  when  we  came  for  firewood,  thrust 
up  his  small  head  between  two  logs,  and  hissed  at  the  in- 
trusion. The  rattle  has  a  legendary  credit;  it  is  said  to  be 
awe-inspiring,  and,  once  heard,  to  stamp  itself  forever  in 
the  memory.  Rut  the  sound  is  not  at  all  alarming:  the 
hum  of  many  insects,  and  the  buzz  of  the  was])  convince 
the  ear  of  danger  cjuite  as  readily.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  lived  for  weeks  in  Silverado,  coming  and  going,  with 
rattles  S])rung  on  every  side,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us 
to  be  afraid.  1  used  to  take  sun-])aths  and  do  calisthenics 
in  a  certain  pleasant  nook  among  a/alca  and  calcanthns, 
the  rattles  whizzing  on  every  side  like  s])inning-wheels, 
and  the  combined  hiss  or  buzz  rising  louder  and  angrier 
at  any  sudden  movement;  but  I  was  never  in  the  least  im- 
pressed, nor  ever  attacked.     It  was  only  toward  the  end 
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of  our  stay,  that  a  man  down  at  Calistoga,  who  was  ex- 
patiating on  the  terrifying  nature  of  the  sound,  gave  me 
at  hist  a  very  good  imitation;  and  it  burst  on  me  at  once 
that  we  dwelt  in  the  very  metropoHs  of  deadly  snakes,  and 
that  the  rattle  was  simply  the  commonest  noise  in  Sil- 
verado. Immediately  on  our  return,  we  attacked  the 
Hansons  on  the  subject.  They  had  formerly  assured  us 
that  our  canon  was  favored,  like  Ireland,  with  an  entire 
immunity  from  poisonous  reptiles;  but,  with  the  perfect 
inconsequence  of  the  natural  man,  they  were  no  sooner 
found  out  than  they  went  off  at  score  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  we  were  told  that  in  no  part  of  the  world 
did  rattlesnakes  attain  to  such  a  monstrous  bigness  as 
among  the  warm,  flower-dotted  rocks  of  Silverado.  This 
is  a  contribution  rather  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Han- 
sons, than  to  that  of  snakes. 

One  person,  however,  better  served  by  his  instinct,  had 
known  the  rattle  from  the  first;  and  that  was  Chuchu,  the 
dog.  No  rational  creature  has  ever  led  an  existence  more 
poisoned  by  terror  than  that  dog's  at  Silverado.  Every 
whiz  of  the  rattle  made  him  bound.  His  eyes  rolled;  he 
trembled ;  he  would  be  often  wet  with  sweat.  One  of  our 
great  mysteries  was  his  terror  of  the  mountain.  A  little 
away  above  our  nook,  the  azaleas  and  almost  all  the  vege- 
tation ceased.  Dwarf  pines  not  big  enough  to  be  Christ- 
mas trees,  grew  thinly  among  loose  stone  and  gravel 
scaurs.  Here  and  there  a  big  boulder  sat  quiescent  on  a 
knoll,  having  paused  there  till  the  next  rain  in  his  long 
slide  down  the  mountain.  There  was  here  no  ambuscade 
for  the  snakes,  you  could  see  clearly  where  you  trod;  and 
yet  the  higher  I  went,  the  more  abject  and  appealing 
became  Chuchu's  terror.  He  was  an  excellent  master  of 
that  composite  language  in  which  dogs  commimicate  with 
men,  and  he  would  assure  me,  on  his  honor,  that  there  was 
some  peril  on  the  mountain;  appeal  to  me,  by  all  that  I 
held  holy,  to  turn  back ;  and  at  length,  finding  all  was  in 
vain,  and  that  I  still  persisted,  ignorantly  foolhardy,  he 
would  suddenly  whip  round  and  make  a  bee-line  down  the 
slope  for  Silverado,  the  gravel  showering  after  him. 
What  was  he  afraid  of?     There  were  admittedly  brown 
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bears  and  California  lions  on  the  mountain ;  and  a  grizzly 
visited  Rufe's  poultry-yard  not  long  before,  to  the  un- 
speakable alarm  of  Caliban,  who  dashed  out  to  chastise 
the  intruder,  and  found  himself,  by  moonlight,  face  to 
face  with  such  a  tartar.  Something  at  least  there  must 
have  been:  some  hairy,  dangerous  brute  lodged  perma- 
nently among  the  rocks  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Sil- 
verado, spending  his  summer  thereabout,  with  wife  and 
familv. 

And  there  was,  or  there  had  been,  another  animal. 
Once,  under  the  broad  daylight,  on  that  open  stony  hill- 
side, where  the  baby  pines  were  growing,  scarcely  tall 
enough  to  be  a  badge  for  a  MacGregor's  bonnet,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  his  innocent  body,  lying  mummified  by  the 
dry  air  and  sun:  a  pigmy  kangaroo.  I  am  ingloriously 
ignorant  of  these  subjects;  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
beast;  thought  myself  face  to  face  with  some  incompara- 
ble sport  of  nature ;  and  began  to  cherish  hopes  of  immor- 
tality in  science.  Rarely  have  I  been  conscious  of  a 
stranger  thrill  than  when  I  raised  that  singular  creature 
from  the  stones,  dry  as  a  board,  his  innocent  heaii:  long 
quiet,  and  all  warm  with  sunshine.  His  long  hind  legs 
were  stiff,  his  tiny  forepaws  clutched  upon  his  breast,  as 
if  to  leap;  his  poor  life  cut  sliort  u])on  that  mountain  by 
some  unknown  accident.  But  the  kangaroo  rat,  it  proved, 
was  no  such  unknown  animal;  and  my  discovery  was 
nothing. 

Crickets  were  not  wanting.  I  thought  I  could  make  out 
exactly  four  of  them,  each  with  a  corner  of  his  own,  wlio 
used  to  make  night  musical  at  Silverado.  In  tlie  matter 
of  voice,  they  far  excelled  the  birds,  and  their  ringing 
^vhistle  sounded  from  rock  to  rock,  calling  and  replying 
the  same  thing,  as  in  a  meaningless  o])era.  Thus,  children 
in  full  health  and  spirits  shout  together,  to  tlie  dismay  of 
neighbors;  and  their  idle,  happy,  deafening  vociferations 
rise  and  fall,  like  the  song  of  the  crickets.  I  used  to  sit 
at  night  on  the  platform,  and  wonder  why  these  cTcatures 
were  so  haj)py;  and  what  was  wrong  with  man  tliat  lie  also 
did  not  wind  u])  his  days  with  an  hour  or  two  of  shouting: 
but  1  suspect  that  all  long-lived  animals  are  solemn.    The* 
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dogs  alone  are  hardly  used  by  nature;  and  it  seems  a  man- 
ifest injustice  for  poor  Chuchu  to  die  in  his  teens,  after  a 
life  so  shadowed  and  troubled,  continually  shaken  with 
alarm,  and  the  tear  of  elegant  sentiment  permanently  in 
his  eye. 

There  was  another  neighbor  of  ours  at  Silverado,  small 
but  very  active,  a  destructive  fellow.  This  was  a  black, 
ugly  fly — a  bore,  the  Hansons  called  him — who  lived  by 
hundreds  in  the  boarding  of  our  house.  He  entered  by  a 
round  hole,  more  neatly  pierced  than  a  man  could  do  it 
with  a  gimlet,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  life  in  cut- 
ting out  the  interior  of  the  plank,  but  whether  as  a  dwell- 
ing or  a  store-house,  I  could  never  find.  When  I  used  to 
lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  for  a  rest — we  had  no  easy- 
chairs  in  Silverado — I  would  hear,  hour  after  hour,  the 
sharp  cutting  sound  of  his  labors,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  dainty  shower  of  sawdust  would  fall  upon  the  blankets. 
There  lives  no  more  industrious  creature  than  a  bore. 

And  now  that  I  have  named  to  the  reader  all  our  ani- 
mals and  insects  without  exception — only  I  find  I  have 
forgotten  the  flies — he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  singu- 
lar privacy  and  silence  of  our  days.  It  was  not  only  man 
who  was  excluded:  animals,  the  song  of  birds,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  clouds  even,  and  the 
variations  of  the  weather,  were  here  also  wanting ;  and  as, 
day  after  day  the  sky  was  one  dome  of  blue,  and  the  pines 
below  us  stood  motionless  in  the  still  air,  so  the  hours 
themselves  were  marked  out  from  each  other  only  by  the 
series  of  our  own  aff*airs,  and  the  sun's  great  period  as  he 
ranged  westward  through  the  heavens.  The  two  birds 
cackled  a  while  in  the  early  morning;  all  day  the  w^ater 
tinkled  in  the  shaft,  the  bores  ground  sawdust  in  the 
planking  of  our  crazy  palace — infinitesimal  sounds ;  and  it 
was  only  with  the  return  of  night  that  any  change  would 
fall  on  our  surroundings,  or  the  four  crickets  begin  to 
flute  together  in  the  dark. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  pleasure 
that  we  took  in  the  approach  of  evening.  Our  day  was 
not  very  long,  but  it  was  very  tiring.  To  trip  along  un- 
steady planks  or  wade  among  shifting  stones,  to  go  to 
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and  fro  for  water,  to  clamber  down  the  glen  to  the  Toll 
House  after  meat  and  letters,  to  cook,  to  make  fires  and 
beds,  were  all  exhausting  to  the  body.  Life  out  of  doors, 
besides,  under  the  fierce  eye  of  day,  draws  largely  on  the 
animal  spirits.  There  are  certain  hours  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  man,  unless  he  is  in  strong  health  or  enjoys  a 
vacant  mind,  would  rather  creep  into  a  cool  corner  of  a 
house  and  sit  upon  the  chairs  of  civilization.  About  that 
time,  the  sharp  stones,  the  planks,  the  upturned  boxes  of 
Silverado,  began  to  grow  irksome  to  my  body;  I  set  out 
on  that  hopeless,  never-ending  quest  for  a  more  comfort- 
able posture;  I  would  be  fevered  and  weary  of  the  staring 
sun;  and  just  then  he  would  begin  courteously  to  with- 
draw his  countenance,  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  aro- 
matic airs  awoke,  and  an  indescribable  but  happy  change 
announced  the  coming  of  the  night. 

The  hours  of  evening,  when  we  were  once  curtained  in 
the  friendly  dark,  sped  lightly.  Even  as  with  the  crickets, 
night  brought  to  us  a  certain  spirit  of  rejoicing.  It  was 
good  to  taste  the  air;  good  to  mark  the  dawning  of  the 
stars,  as  they  increased  their  glittering  company;  good, 
too,  to  gather  stones,  and  send  them  crasliing  down  the 
chute,  a  wave  of  light.  It  seemed,  in  some  way,  the  re- 
ward and  the  fulfilment  of  the  day.  So  it  is  when  men 
dwell  in  the  open  air;  it  is  one  of  the  simple  pleasures 
that  we  lose  by  living  crib])ed  and  covered  in  a  house,  that, 
though  the  coming  of  the  day  is  still  the  most  inspiriting, 
yet  day's  departure,  also,  and  the  return  of  night  refresh, 
renew,  and  quiet  us;  and  in  the  pastures  of  the  dusk  we 
stand,  like  cattle,  exulting  in  the  a])sence  of  the  load. 

Our  nights  were  never  cold,  and  they  were  always  still, 
but  for  one  remarkable  exception.  Regularly,  about  nine 
o'clock,  a  warm  wind  sprang  up,  and  blew  for  trn  min- 
utes, or  maybe  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  down  the 
canon,  fanning  it  well  out,  airing  it  as  a  mother  airs  the 
night  nursery  before  the  children  sleep.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge,  in  the  clear  darkness  of  the  night,  this  wind  was 
purely  local:  pei-liaj)s  dependent  on  the  configuration  of 
the  glen.  At  least,  it  was  very  welcome  to  the  hot  and 
weary  squatters;  and  if  we  were  not  abed  already,   tlie 
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springing  up  of  this  lilliputian  valley-wind  would  often 
be  our  signal  to  retire. 

1  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  as  I  was  still  the  first  to 
rise.  JNIany  a  night  I  have  strolled  about  the  platform, 
taking  a  bath  of  darkness  before  I  slept.  The  rest  would 
be  in  bed,  and  even  from  the  forge  I  could  hear  them  talk- 
ing together  from  bunk  to  bunk.  A  single  candle  in  the 
neck  of  a  pint  bottle  was  their  only  illumination;  and  yet 
the  old  cracked  house  seemed  literally  bursting  with  the 
light.  It  shone  keen  as  a  knife  through  all  the  vertical 
chinks ;  it  struck  upward  through  the  broken  shingles ;  and 
through  the  eastern  door  and  window,  it  fell  in  a  great 
splash  upon  the  thicket  and  the  overhanging  rock.  You 
would  have  said  a  conflagration,  or  at  the  least  a  roaring 
forge ;  and  behold,  it  was  but  a  candle.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
yet  more  strange  to  see  the  procession  moving  bedward 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  up  the  plank  that 
brought  us  to  the  bedroom  door;  under  the  immense 
spread  of  the  starry  heavens,  down  in  a  crevice  of  the 
giant  mountain,  these  few  human  shapes,  with  their  un- 
shielded taper,  made  so  disproportionate  a  figure  in  the 
eye  and  mind.  But  the  more  he  is  alone  with  nature,  the 
greater  man  and  his  doings  bulk  in  the  consideration  of 
his  fellow-men.  Miles  and  miles  away  upon  the  opposite 
hilltops,  if  there  were  any  hunter  belated  or  any  traveler 
who  had  lost  his  way,  he  must  have  stood,  and  watched 
and  wondered,  from  the  time  the  candle  issued  from  the 
door  of  the  assayer's  office  till  it  had  mounted  the  plank 
and  disappeared  again  into  the  miners'  dormitory. 
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PART    I 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK   OF  AN   EMIGRANT   BETWEEN 
NEW   YORK  AND   SAN   FRANCISCO 

MONDAY. — It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  five 
o'clock  when  we  were  all  signaled  to  be  present 
at  the  Ferry  Depot  of  the  railroad.  An  emi- 
grant ship  had  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Saturday 
night,  another  on  the  Sunday  morning,  our  own  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  a  fourth  early  on  Monday;  and  as  there  is 
no  emigrant  train  on  Sunday,  a  great  part  of  the  pas- 
sengers from  these  four  ships  was  concentrated  on  the  train 
by  which  I  was  to  travel.  There  was  a  babel  of  bewildered 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  wretched  little  booking 
office,  and  the  baggage-room,  w^hich  was  not  much  larger, 
were  crowded  thick  with  emigrants,  and  were  heavy  and 
rank  with  the  atmosphere  of  dripping  clothes.  0])en  carts 
full  of  bedding  stood  by  the  half-houi'  in  the  rain.  The 
officials  loaded  each  other  with  recriminations.  A  bearded, 
mildewed  little  man,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  an  emigrant 
agent,  was  all  over  the  ])lace,  his  mouth  full  of  brimstone, 
blustering  and  interfering.  It  was  ])lain  that  the  whole 
system,  if  system  there  was,  had  utterly  broken  down  un- 
der the  strain  of  so  many  ])assengers. 

My  own  ticket  was  given  me  at  once,  and  an  oldish  man, 
who  preserved  his  head  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  g«^t 
my  baggage  registered,  and  counseled  me  to  stay  (|uielly 
where  I  was  till  he  should  give  me  the  word  to  move.  I 
had  taken  along  with  me  a  small  valise,  a  knn])saek,  which  I 
carried  on  my  shoulders,  and  in  the  l)ag  of  niv  railway  rug 
the  whole  of  "IJancroft's  History  oi'  the  United  States,'* 
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in  six  fat  volumes.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  carry  with 
convenience  even  for  short  distances,  but  it  insured  me 
plenty  of  clothing,  and  the  valise  was  at  that  moment,  and 
often  after,  useful  for  a  stool.  I  am  sure  I  sat  for  an 
hour  in  the  baggage-room,  and  wretched  enough  it  was; 
yet,  ^\  hen  at  last  the  word  was  passed  to  me  and  I  picked 
up  my  bundles  and  got  under  way,  it  was  only  to  exchange 
discomfort  for  downright  misery  and  danger. 

I  followed  the  porters  into  a  long  shed  reaching  down- 
hill from  West  Street  to  the  river.  It  was  dark,  the  wind 
blew  clean  through  it  from  end  to  end;  and  here  I  found 
a  great  block  of  passengers  and  baggage,  hundreds  of 
one  and  tons  of  the  other.  I  feel  I  shall  have  a  difficulty 
to  make  myself  believed;  and  certainly  the  scene  must 
have  been  exceptional,  for  it  was  too  dangerous  for  daily 
repetition.  It  was  a  tight  jam;  there  was  no  fairway 
through  the  mingled  mass  of  brute  and  living  obstruction. 
Into  the  upper  skirts  of  the  crowd  porters,  infuriated  by 
hurry  and  overwork,  clove  their  way  with  shouts.  I  may 
say  that  we  stood  like  sheep,  and  that  the  porters  charged 
among  us  like  so  many  maddened  sheep-dogs;  and  I  be- 
lieve these  men  were  no  longer  answerable  for  their  acts. 
It  mattered  not  what  they  were  carrying,  the^^  drove 
straight  into  the  press,  and  when  they  could  get  no  farther, 
blindly  discharged  their  barrowful.  With  my  own  hand, 
for  instance,  I  saved  the  life  of  a  child  as  it  sat  upon  its 
mother's  knee,  she  sitting  on  a  box;  and  since  I  heard  of 
no  accident,  I  must  suppose  that  there  were  many  similar 
interpositions  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  to  which  we  were  reduced 
if  I  tell  you  that  neither  the  porter  nor  the  mother  of  the 
child  paid  the  least  attention  to  my  act.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  after  that  I  understood  what  I  had  done  myself, 
for  to  ward  off  heavy  boxes  seemed  at  the  moment  a 
natm-al  incident  of  human  life.  Cold,  wet,  clamor,  dead 
opposition  to  progress,  such  as  one  encounters  in  an  evil 
dream,  had  utterly  daunted  the  spirits.  We  had  accepted 
this  ])urgatory  as  a  child  accepts  the  conditions  of  the 
world.  For  my  part,  I  shivered  a  little,  and  my  back  ached 
wearily ;  but  I  believe  I  had  neither  a  hope  nor  a  fear,  and 
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all  the  activities  of  my  nature  had  become  tributary  to  one 
massive  sensation  of  discomfort. 

At  length,  and  after  how  long  an  interval  I  hesitate  to 
guess,  the  crowd  began  to  move,  heavily  straining  through 
itself.  About  the  same  time  some  lamps  were  lighted,  and 
threw  a  sudden  flare  over  the  shed.  We  were  being  filtered 
out  into  the  river  boat  for  Jersey  City.  You  may  imagine 
how  slowly  this  filtering  proceeded,  through  the  dense, 
choking  crush,  every  one  overladen  with  packages  or  chil- 
dren, and  yet  under  the  necessity  of  fishing  out  his  ticket 
by  the  way;  but  it  ended  at  length  for  me,  and  I  found 
myself  on  deck  under  a  flimsy  awning  and  with  a  trifle  of 
elbow  room  to  stretch  and  breathe  in.  This  was  on  the 
starboard;  for  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  stuck  hopelessly 
on  the  port  side,  by  which  we  had  entered.  In  vain  the 
seamen  shouted  them  to  move  on,  and  threatened  them  with 
shipwreck.  These  poor  people  were  under  a  spell  of 
stupor,  and  did  not  stir  a  foot.  It  rained  as  heavily  as 
ever,  but  the  wind  now  came  in  sudden  claps  and  capfuls, 
not  without  danger  to  a  boat  so  badly  ballasted  as  ours; 
and  we  crept  over  the  river  in  the  darkness,  trailing  one 
paddle  in  the  water  like  a  wounded  duck,  and  passed  ever 
and  again  by  huge,  illuminated  steamers  running  many 
knots,  and  heralding  their  approach  by  strains  of  music. 
The  contrast  between  these  ])leasure  embarkations  and  our 
own  grim  vessel,  with  her  list  to  port  and  her  freight  of  wet 
and  silent  emigrants,  was  of  that  glaring  description  which 
we  count  too  obvious  for  the  purposes  of  art. 

The  landing  at  Jersey  City  was  done  in  a  stain]XMlc.  1 
had  a  fixed  sense  of  calamity,  and  to  judge  by  condiu't,  the 
same  persuasion  was  conuiion  to  us  all.  A  ])anic  selfisli- 
ness,  like  that  produced  by  fear,  ])resi(le(l  over  the  disorder 
of  our  landing.  lV'0|)le  j)ushe(l,  and  elbowed,  and  ran, 
their  families  following  how  they  could.  Children  fell, 
and  were  picked  up  to  l)e  rewarded  by  a  blow.  One  child, 
who  had  lost  her  j)arents,  screamed  steadily  and  with  in- 
creasing shi'illness,  as  though  verging  toward  a  fit;  an 
official  kept  her  by  him,  but  no  one  else  seemed  so  much  as 
to  remark  her  distress;  and  1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
ran  among  the  rest.     1  was  so  weary  that  1  had  twice  to 
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make  a  halt  and  set  down  ni}^  bundles  in  the  hundred  yards 
or  so  between  the  pier  and  the  railway  station,  so  that  I 
was  quite  wet  by  the  time  that  I  got  under  cover.  There 
was  no  waiting-room,  no  refreshment-room ;  the  cars  were 
locked;  and  for  at  least  another  hour,  or  so  it  seemed,  we 
had  to  camp  upon  the  drafty,  gaslit  platform.  I  sat  on 
my  valise,  too  crushed  to  observe  my  neighbors ;  but  as  they 
were  all  cold,  and  wet,  and  weary,  and  driven  stupidly  crazy 
by  the  mismanagement  to  which  we  had  been  subjected,  I 
believe  they  can  have  been  no  happier  than  myself.  I 
bought  half  a  dozen  oranges  from  a  boy,  for  oranges  and 
nuts  were  the  only  refection  to  be  had.  As  only  two  of 
them  had  even  a  pretense  of  juice,  I  threw  the  other  four 
under  the  cars,  and  beheld,  as  in  a  dream,  grow^n  people 
and  children  groping  on  the  track  after  my  lea^angs. 

At  last  we  were  admitted  into  the  cars,  utterly  dejected, 
and  far  from  dry.  For  my  own  part,  I  got  out  a  clothes- 
brush,  and  brushed  my  trousers  as  hard  as  I  could  till  I 
had  dried  them  and  warmed  my  blood  into  the  bargain; 
but  no  one  else,  except  my  next  neighbor  to  whom  I  lent 
the  brush,  appeared  to  take  the  least  precaution.  As  they 
were,  they  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  I  had  seen  the 
lights  of  Philadelphia,  and  been  twice  ordered  to  change 
carriages  and  twice  countermanded,  before  I  allowed  my- 
self to  follow  their  example. 

Tuesday. — When  I  awoke,  it  was  already  day;  the  train 
was  standing  idle;  I  was  in  the  last  carriage  and,  seeing 
some  others  strolling  to  and  fro  about  the  lines,  I  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  forth,  as  from  a  caravan  by  the  way- 
side. We  were  near  no  station,  nor  even,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  within  sight  of  any  signal.  A  green,  open,  undulating 
country  stretched  away  upon  all  sides.  Locust  trees  and 
a  single  field  of  Indian  corn  gave  it  a  foreign  grace  and 
interest;  but  the  contours  of  the  land  were  soft  and 
English.  It  was  not  quite  England,  neither  was  it  quite 
France;  A^et  like  enou^^h  either  to  seem  natural  in  mv  eves. 
And  it  was  in  the  sky,  and  not  upon  the  earth,  that  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  change.  Explain  it  how  you  may,  and 
for  my  part  I  can  not  explain  it  at  all,  the  sun  rises  with 
a  different  splendor  in  America  and  Europe.     There  is 
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more  clear  gold  and  scarlet  in  our  old  country  mornings; 
more  purple,  brown,  and  smoky  orange,  in  those  of  the 
new.  It  may  be  from  habit,  but  to  me  the  coming  of  day 
is  less  fresh  and  inspiriting  in  the  latter;  it  has  a  duskier 
glory,  and  more  nearly  resembles  sunset;  it  seems  to  fit 
some  subsequential,  evening  epoch  of  the  w^orld,  as  though 
America  were  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  fancy,  farther 
from  the  orient  of  Aurora,  and  the  springs  of  day.  I 
thought  so  then,  by  the  railroad  side  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  have  thought  so  a  dozen  times  since  in  far  distant  parts 
of  the  continent.  If  it  be  an  illusion  it  is  one  very  deeply 
rooted,  and  in  which  my  eyesight  is  accomplice. 

Soon  after  a  train  whisked  by,  announcing  and  accom- 
panying its  passage  by  the  swift  beating  of  a  sort  of 
chapel  bell  upon  the  engine;  and  as  it  was  for  this  we  had 
been  waiting  we  were  summoned  by  the  cry  of  All  aboard!" 
and  went  on  again  upon  our  way.  The  whole  line,  it  ap- 
peared, was  topsy-turvy;  an  accident  at  midnight  having 
thrown  all  the  traffic  hours  into  arrear.  We  paid  for  this 
in  the  flesh ;  for  we  had  no  meals  all  that  day.  Fruit  we 
could  buy  upon  the  cars;  and  now  and  then  we  had  a  few 
minutes  at  some  station  with  a  meager  show  of  rolls  and 
sandwiches  for  sale;  but  we  were  so  many  and  so  ravenous 
that  though  I  tried  at  every  opportunity  the  coffee  was  al- 
ways exhausted  before  I  couldelbowmy  way  tothe  counter. 

Our  American  sunrise  had  ushered  in  a  noble  summer's 
day.  There  was  not  a  cloud;  the  sunshine  was  baking; 
yet  in  the  woody  river  valleys  among  which  we  wound  our 
way,  the  atmosphere  preserved  a  sparkling  freshness  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  an  inland  sweetness  and 
variety  to  one  newly  from  the  sea;  it  smelt  of  woods,  rivers, 
and  the  delved  earth.  These,  though  in  so  far  a  country, 
were  airs  from  home.  I  stood  on  the  ])latrorni  l)y  the  hour; 
and  as  I  saw,  one  after  another,  pleasant  villages,  carts 
upon  the  highway  and  flshers  by  the  stream,  and  heard 
cock-crows  and  clieery  voices  in  the  distance,  and  beheld 
the  sun,  no  longer  shim'ng  blankly  on  the  ])lains  of  ocean, 
but  striking  among  shapely  hills  and  his  light  disj)ersed 
and  colored  by  a  lliousand  accidents  of  form  and  surfa('(\l 
began  to  exult  with  myseli'  upon  this  rise  in  life  like  a  man 
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who  had  come  into  a  rich  estate.  And  when  I  had  asked 
the  name  of  a  river  from  the  brakesman,  and  heard  that  it 
was  called  the  Susquehanna,  the  beauty  of  the  name 
seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  beauty  of  the  land. 
As  when  Adam  with  divine  fitness  named  the  creatures, 
so  this  word  Susquehanna  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
fancy.  That  was  the  name,  as  no  other  could  be,  for  that 
shining  river  and  desirable  valley. 

None  can  care  for  literature  in  itself  who  do  not  take 
a  special  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  names;  and  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  nomenclature  is  so  rich,  poetical, 
humorous,  and  picturesque,  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  All  times,  races,  and  languages  have  brought 
their  contribution.  Pekin  is  in  the  same  State  with  Euclid, 
with  Belief ontaine,  and  with  Sandusky.  Chelsea,  with  its 
London  associations  of  red-brick,  Sloane  Square,  and  the 
King's  Road,  is  own  suburb  to  stately  and  primeval 
Memphis;  there  they  have  their  seat,  translated  names  of 
cities,  where  the  Mississippi  runs  by  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas: and  both,  while  I  was  crossing  the  continent,  lay, 
watched  by  armed  men,  in  the  horror  and  isolation  of  a 
plague.  Old,  red  Manhattan  lies,  like  an  Indian  arrow- 
head under  a  steam  factory,  below  anglified  New  York. 
The  names  of  the  States  and  Territories  themselves  form  a 
chorus  of  sweet  and  most  romantic  vocables:  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Florida,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wyoming,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Carolinas;  there  are  few  poems  with  a 
nobler  music  for  the  ear;  a  songful,  tuneful  land;  and  if 
the  new  Homer  shall  arise  from  the  Western  continent, 
his  verse  will  be  enriched,  his  pages  sing  spontaneously, 
with  the  names  of  states  and  cities  that  would  strike  the 
fancy  in  a  business  circular. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  were  landed  in  a  waiting-room 
at  Pittsburg.  I  had  now  under  my  charge  a  young  and 
sprightly  Dutch  widow  with  her  children;  these  I  was  to 
watch  over  providentially  for  a  certain  distance  further 
on  the  way;  but  as  I  found  she  was  furnished  with  a  basket 
of  eatables,  I  left  her  in  the  waiting-room  to  seek  a  dinner 
for  myself. 

I  mention  this  meal,  not  only  because  it  was  the  first 
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of  which  I  had  partaken  for  about  thirty  hours,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  means  of  my  first  introduction  to  a  col- 
ored gentleman.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  wait  upon  me 
after  a  fashion,  while  I  was  eating ;  and  with  every  word, 
look,  and  gesture  marched  me  farther  into  the  country 
of  surprise.  He  was  indeed  strikingly  unlike  the  negroes 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  or  the  Christy  Minstrels  of  my 
youth.  Imagine  a  gentleman,  certainly  somewhat  dark, 
but  of  a  pleasant  warm  hue,  speaking  English  with  a 
slight  and  rather  odd  foreign  accent,  every  inch  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  armed  with  manners  so  patronizingly 
superior  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  name  their  parallel  in  Eng- 
land. A  butler  perhaps  rides  as  high  over  the  unbutlered, 
but  then  he  sets  you  right  with  a  reserve  and  a  sort  of 
sighing  patience,  which  one  is  often  moved  to  admire. 
And  again,  the  abstract  butler  never  stoops  to  familiarity. 
But  the  colored  gentleman  will  pass  you  a  wink  at  a  time ; 
he  is  familiar  like  an  upper  form  boy  to  a  fag;  he  un- 
bends to  you  like  Prince  Hal  with  Poins  and  Falstaff. 
He  makes  himself  at  home  and  welcome.  Indeed,  I  may 
say,  this  waiter  behaved  himself  to  me  throughout  that 
supper  much  as,  with  us,  a  young,  free,  and  not  very  self- 
respecting  master  might  behave  to  a  good-looking  cham- 
bermaid. I  had  come  prepared  to  pity  the  poor  negro,  .to 
put  him  at  his  ease,  to  prove  in  a  thousand  condescensions 
that  I  was  no  sharer  in  the  prejudice  of  race;  but  I  assure 
you  I  put  my  patronage  away  for  another  occasion,  and 
had  the  grace  to  be  pleased  with  that  result. 

Seeing  he  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  I  consulted  him 
upon  a  point  of  etiquette:  if  one  should  offer  to  tip  the 
American  waiter?  Certainly  not,  he  told  me.  Never.  It 
would  not  do.  They  considered  themselves  too  highly  to 
accept.  They  would  even  resent  the  offer.  As  i'or  him 
and  me,  we  had  enjoyed  a  very  ])leasant  conversation;  he, 
in  particular,  had  i'ound  much  ])leasure  in  my  society;  I 
was  a  stranger;  this  was  exactly  one  of  those  rare  con- 
junctures. .  .  .  Without  being  very  clear  seeing,  I  can 
still  perceive  the  sun  at  noonday;  and  the  colorecl  gentle- 
man deftly  pocketed  a  (juarter. 

Wednesday. — A  little  after  nn'dnighl    I  convoyed  my 
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widow  and  orphans  on  board  the  train;  and  morning 
found  us  far  into  Ohio.  This  had  early  been  a  favorite 
home  of  my  imagination;  I  have  played  at  being  in  Ohio 
by  the  week,  and  enjoyed  some  capital  sport  there  with  a 
dummy  gun,  my  person  being  still  unbreeched.  ]My  pref- 
erence was  founded  on  a  work  which  appeared  in  "Cas- 
sell's  Family  Paper,"  and  was  read  aloud  to  me  by  my 
nurse.  It  narrated  the  doings  of  one  Custaloga,  an  In- 
dian brave,  who,  in  the  last  chapter,  very  obligingly 
washed  the  paint  off  his  face  and  became  Sir  Reginald 
Somebody-or-other ;  a  trick  I  never  forgave  liim.  The 
idea  of  a  man  being  an  Indian  brave,  and  then  giving 
that  up  to  be  a  baronet,  was  one  which  my  mind  rejected. 
It  offended  verisimilitude,  like  the  pretended  anxiety  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  others  to  escape  from  uninhabited 
islands. 

But  Ohio  was  not  at  all  as  I  had  pictured  it.  We  were 
now  on  those  great  plains  which  stretch  unbroken  to  the 
Rockv  Mountains.  The  countrv  was  flat  like  Holland, 
but  far  from  being  dull.  All  tlirough  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  or  for  as  much  as  I  saw  of  them  from 
tlie  train  and  in  my  waking  moments,  it  was  rich  and 
various,  and  breathed  an  elegance  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
tall  corn  pleased  the  eye;  the  trees  were  graceful  in  them- 
selves, and  framed  the  plain  into  long,  aerial  vistas;  and 
the  clean,  bright,  gardened  townships  spoke  of  country 
fare  and  pleasant  summer  evenings  on  the  stoop.  It  was 
a  sort  of  flat  paradise;  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  unfrequented 
by  the  devil.  That  morning  dawned  with  such  a  freezing 
chill  as  I  have  rarely  felt;  a  chill  that  was  not  perliaps  so 
measurable  by  instrument,  as  it  struck  home  upon  the 
lieart  and  seemed  to  travel  with  the  blood.  Day  came  in 
with  a  shudder.  White  mists  lay  thinly  over  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  as  we  see  them  more  often  on  a  lake;  and 
tliough  the  sun  had  soon  dispersed  and  drunk  them  up, 
leaving  an  atmosphere  of  fever  heat  and  crystal  pureness 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  mists  had  still  been  there,  and 
we  knew  that  this  paradise  was  haunted  by  killing  damps 
and  foul  malaria.  The  fences  along  the  line  bore  but  two 
descriptions    of   advertisements;    one   to   recommend  to- 
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baccos,  and  the  other  to  vaunt  remedies  against  the  ague. 
At  the  point  of  day,  and  while  we  were  all  in  the  grasp 
of  that  first  chill,  a  native  of  the  State,  who  had  got  in  at 
some  way  station,  pronounced  it,  with  a  doctoral  air,  "a 
fever  and  ague  morning." 

The  Dutch  widow  was  a  person  of  some  character.  She 
had  conceived  at  first  sight  a  great  aversion  for  the  pres- 
ent writer,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  But 
being  a  woman  of  a  practical  spirit,  she  made  no  difficulty 
about  accepting  my  attentions,  and  encouraged  me  to  buy 
her  children  fruits  and  candies,  to  carry  all  her  parcels, 
and  even  to  sleep  upon  the  floor  that  she  might  profit  by 
my  empty  seat.  Nay,  she  was  such  a  rattle  by  nature, 
and  so  powerfully  moved  to  autobiographical  talk,  that 
she  was  forced,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  take  me  into  con- 
fidence and  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life.  I  heard  about 
her  late  husband,  who  seemed  to  have  made  his  chief  im- 
pression by  taking  her  out  pleasuring  on  Sundays.  I 
could  tell  you  her  prospects,  her  hopes,  the  amount  of  her 
fortune,  the  cost  of  her  housekeeping  by  the  week,  and  a 
variety  of  particular  matters  that  are  not  usually  disclosed 
except  to  friends.  At  one  station,  she  shook  up  her  chil- 
dren to  look  at  a  man  on  the  platform  and  say  if  he  were 
not  like  Mr.  Z. ;  while  to  me  she  explained  how  she  had 
been  keeping  company  with  this  INIr.  Z.,  how  far  matters 
had  proceeded,  and  how  it  was  because  of  his  desistance 
that  she  was  now  traveling  to  the  West.  Then,  when  I 
was  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  facts,  she  asked  my 
judgment  on  that  type  of  manly  beauty.  I  achnired  it  to 
her  heart's  content.  She  was  not,  I  think,  remarkably 
veracious  in  talk,  but  broidered  as  fancy  pr()m])tc(l,  and 
built  castles  in  the  air  out  of  her  [)ast;  yet  she  had  that 
sort  of  candor,  to  kec])  me,  in  spite  of  all  these  confidences, 
steadily  aware  of  her  aversion.  Her  parting  words  were 
ingeniously  honest.  *'I  am  sure,"  said  she,  ''we  all  ou^hf 
to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you."  I  can  not  pretend  that 
she  put  me  at  my  ease;  but  1  had  a  certain  respect  for  sucii 
a  genuine  dislike.  A  p(K^r  nature  would  have  sli])])e(l,  in 
the  course  of  these  familiarities,  into  a  sort  of  worthless 
toleration  for  me. 
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We  reached  Chicago  in  the  evening.  I  was  turned  out 
of  the  cars,  bundled  into  an  omnibus,  and  driven  off 
through  the  streets  to  the  station  of  a  different  railroad. 
Chicago  seemed  a  great  and  gloomy  city.  I  remember  hav- 
ing subscribed,  let  us  say  sixpence,  toward  its  restoration 
at  the  period  of  the  fire;  and  now  when  I  beheld  street 
after  street  of  ponderous  houses  and  crowds  of  com- 
fortable burghers,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  graceful  act 
for  the  corporation  to  refund  that  sixpence,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  entertain  me  to  a  cheerful  dinner.  But  there 
was  no  word  of  restitution.  I  was  that  city's  benefactor, 
yet  I  was  received  in  a  third-class  waiting-room,  and  the 
best  dinner  I  could  get  was  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  at 
my  own  expense. 

I  can  safely  say,  I  have  never  been  so  dog-tired  as  that 
night  in  Chicago.  When  it  was  time  to  start,  I  descended 
the  platform  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  It  was  a  long  train, 
lighted  from  end  to  end;  and  car  after  car,  as  I  came 
up  with  it,  was  not  only  full  but  overflowing.  My  valise, 
my  knapsack,  my  rug,  with  those  six  ponderous  tomes  of 
Bancroft,  weighed  me  double;  I  was  hot,  feverish,  pain- 
fully athirst;  and  there  was  a  great  darkness  over  me,  an 
internal  darkness,  not  to  be  dispelled  by  gas.  When  at 
last  I  found  an  empty  bench,  I  sank  into  it  like  a  bundle 
of  rags,  the  world  seemed  to  swim  away  into  the  distance, 
and  my  consciousness  dwindled  within  me  to  a  mere  pin's 
head,  like  a  taper  on  a  foggy  night. 

When  I  came  a  little  more  to  myself,  I  found  that  there 
had  sat  down  beside  me  a  very  cheerful,  rosy  little  German 
gentleman,  somewhat  gone  in  drink,  who  was  talking  away 
to  me,  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  as  they  say.  I  did  my  best  to 
keep  up  the  conversation ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  dimly  as  if 
something  depended  upon  that.  I  heard  him  relate, 
among  many  other  things,  that  there  were  pickpockets  on 
the  train,  who  had  already  robbed  a  man  of  fortj^  dollars 
and  a  return  ticket;  but  though  I  caught  the  words,  I  do 
not  think  I  properly  understood  the  sense  until  next  morn- 
ing; and  I  believe  I  replied  at  the  time  that  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  What  else  he  talked  about  I  have  no 
guess;  I  remember  a  gabbling  sound  of  words,  his  profuse 
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gesticulation,  and  his  smile,  which  was  highly  explanatory ; 
but  no  more.  And  I  suppose  I  must  have  shown  my  con- 
fusion very  plainly;  for,  first,  I  saw  him  knit  his  brows 
at  me  like  one  who  has  conceived  a  doubt;  next,  he  tried 
me  in  German,  supposing  perhaps  that  I  was  unfamihar 
with  the  English  tongue;  and  finally,  in  despair,  he  rose 
and  left  me.  I  felt  chagrined;  but  my  fatigue  was  too 
crushing  for  delay,  and,  stretching  myself  as  far  as  was 
possible  upon  the  bench,  I  was  received  at  once  into  a 
dreamless  stupor. 

The  little  German  gentleman  was  only  going  a  little 
way  into  the  suburbs  after  a  diner  fin,  and  was  bent  on 
entertainment  while  the  journey  lasted.  Having  failed 
with  me,  he  pitched  next  upon  another  emigrant,  who  had 
come  through  from  Canada,  and  was  not  one  jot  less 
weary  than  myself.  Nay,  even  in  a  natural  state,  as  I 
found  next  morning  when  we  scraped  acquaintance,  he  was 
a  heavy,  uncommunicative  man.  After  trying  him  on 
different  topics,  it  appears  that  the  little  German  gentle- 
man flounced  into  a  temper,  swore  an  oath  or  two,  and 
departed  from  that  car  in  quest  of  livelier  society.  Poor 
little  gentleman!  I  suppose  he  thought  an  emigrant 
should  be  a  roUicking,  free-hearted  blade,  with  a  flask  of 
foreign  brandy  and  a  long,  comical  story  to  beguile  the 
moments  of  digestion. 

Thursday. — I  suppose  there  must  be  a  cycle  in  the  fa- 
tigue of  traveling,  for  when  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was 
entirely  renewed  in  spirits  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
porridge,  with  sweet  milk,  and  coff^ce  and  hot  cakes,  at 
Burlington  upon  the  Mississippi.  Another  long  day's 
ride  followed,  with  })ut  one  feature  worthy  of  remark.  A\ 
a  place  called  Creston,  a  drunken  man  got  in.  He  was  ag- 
gressively friendly,  but,  according  to  English  notions,  not 
at  all  unpresentable  upon  a  train.  For  one  stage  he  eluded 
the  notice  of  the  officials;  but  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
move  out  of  the  next  station,  Cromwell  bv  name,  by  came 
the  conductor.  There  was  a  word  or  two  of  talk:  and 
then  tlie  official  had  the  man  by  the  shoulders,  twitched 
him  from  his  seat,  marched  liiin  througli  the  car,  and  sent 
him  flying  on  to  the  track.     It  was  dnnc  m  three  motions. 
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as  exact  as  a  piece  of  drill.  The  train  was  still  moving 
slowly,  although  beginning  to  mend  her  pace,  and  the 
drunkard  got  his  feet  without  a  fall.  He  carried  a  red 
bundle,  though  not  so  red  as  his  cheeks;  and  he  shook 
this  menacingly  in  the  air  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
stole  behind  him  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  It  was 
the  first  indication  that  I  had  come  among  revolvers,  and 
I  observed  it  with  some  emotion.  The  conductor  stood 
on  the  steps  w^ith  one  hand  on  his  hip,  looking  back  at  him ; 
and  perhaps  this  attitude  imposed  upon  the  creature,  for 
he  turned  without  further  ado,  and  went  off  staggering 
along  the  track  toward  Cromwell,  followed  by  a  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  cars.  They  were  speaking  English  all 
about  me,  but  I  knew  I  was  in  a  foreign  land. 

Twenty  minutes  before  nine  that  night,  we  were  de- 
posited at  the  Pacific  Transfer  station  near  Council  BluiFs, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  Here  we  were 
to  stay  the  night  at  a  kind  of  caravansary,  set  apart  for 
emigrants.  But  I  gave  way  to  a  thirst  for  luxury,  sepa- 
rated myself  from  my  companions,  and  marched  with  my 
effects  into  the  Union  Pacific  Hotel.  A  white  clerk  and 
a  colored  gentleman  whom,  in  my  plain  European  way, 
I  should  call  the  boots,  were  installed  behind  a  counter  like 
bank  tellers.  They  took  my  name,  assigned  me  a  number, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  my  packages.  And  here  came 
the  tug  of  war.  I  wished  to  give  up  my  packages  into  safe 
keeping;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  bed.  And  this,  it 
appeared,  was  impossible  in  an  American  hotel. 

It  was,  of  course,  some  inane  misunderstanding,  and 
sprang  from  my  unfamiliarity  with  the  language.  For 
although  two  nations  use  the  same  words,  and  read  the 
same  books,  intercourse  is  not  conducted  by  the  dictionary. 
The  business  of  life  is  not  carried  on  by  words,  but  in  set 
phrases,  each  with  a  special  and  almost  a  slang  significa- 
tion. Some  international  obscurity  prevailed  between  me 
and  the  colored  gentleman  at  Council  Bluffs;  so  that  what 
I  was  asking,  which  seemed  very  natural  to  me,  appeared 
to  him  a  monstrous  exigency.  He  refused,  and  that  with 
the  plainness  of  the  West.  This  American  manner  of 
conducting  matters  of  business   is,   at   first,   highly  un- 
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palatable  to  the  European.  When  we  approach  a  man 
in  the  way  of  his  calling,  and  for  those  services  by  w^hich 
he  earns  his  bread,  w^e  consider  him  for  the  time  being 
our  hired  servant.  But  in  the  American  opinion,  two  gen- 
tlemen meet  and  have  a  friendly  talk  with  a  view  to  ex- 
changing favors  if  they  shall  agree  to  please.  I  know 
not  which  is  the  more  convenient,  nor  even  which  is  the 
more  truly  courteous.  The  English  stiffness  unfortu- 
nately tends  to  be  continued  after  the  particular  trans* 
action  is  at  an  end,  and  thus  favors  class  separations.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  these  equalitarian  plainnesses  leave  an 
open  field  for  the  insolence  of  Jack-in -office. 

I  was  nettled  by  the  colored  gentleman's  refusal,  and 
unbuttoned  my  wrath  under  the  similitude  of  ironical  sub- 
mission. I  knew  nothing,  I  said,  of  the  w^ays  of  American 
hotels;  but  I  had  no  desire  to  give  trouble.  If  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  to  bed  immediately,  let  him  say 
the  word,  and  though  it  was  not  my  habit,  I  should  cheer- 
fully obey. 

He  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter.  *'Ah!"  said  he,  "you 
do  not  know  about  America.  They  are  fine  people  in 
America.  Oh!  you  will  hke  them  very  well.  But  you 
mustn't  get  mad.  I  know  what  you  want.  You  come 
along  with  me." 

And  issuing  from  behind  the  counter,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm  like  an  old  acquaintance,  he  led  me  to  the  bar 
of  the  hotel. 

''There,"  said  he,  pushing  me  from  him  by  the  slioulder, 
"go  and  have  a  drink!" 

THE  EMTGBANT  TUAIX 

All  this  while  I  had  ])cen  traveling  ])y  mixed  trains, 
where  I  might  meet  witli  Dutch  widows  and  httlc  (iemnan 
gentry  fresli  from  table.  I  had  been  but  a  latent  emi- 
grant; now  I  was  to  be  l)randed  once  more,  and  put  a})art 
with  my  fellows.  Jt  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday  that  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  Kmigrnnt 
House,  with  more  than  a  hundi-ed  others,  to  l)c  soited  and 
boxed  for  the  journey.   A  vviiite-liaired  oilicial,  with  a  stick 
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under  one  arm,  and  a  list  in  the  other  hand,  stood  apart 
in  front  of  us,  and  called  name  after  name  in  the  tone 
of  a  command.  At  each  name  you  would  see  a  family 
gather  up  its  brats  and  bundles  and  run  for  the  hindmost 
of  the  three  cars  that  stood  awaiting  us,  and  I  soon  con- 
cluded that  this  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  women  and 
children.  The  second  or  central  car,  it  turned  out,  was 
devoted  to  men  traveling  alone,  and  the  third  to  the 
Chinese.  The  official  was  easily  moved  to  anger  at  the 
least  delay;  but  the  emigrants  were  both  quick  at  answer- 
ing their  names,  and  speedy  in  getting  themselves  and  their 
effects  on  board. 

The  families  once  housed,  we  men  carried  the  second 
car  without  ceremony  by  simultaneous  assault.  I  suppose 
the  reader  has  some  notion  of  an  American  railroad-car, 
that  long,  narrow,  wooden  box,  like  a  flat-roofed  Noah's 
ark,  with  a  stove  and  a  convenience,  one  at  either  end,  a 
passage  down  the  middle,  and  transverse  benches  upon 
either  hand.  Those  destined  for  emigrants  on  the  Union 
Pacific  are  only  remarkable  for  their  extreme  plainness, 
nothing  but  wood  entering  in  any  part  into  their  con- 
stitution, and  for  the  usual  inefficacy  of  the  lamps,  which 
often  went  out,  and  shed  but  a  dying  glimmer  even  while 
they  burned.  The  benches  are  too  short  for  anything 
but  a  young  child.  Where  there  is  scarce  elbow  room 
for  two  to  sit,  there  will  not  be  space  enough  for  one  to 
lie.  Hence  the  company,  or  rather,  as  it  appears  from 
certain  bills  about  the  Transfer  Station,  the  company's 
servants,  have  conceived  a  plan  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  travelers.  They  prevail  on  every  two  to 
chum  together.  To  each  of  the  chums  they  sell  a  board 
and  three  square  cushions  stuffed  with  straw,  and  covered 
with  thin  cotton.  The  benches  can  be  made  to  face  each 
other  in  pairs,  for  the  backs  are  reversible.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  night  the  boards  are  laid  from  bench  to  bench, 
making  a  couch  wide  enough  for  two,  and  long  enough 
for  a  man  of  the  middle  height;  and  the  chums  lie  down 
side  by  side  upon  the  cushions  with  the  head  to  the  con- 
ductor's van  and  the  feet  to  the  engine.  When  the  train 
is  full,  of  course  this  plan  is  impossible,  for  there  must 
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not  be  more  than  one  to  every  bench,  neither  can  it  be 
carried  out  unless  the  chums  agree.  It  was  to  bring 
about  this  last  condition  that  our  white-haired  official  now 
bestirred  himself.  He  made  a  most  active  master  of  cere- 
monies, introducing  likely  couples,  and  even  guaranteeing 
the  amiability  and  honesty  of  each.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  happy  couples  the  better  for  his  pocket,  for  it  was 
he  who  sold  the  raw  material  of  the  beds.  His  price  for 
one  board  and  three  straw  cushions  began  with  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half;  but  before  the  train  left,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  long  after  I  had  purchased  mine,  it  had  fallen 
to  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  match-maker  had  a  difficulty  with  me ;  perhaps,  like 
some  ladies,  I  showed  myself  too  eager  for  union  at  any 
price ;  but  certainly  the  first  who  w^as  picked  out  to  be  my 
bedfellow,  declined  the  honor  without  thanks.  He  was 
an  old,  heavy,  slow-spoken  man,  I  think  from  Yankee- 
land,  looked  me  all  over  with  great  timidity,  and  then 
began  to  excuse  himself  in  broken  phrases.  He  didn't 
know  the  young  man,  he  said.  The  young  man  might  be 
very  honest,  but  how  was  he  to  know  that?  There  was 
another  young  man  whom  he  had  met  already  in  the  train; 
he  guessed  he  was  honest,  and  would  prefer  to  chum  with 
him  upon  the  whole.  All  this  without  any  sort  of  excuse, 
as  though  I  had  been  inanimate  or  absent.  I  began  to 
tremble  lest  every  one  should  refuse  my  company,  and  I 
be  left  rejected.  But  the  next  in  turn  was  a  tall,  strap- 
ping, long-limbed,  small-headed,  curly-liaired  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman,  with  a  soldierly  smartness  in  his  manner. 
To  be  exact,  he  had  acciuired  it  in  the  navy.  But  that 
was  all  one;  he  had  at  least  l)een  trained  to  (les])erate  re- 
solves, so  he  accepted  the  match,  and  tlie  white-haired 
swindler  ])r()nounced  the  connubial  benediction,  and 
pocketed  his  fees. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  making  up  the 
train.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  baggage-wagons 
followed  the  engine,  certainly  a  score;  then  came  the  C  hi- 
nese,  then  we,  then  the  families,  and  the  rear  was  bn^iglit 
up  by  the  conductor  in  what,  if  I  have  it  rightly,  is  callt'd 
his  caboose.     The  class  to  which  I  l)ek)nged  was  of  course 
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far  the  largest,  and  we  ran  over,  so  to  speak,  to  both  sides ; 
so  that  there  were  some  Caucasians  among  the  Chinamen, 
and  some  bachelors  among  the  families.  But  our  own  car 
was  pure  from  admixture,  save  for  one  little  boy  of  eight 
or  nine,  who  had  the  whooping-cough.  At  last,  about  six, 
the  long  train  crawled  out  of  the  Transfer  Station  and 
across  the  wide  Missouri  river  to  Omaha,  westward  bound. 

It  was  a  troubled  uncomfortable  evening  in  the  cars. 
There  was  thunder  in  the  air,  which  helped  to  keep  us 
restless.  A  man  played  many  airs  upon  the  cornet,  and 
none  of  them  were  much  attended  to,  until  he  came  to 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  It  was  truly  strange  to  note  how 
the  talk  ceased  at  that,  and  the  faces  began  to  lengthen. 
I  have  no  idea  whether  musically  this  air  is  to  be  considered 
good  or  bad;  but  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  art  which  may 
be  best  described  as  a  brutal  assault  upon  the  feelings. 
Pathos  must  be  relieved  by  dignity  of  treatment.  If  you 
wallow  naked  in  the  pathetic,  like  the  author  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  you  make  your  hearers  weep  in  an  un- 
manly fashion;  and  even  while  yet  they  are  moved,  they 
despise  themselves  and  hate  the  occasion  of  their  weak- 
ness. It  did  not  come  to  tears  that  night,  for  the  experi- 
ment was  interrupted.  An  elderly,  hard-looking  man, 
with  a  goatee  beard  and  about  as  much  appearance  of 
sentiment  as  you  would  expect  from  a  retired  slaver, 
turned  with  a  start  and  bade  the  performer  stop  that 
"damned  thing."  "I've  heard  about  enough  of  that,"  he 
added;  "give  us  something  about  the  good  country  we're 
going  to."  A  murmur  of  adhesion  ran  round  the  car;  the 
performer  took  the  instrument  from  his  lips,  laughed  and 
nodded,  and  then  struck  into  a  dancing  measure;  and,  like 
a  new  Timotheus,  stilled  immediately  the  emotion  he  had 
raised. 

The  day  faded;  the  lamps  were  lit;  a  party  of  wild 
young  men,  who  got  oif  next  evening  at  North  Platte, 
stood  together  on  the  stern  platform,  singing  "The  Sweet 
By-and-by"  with  very  tuneful  voices;  the  chums  began  to 
put  up  their  beds;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  business  of 
the  day  were  at  an  end.  But  it  was  not  so;  for,  the  train 
stopping  at  some  station,  the  cars  were  instantly  thronged 
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with  the  natives,  wives  and  fathers,  young  men  and 
maidens,  some  of  them  in  Httle  more  than  nightgear,  some 
with  stable  lanterns,  and  all  offering  beds  for  sale.  Their 
charge  began  with  twenty-five  cents  a  cushion,  but  fell, 
before  the  train  went  on  again,  to  fifteen,  with  the  bed- 
board  gratis,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  I  had  paid 
for  mine  at  the  Transfer.  This  is  my  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  future  emigrants. 

A  great  personage  on  an  American  train  is  the  news- 
boy. He  sells  books  (such  books!),  papers,  fruit,  lolli- 
pops, and  cigars;  and  on  emigrant  journeys,  soap,  towels, 
tin  washing  dishes,  tin  coffee  pitchers,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  tinned  eatables,  mostly  hash  or  beans  or  bacon.  Early 
next  morning  the  newsboy  went  around  the  cars,  and 
chumming  on  a  more  extended  principle  became  the  order 
of  the  hour.  It  requires  but  a  copartnery  of  two  to  man- 
age beds;  but  washing  and  eating  can  be  carried  on  most 
economically  by  a  syndicate  of  three.  I  myself  entered 
a  little  after  sunrise  into  articles  of  agreement,  and  became 
one  of  the  firm  of  Pennsylvania,  Shakespeare,  and  Du- 
buque. Shakespeare  was  my  own  nickname  on  the  cars; 
Pennsylvania  that  of  my  bedfellow;  and  Dubuque,  the 
name  of  a  place  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  of  an  amiable 
young  fellow  going  West  to  cure  an  astlima,  and  retard- 
ing his  recovery  by  incessantly  chewing  and  smoking  and 
sometimes  chewing  and  smoking  together.  I  have  never 
seen  tobacco  so  sillily  abused.  Shakespeare  bought  a  tin 
washing-dish,  Dubuque  a  towel,  and  Pennsylvania  a  brick 
of  soap.  The  ])artners  used  these  iiistruincuts,  one  after 
another,  according  to  the  order  of  their  first  awaking; 
and  wlien  the  fii'ni  liad  finislicd,  tlicre  was  no  want  of  bor- 
rowers. Each  filled  the  tin  disli  at  tlic  water  filter  op- 
posite the  stove,  and  retired  with  the  wjiole  stock  in  trade 
to  the  ])latform  of  the  car.  There  he  knelt  down,  sup- 
porting himself  ])y  a  shoulder  against  the  woodwork  or 
one  elbow  crooked  about  the  railing,  and  made  a  shift  to 
wash  his  face  and  neck  and  hands;  a  cold,  an  insuHieient, 
and,  if  the  train  is  moving  ra])i(lly,  a  somewhat  dangerous 
toilet. 

On  a  similar  division  of  e\])ensc,  the  firm  of  Pennsvl- 
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vania,  Shakespeare,  and  Dubuque  supplied  themselves 
with  coffee,  sugar,  and  necessary  vessels ;  and  their  opera- 
tions are  a  type  of  what  went  on  through  all  the  cars. 
Before  the  sun  was  up,  the  stove  would  be  brightly  burn- 
ing; at  the  &st  station  the  natives  would  come  on  board 
with  milk  and  eggs,  and  coffee  cakes ;  and  soon  from  end 
to  end  the  car  would  be  filled  with  little  parties  break- 
fasting upon  the  bed-boards.  It  was  the  pleasantest  hour 
of  the  day. 

There  were  meals  to  be  had,  however,  by  the  wayside: 
a  breakfast  in  the  morning,  a  dinner  somewhere  between 
eleven  and  two,  and  supper  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  at 
night.  We  had  rarely  less  than  twenty  minutes  for  each; 
and  if  we  had  not  spent  many  another  twenty  minutes, 
waiting  for  some  express  upon  a  side  track  among  the 
miles  of  desert,  we  might  have  taken  an  hour  to  each 
repast  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  up  to  time.  For  haste 
is  not  the  foible  of  an  emigrant  train.  It  gets  through 
on  sufferance,  running  the  gantlet  among  its  more  con- 
siderable brethren ;  should  there  be  a  block,  it  is  unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed;  and  they  can  not,  in  consequence,  predict 
the  length  of  the  passage  within  a  day  or  so.  Civility  is  the 
main  comfort  that  you  miss.  Equality,  though  conceived 
very  largely  in  America,  does  not  extend  so  low  down  as 
to  an  emigrant.  Thus,  in  all  other  trains,  a  warning  cry  of 
"All  aboard!"  recalls  the  passengers  to  take  their  seats; 
but  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  emigrants,  and  from  the 
Transfer  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  I  found  this  cere- 
mony was  pretermitted;  the  train  stole  from  the  station 
without  note  of  w^arning,  and  you  had  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  it  even  while  you  ate.  The  annoyance  is  considerable, 
and  the  disrespect  both  wanton  and  petty. 

Many  conductors,  again,  will  hold  no  communication 
with  an  emigrant.  I  asked  a  conductor  one  day  at  what 
time  the  train  would  stop  for  dinner;  as  he  made  no 
answer  I  repeated  the  question,  w^ith  a  like  result;  a  third 
time  I  returned  to  the  charge,  and  then  Jack-in-ofRce 
looked  me  coolly  in  the  face  for  several  seconds  and  tiu'ned 
ostentatiously  away.  I  beheve  he  was  half  ashamed  of 
his  brutality;  for  when  another  person  made  the  same 
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inquiry,  although  he  still  refused  the  information,  he  con- 
descended to  answer,  and  even  to  justify  his  reticence  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear.  It  was,  he  said,  his 
principle  not  to  tell  people  where  they  were  to  dine;  for 
one  answer  led  to  many  other  questions,  as  what  o'clock 
it  was?  or,  how  soon  should  we  be  there?  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  eternally  worried. 

As  you  are  thus  cut  off  from  the  superior  authorities, 
a  great  deal  of  your  comfort  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  newsboy.  He  has  it  in  his  power  indefinitely  to  better 
and  brighten  the  emigrant's  lot.  The  newsboy  with  whom 
we  started  from  the  Transfer  was  a  dark,  bullying,  con- 
temptuous, insolent  scoundrel,  who  treated  us  like  dogs. 
Indeed,  in  his  case,  matters  came  nearly  to  a  fight.  It  hap- 
pened thus :  he  was  going  his  rounds  through  the  cars  with 
some  commodities  for  sale,  and  coming  to  a  party  who  were 
at  Seven-up,  or  Casino  (our  two  games),  upon  a  bed- 
board,  slung  down  a  cigar-box  in  the  middle  of  the  cards, 
knocking  one  man's  hand  to  the  floor.  It  was  the  last 
straw.  In  a  moment  the  whole  party  were  upon  their 
feet,  the  cigars  were  upset,  and  he  was  ordered  to  "get  out 
of  that  directly,  or  he  would  get  more  than  he  reckoned 
for."  The  fellow  grumbled  and  muttered,  but  ended  by 
making  off,  and  was  less  openly  insulting  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lad  who  rode  with  us  in  this  capacity 
from  Ogden  to  Sacramento,  made  himself  the  friend  of 
all,  and  helped  us  with  information,  attention,  assistance, 
and  a  kind  countenance.  He  told  us  where  and  when  we 
sliould  have  our  meals,  and  how  long  the  train  would  stop; 
ke])t  seats  at  table  for  those  who  were  dehiyed,  and  watched 
that  we  sliould  neither  be  left  behind  nor  yet  unneces- 
sarily hurried.  You,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  can  hardly 
realize  the  greatness  of  this  service,  even  had  it  stood 
alone. 

When  I  think  of  tliat  lad  coming  and  going,  train  after 
train,  with  his  bright  i'ace  and  civil  words,  1  see  how  easily 
a  good  man  may  become  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  l^cr- 
haj)s  he  is  discontented  with  hiniseir,  perha])s  troubled 
with  ambitions;  why,  if  he  but  knew  it,  he  is  a  hero  of  the 
old  Greek  stamp;  and,  while  he  thinks  he  is  only  earning 
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a  profit  of  a  few  cents,  and  that  perhaps  exorbitant,  he 
is  doing  a  man's  work,  and  bettering  the  world. 

I  must  tell  here  an  experience  of  mine  with  another 
newsboy.  I  tell  it  because  it  gives  so  good  an  example  of 
that  uncivil  kindness  of  the  American,  which  is  perhaps 
their  most  bewildering  character  to  one  newly  landed.  It 
was  immediately  after  I  had  left  the  emigrant  train;  and 
I  am  told  I  looked  hke  a  man  at  death's  door,  so  much  had 
this  long  journey  shaken  me.  I  sat  at  the  end  of  a  cai^; 
and  the  catch  being  broken,  and  myself  feverish  and  sick, 
I  had  to  hold  the  door  open  with  my  foot  for  the  sake  of 
air.  In  this  attitude  my  leg  debarred  the  newsboy  from  his 
box  of  merchandise.  I  made  haste  to  let  him  pass  when  I 
observed  that  he  was  coming;  but  I  was  busy  with  a  book, 
and  so  once  or  tw^ice  he  came  upon  me  unawares.  On  these 
occasions  he  most  rudely  struck  my  foot  aside ;  and  though 
I  myself  apologized,  as  if  to  show  him  the  way,  he  an- 
swered me  never  a  word.  I  chafed  furiously,  and  I  fear 
the  next  time  it  would  have  come  to  words.  But  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  large  juicy 
pear  was  put  into  my  hand.  It  was  the  newsboy,  who  had 
observed  that  I  w^as  looking  ill  and  so  made  me  this  pres- 
ent out  of  a  tender  heart.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  I 
was  petted  like  a  sick  child;  he  lent  me  newspapers,  thus 
depriving  himself  of  his  legitimate  profit  on  their  sale,  and 
came  repeatedly  to  sit  by  me  and  cheer  me  up. 

THE    PLAINS    OF    NEBRASKA 

It  had  thundered  on  the  Friday  night,  but  the  sun  rose 
on  Saturday  without  a  cloud.  We  were  at  sea — there  is 
no  other  adequate  expression — on  the  plains  of  Nebraska. 
I  made  my  observatory  on  the  top  of  a  fruit  wagon,  and 
sat  by  the  hour  upon  that  perch  to  spy  about  me,  and  to 
spy  in  vain  for  something  new.  It  w^as  a  world  almost 
without  a  feature;  an  empty  sky,  an  empty  earth;  front 
and  back,  the  line  of  railway  stretched  from  horizon  to 
Iiorizon,  like  a  cue  across  a  billiard-board;  on  either  hand, 
tlie  (rreen  plain  ran  till  it  touched  the  skirts  of  heaven. 
Along  the  track  innumerable  wild  sunflowers,  no  bigger 
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than  a  crown-piece,  bloomed  in  a  continuous  flower  bed; 
grazing  beasts  were  seen  upon  the  prairie  at  all  degrees  of 
distance  and  diminution;  and  now  and  again  we  might 
perceive  a  few  dots  beside  the  railroad  which  grew  more 
and  more  distinct  as  we  drew  nearer  till  they  turned  into 
wooden  cabins,  and  then  dwindled  and  dwindled  in  our 
wake  until  they  melted  into  their  surroundings,  and  we 
were  once  more  alone  upon  the  billiard-board.  The  train 
toiled  over  this  infinity  like  a  snail;  and,  being  the  one 
thing  moving,  it  was  wonderful  what  huge  proportions 
it  began  to  assume  in  our  regard.  It  seemed  miles  in 
length,  and  either  end  of  it  within  but  a  step  of  the 
horizon.  Even  my  own  body  or  my  own  head  seemed  a 
great  thing  in  that  emptiness.  I  note  the  feeling  tlie 
more  readily  as  it  is  the  contrary  of  what  I  have  read  of 
in  the  experience  of  others.  Da}^  and  night,  above  the 
roar  of  the  train,  our  ears  were  kept  busy  with  the  inces- 
sant chirp  of  grasshoppers;  a  noise  like  the  winding  up 
of  countless  clocks  and  watches,  which  began  after  a  Avhile 
to  seem  proper  to  that  land. 

To  one  hurrying  through  by  steam  there  was  a  certain 
exhilaration  in  this  spacious  vacancy,  this  greatness  of  the 
air,  this  discovery  of  the  wliole  arcli  of  heaven,  this  straight, 
unbroken  prison-line  of  the  horizon.  Yet  one  could  not 
but  reflect  upon  the  weariness  of  those  who  passed  by  there 
in  old  days,  at  the  foot's  pace  of  oxen,  painfully  urging 
their  teams,  and  with  no  landmark  but  that  unattainal)le 
evening  sun  for  whicli  they  steered,  and  which  daily  fled 
them  by  an  equal  stride.  Tliey  had  nothing,  it  would 
seem,  to  overtake;  nothing  ])y  wliich  to  reckon  tlieir  ad- 
vance; no  siglit  for  re])osc  or  for  cncouragcnient:  but,  stage 
after  stage,  only  the  dead  gi'cen  waste  under  foot,  and  the 
mocking,  fugitive  lioi'izon.  l^iit  the  eye,  as  I  liave  hccn 
told,  found  diflVrences  even  liere;  and  at  the  worst  the 
emigrant  came,  by  ])erseverance,  to  tlie  end  of  liis  toil.  It 
is  the  settlers,  after  all,  at  whom  we  have  a  right  to  marvel. 
Our  consciousness,  by  which  we  live,  is  itself  but  Ihe 
creature  of  variety.  T^])on  what  food  does  it  subsist  in 
such  i\  land?  AVh.'jt  livelihood  can  re])ny  :\  hnmnn  ereninre 
for  a  life  spent  in  this  hnge  snmeness^    Tie  is  ent  nlV  from 
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books,  from  news,  from  company,  from  all  that  can  relieve 
existence  but  the  prosecution  of  his  afiairs.  A  sky  full 
of  stars  is  the  most  varied  spectacle  that  he  can  hope.  He 
may  walk  five  miles  and  see  nothing;  ten,  and  it  is  as 
though  he  had  not  moved;  twenty,  and  still  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  great  level,  and  has  approached  no 
nearer  to  the  one  object  within  view,  the  flat  horizon  which 
keeps  pace  with  his  advance.  We  are  full  at  home  of 
the  question  of  agreeable  wall-papers,  and  wise  people  are 
of  opinion  that  the  temper  may  be  quieted  by  sedative 
surroundings.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Nebraskan 
settler  ?  His  is  a  wall-paper  with  a  vengeance — one  quarter 
of  the  universe  laid  bare  in  all  its  gauntness.  His  eye 
must  embrace  at  every  glance  the  whole  seeming  concave 
of  the  visible  world;  it  quails  before  so  vast  an  outlook,  it 
is  tortured  by  distance;  yet  there  is  no  rest  or  shelter,  till 
the  man  runs  into  his  cabin,  and  can  repose  his  sight  upon 
things  neai'  at  hand.  Hence,  I  am  told,  a  sickness  of  the 
vision  peculiar  to  these  empty  plains. 

Yet  perhaps  with  sunflowers  and  cicadge,  summer  and 
winter,  cattle,  wife  and  family,  the  settler  may  create  a 
full  and  various  existence.  One  person  at  least  I  saw  upon 
the  plains  who  seemed  in  every  way  superior  to  her  lot. 
This  was  a  woman  who  boarded  us  at  a  way  station,  selling 
milk.  She  was  largely  formed;  her  features  were  more 
than  comely :  she  had  that  great  rarity — a  fine  complexion 
which  became  her ;  and  her  eyes  were  kind,  dark  and  steady. 
She  sold  milk  with  patriarchal  grace.  There  was  not  a 
line  in  her  countenance,  not  a  note  in  her  soft  and  sleepy 
voice,  but  spoke  of  an  entire  contentment  with  her  life. 
It  would  have  been  fatuous  arrogance  to  pity  such  a 
woman.  Yet  the  place  where  she  lived  was  to  me  almost 
ghastly.  Less  than  a  dozen  wooden  houses,  all  of  a  shape 
and  all  nearly  of  a  size,  stood  planted  along  the  railway 
lines.  Each  stood  apart  in  its  own  lot.  Each  opened 
direct  off  the  billiard-board,  as  if  it  were  a  billiard-board 
indeed,  and  these  only  models  that  had  been  set  down  upon 
it  ready  made.  Her  own,  into  which  I  looked,  was  clean 
but  very  empty,  and  showed  nothing  homelike  but  the 
burning  fire.    This  extreme  newness,  above  all  in  so  naked 
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and  flat  a  country,  gives  a  strong  impression  of  artificiality. 
With  none  of  the  Utter  and  discoloration  of  human  life; 
with  the  paths  unworn,  and  the  houses  still  sweating  from 
the  ax,  such  a  settlement  as  this  seems  purely  scenic.  The 
mind  is  loth  to  accept  if  for  a  piece  of  reality;  and  it  seems 
incredible  that  life  can  go  on  with  so  few  properties,  or 
the  great  child,  man,  find  entertainment  in  so  bare  a  play- 
room. 

And  truly  it  is  as  yet  an  incomplete  society  in  some 
points;  or  at  least  it  contained,  as  I  passed  through,  one 
person  incompletely  civilized.  At  North  Platte,  where  we 
supped  that  evening,  one  man  asked  another  to  pass  the 
milk  jug.  This  other  was  well-dressed  and  of  what  we 
should  call  a  respectable  appearance;  a  darkish  man,  high 
spoken,  eating  as  though  he  had  some  usage  of  society; 
but  he  turned  upon  the  first  speaker  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  of  tone: 

"There's  a  waiter  here!"  he  cried. 

"I  only  asked  you  to  pass  the  milk,"  explained  the  first. 

Here  is  the  retort  verbatim: 

"Pass!  Hell!  I'm  not  paid  for  that  business;  the  waiter's 
paid  for  it.  You  should  use  civility  at  table,  and,  by  God, 
I'll  show  you  how!" 

The  other  man,  very  wisely,  made  no  answer,  and  the 
bully  went  on  with  his  supper  as  though  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. It  pleases  me  to  think  that  some  day  soon  he  will 
meet  with  one  of  his  own  kidney;  and  that  perhaps  both 
may  fall. 

PART   II 

THE  DESERT  OF  WYOMING 

TO  CROSS  such  a  plain  is  to  grow  homesick  for  the 
mountains.  I  longed  for  the  Rhick  Hills  of  Wyo- 
ming, which  I  knew  we  were  soon  to  enter,  like  an  ice- 
bound whaler  for  the  spring.  iVlas!  and  it  was  a  worse 
country  than  the  other.  AH  Sunday  and  jNIonday  we 
traveled  tlu'ongh  these  sad  moinitains,  or  over  the  ninin 
ridge  of  the  lockies,  which  is  a  fair  match  to  them  lor 
misery  of  aspect.     Hour  after  hour  it  was  the  same  un- 
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homely  and  unkindly  world  about  our  onward  path ;  tum- 
bled boulders;  cliffs  that  drearily  imitate  the  shape  of 
monuments  and  fortifications — how  drearily,  how  tamely, 
none  can  tell  who  has  not  seen  them;  not  a  tree,  not  a 
patch  of  sward,  not  one  shapely  or  commanding  mountain 
form;  sage-brush,  eternal  sage-brush;  over  all,  the  same 
weariful  and  gloomy  coloring,  grays  warming  into  brown, 
grays  darkening  toward  black;  and  for  sole  sign  of  life, 
here  and  there  a  few  fleeing  antelopes,  here  and  there,  but 
at  incredible  intervals,  a  creek  running  in  a  canon.  The 
plains  have  a  grandeur  of  their  own;  but  here  there  is 
nothing  but  a  contorted  smallness.  Except  for  the  air, 
which  was  light  and  stimulating,  there  was  not  one  good 
circumstance  in  that  God-forsaken  land. 

I  had  been  suffering  in  my  health  a  good  deal  all  the 
way;  and  at  last,  whether  I  was  exhausted  by  my  com- 
plaint or  poisoned  in  some  wayside  eating-house,  the  even- 
ing we  left  Laramie,  I  felt  sick  outright.  That  was  a 
night  which  I  shall  not  readily  forget.  The  lamps  did 
not  go  out ;  each  made  a  faint  shining  in  its  own  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  shadows  were  confounded  together  in  the 
long,  hollow  box  of  the  car.  The  sleepers  lay  in  uneasy 
attitudes ;  here  two  chums  alongside,  flat  upon  their  backs 
like  dead  folk ;  there  a  man  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  his 
face  upon  his  arm;  there  another  half  seated,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  on  the  bench.  The  most  passive  were  con- 
tinually and  roughly  shaken  by  the  movement  of  the 
train;  others  stirred,  turned,  or  stretched  out  their  arms 
like  children;  it  was  surprising  how  many  groaned  and 
murmured  in  their  sleep;  and  as  I  passed  to  and  fro, 
stepping  across  the  prostrate,  and  caught  now  a  snore, 
now  a  gasp,  now  a  half -formed  word,  it  gave  me  a 
measure  of  the  worthlessness  of  rest  in  that  unresting 
vehicle.  Although  it  was  chill,  I  was  obliged  to  open  my 
window;  for  the  degradation  of  the  air  soon  became  in- 
tolerable to  one  who  was  awake  and  using  the  full  supply 
of  life.  Outside,  in  the  glimmering  night,  I  saw  the  black, 
amorphous  hills  shoot  by  unweariedly  into  our  wake.  They 
tliat  long  for  morning  have  never  longed  for  it  more 
earnestly  than  L 
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And  yet  when  day  came,  it  was  to  shine  upon  the  same 
broken  and  unsightly  quarter  of  the  world.  Mile  upon 
mile,  and  not  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  a  river.  Only  down  the  long, 
sterile  canons,  the  train  shot  hooting  and  awoke  the  rest- 
ing echo.  That  train  was  the  one  piece  of  life  in  all  the 
deadly  land;  it  was  the  one  actor,  the  one  spectacle  fit  to 
be  observed  in  this  paralysis  of  man  and  nature.  And  when 
I  think  how  the  railroad  has  been  pushed  through  this  un- 
watered  wilderness  and  haunt  of  savage  tribes,  and  now 
will  bear  an  emigrant  for  some  £12  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Golden  Gates;  how  at  each  stage  of  the  construction, 
roaring,  impromptu  cities,  full  of  gold  and  lust  and  death, 
sprang  up  and  then  died  away  again,  and  are  now  but 
wayside  stations  in  the  desert ;  how  in  these  uncouth  places 
pigtailed  Chinese  pirates  worked  side  by  side  wath  border 
ruffians  and  broken  men  from  Europe,  talking  together  in 
a  mixed  dialect,  mostly  oaths,  gambling,  drinking,  quar- 
reling and  murdering  like  wolves ;  how  the  plumed  heredi- 
tary lord  of  all  America  heard,  in  this  last  fastness,  the 
scream  of  the  "bad  medicine  wagon,"  charioting  his  foes; 
and  then  when  I  go  on  to  remember  that  all  this  epical  tur- 
moil was  conducted  by  gentlemen  in  frock  coats,  and  with 
a  view  to  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  a  fortune  and 
a  subsequent  visit  to  Paris,  it  seems  to  me,  I  own,  as  if  this 
railway  were  the  one  typical  achievement  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  as  if  it  brought  together  into  one  ])lot  all 
the  ends  of  the  world  and  all  the  degrees  of  social  rank, 
and  offered  to  some  great  writer  the  busiest,  the  most  ex- 
tended, and  the  most  varied  subject  for  an  enduring  lit- 
erary work.  If  it  be  romance,  if  it  be  contrast,  if  it  be 
heroism  that  we  re(iuire,  what  was  Troy  town  to  this?  But 
alas!  it  is  not  these  things  tliat  are  necessary;  it  is  only 
Homer. 

Here  also  we  are  grateful  to  the  train,  as  to  some  god 
who  conducts  us  swiftly  through  these  shades  and  by  so 
many  bidden  perils.  Thirst,  Iiiinger,  the  sleiglit  and  feroc- 
ity of  Indians  are  all  no  more  feared,  so  lightly  do  we 
skim  these  horrible  lands;  as  tlie  gnll,  who  wings  saiVly 
through  the  hurricane  and  ])ast  the  shark.  Vet  we  should 
not  be  forgetful  of  these  har(lshi])s  of  the  past:  and  to 
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keep  the  balance  true,  since  I  have  complained  of  the 
trifling  discomforts  of  my  journey,  perhaps  more  than 
was  enough,  let  me  add  an  original  document.  It  was  not 
written  by  Homer,  but  by  a  boy  of  eleven,  long  since  dead, 
and  is  dated  only  twenty  years  ago.  I  shall  punctuate,  to 
make  things  clearer,  but  not  change  the  spelling. 

"]My  dear  Sister  INIary, — I  am  afraid  you  will  go  nearly 
crazy  when  you  read  my  letter.  If  Jerry"  [the  writer's 
eldest  brother]  ''has  not  written  to  you  before  now,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  heare  that  we  are  in  California,  and 
that  poor  Thomas"  [another  brother,  of  fifteen]  "is  dead. 

We  started  from in  July,  with  plenty  of  provisions 

and  too  yoke  of  oxen.  We  went  along  very  well  till  we 
got  within  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  of  California,  when 
the  Indians  attacked  us.  We  found  places  where  they 
had  killed  the  emigrants.  We  had  one  passenger  with  us, 
too  guns,  and  one  revolver;  so  we  ran  all  the  lead  We  had 
into  bullets  [and]  hung  the  guns  up  in  the  wagon  so  that 
we  could  get  at  them  in  a  minit.  It  was  about  two  O'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  droave  the  cattel  a  little  way;  when  a 
prairie  chicken  alited  a  little  way  from  the  wagon.  Jerry 
took  out  one  of  the  guns  to  shoot  it,  and  told  Tom  drive 
the  oxen.  Tom  and  I  drove  the  oxen,  and  Jerry  and  the 
passenger  went  on.  Then,  after  a  little,  I  left  Tom  and 
caught  up  with  Jerry  and  the  other  man.  Jerry  stopped 
for  Tom  to  come  up ;  me  and  the  man  went  on  and  sit  down 
by  a  little  stream.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  heard  some 
noise;  then  three  shots  (they  all  struck  poor  Tom,  I 
suppose)  ;  then  they  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  as  many 
as  twenty  of  the  red  skins  came  down  on  us.  The  three 
that  shot  Tom  was  hid  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the 
bushes. 

"I  thought  that  Tom  and  Jerry  were  shot;  so  I  told 
the  other  man  that  Tom  and  Jerry  were  dead,  and  that 
he  had  better  try  to  escape,  if  possible.  I  had  no  shoes 
on;  haveing  a  sore  foot,  I  thought  I  would  not  put  tliem 
on.  The  man  and  me  run  down  the  road,  but  We  was 
soon  stopt  b}^  an  Indian  on  a  pony.  We  tlien  turned  the 
otlier  way,  and  run  up  tlie  side  of  the  ^Mountain,  and  hid 
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behind  some  cedar  trees,  and  stayed  there  till  dark.  The 
Indians  hunted  all  over  after  us,  and  verry  close  to  us,  so 
close  that  we  could  here  there  tomyhawks  Jingle.  At  dark 
the  man  and  me  started  on,  I  stubing  my  toes  against 
sticks  and  stones.  We  traveld  on  all  night;  and  next 
morning.  Just  as  it  was  getting  gray,  w^e  saw  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  man.  It  layed  Down  in  the  grass.  We 
went  up  to  it,  and  it  was  Jerry.  He  thought  we  ware 
Indians.  You  can  imagine  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me. 
He  thought  we  was  all  dead  but  him,  and  we  thought  him 
and  Tom  was  dead.  He  had  the  gun  that  he  took  out  of 
the  wagon  to  shoot  the  prairie  Chicken;  all  he  had  was 
the  load  that  was  in  it. 

"We  traveld  on  till  about  eight  O'clock,  We  caught  up 
with  one  wagon  with  too  men  with  it.  We  had  traveld 
with  them  before  one  day ;  we  stopt  and  they  Drove  on ;  we 
knew  that  they  was  ahead  of  us,  unless  they  had  been 
killed  to.  My  feet  was  so  sore  when  we  caught  up  with 
them  that  I  had  to  ride;  I  could  not  step.  We  traveld 
on  for  too  days,  when  the  men  that  owned  the  cattle  said 
they  would  [could]  not  drive  them  another  inch.  We 
unyoked  the  oxen;  we  had  about  seventy  pounds  of  flour; 
we  took  it  out  and  divided  it  into  four  packs.  Each  of  the 
men  took  about  18  pounds  apiece  and  a  blanket.  I  carried 
a  little  bacon,  dried  meat,  and  little  quilt;  I  had  in  all  about 
twelve  pounds.  We  had  one  pint  of  flour  a  day  for  our 
alloyance.  Sometimes  we  made  soup  of  it;  sometimes  we 
[made]  pancakes;  and  sometimes  mixed  it  up  with  cokl 
water  and  eat  it  that  way.  We  traveld  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  The  time  came  at  last  when  we  should  have  to  reach 
some  place  or  starve.  We  saw  fresh  horse  and  cattle 
tracks.  The  morning  come,  ^\c  scraped  all  the  flour  out  of 
the  sack,  mixed  it  up,  and  baked  it  into  bread,  and  made 
some  soup,  and  eat  everything  we  had.  We  traveld  on 
all  day  without  anvthincf  to  eat,  and  that  eveninu^  we 
Caught  up  with  a  sheep  train  of  eight  wagons.  We 
traveld  with  them  till  we  arrived  at  the  settlements,  and 
now  I  am  safe  in  California,  and  got  to  good  home,  and 
going  to  school, 

"Jerry  is  working  in .     It  is  a  good  coiinlry.     \  oil 
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can  get  from  50  to  60  and  75  Dollars  for  cooking.  Tell 
me  all  about  the  affairs  in  the  states,  and  how  all  the  folks 
get  along." 

And  so  ends  this  artless  narrative.  The  little  man  was 
at  school  again,  God  bless  him,  while  his  brother  lay- 
scalped  upon  the  deserts. 


FELLOW    PASSENGERS 

At  Ogden  we  changed  cars  from  the  Union  Pacific  to 
the  Central  Pacific  line  of  railroad.  The  change  was 
doubly  welcome;  for,  first,  we  had  better  cars  on  the  new 
line;  and,  second,  those  in  which  we  had  now  been  cooped 
for  more  than  ninety  hours  had  begun  to  stink  abominably. 
Several  yards  away,  as  we  returned,  let  us  say  from  dinner, 
our  nostrils  were  assailed  by  rancid  air.  I  have  stood  on 
a  platform  while  the  whole  train  was  shunting;  and  as  the 
dwelling-cars  drew  near,  there  would  come  a  whiff  of  pure 
menagerie,  only  a  little  sourer,  as  from  men  instead  of 
monkeys. 

I  think  we  are  human  only  in  virtue  of  open  win- 
dows. Without  fresh  air,  you  only  require  a  bad  heart, 
and  a  remarkable  command  of  the  Queen's  English,  to  be- 
come such  another  as  Dean  Swift;  a  kind  of  leering, 
human  goat,  leaping  and  wagging  your  scut  on  moun- 
tains of  offense.  I  do  my  best  to  keep  my  head  the  other 
way,  and  look  for  the  human  rather  than  the  bestial  in  this 
Yahoo-like  business  of  the  emigrant  train.  But  one  thing 
I  must  say,  the  car  of  the  Chinese  was  notably  the  least 
offensive. 

The  cars  on  the  Central  Pacific  were  nearly  twice  as 
high,  and  so  proportionately  airier;  they  were  freshly 
varnished,  which  gave  us  all  a  sense  of  cleanliness  as 
though  we  had  bathed;  the  seats  drew  out  and  joined  in  the 
center,  so  that  there  was  no  more  need  for  bed  boards; 
and  there  was  an  upper  tier  of  berths  which  could  be  closed 
by  day  and  opened  at  night. 

*  I  liad  by  tliis  time  some  opportunity  of  seeing  the  people 
whom  I  was  among.    They  were  in  rather  marked  contrast 
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to  the  emigrants  I  had  met  on  board  ship  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  They  were  mostly  lumpish  fellows,  silent 
and  noisy,  a  common  combination ;  somewhat  sad,  I  should 
say,  with  an  extraordinary  poor  taste  in  humor,  and  little 
interest  in  their  fellow  creatures  beyond  that  of  a  cheap 
and  merely  external  curiosity.  If  they  heard  a  man's 
name  and  business,  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  the  heart 
of  that  mystery ;  but  they  were  as  eager  to  know  that  miich 
as  they  were  indifferent  to  the  rest.  Some  of  them  were 
on  nettles  till  they  learned  your  name  was  Dickson  and  j^ou 
a  journeyman  baker;  but  beyond  that,  whether  you  were 
a  Catholic  or  Mormon,  dull  or  clever,  fierce  or  friendly, 
was  all  one  to  them.  Others,  who  were  not  so  stupid,  gos- 
siped a  little,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  unkindly.  A 
favorite  witticism  was  for  some  lout  to  raise  the  alarm  of 
"All  aboard!"  while  the  rest  of  us  were  dining,  thus  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  general  discomfort.  Such  a  one 
was  always  much  applauded  for  his  high  spirits.  When  I 
was  ill,  coming  through  Wyoming,  I  was  astonished — 
fresh  from  the  eager  humanity  on  board  ship — to  meet 
with  little  but  laughter.  One  of  the  young  men  even 
amused  himself  by  incommoding  me,  as  was  then  very 
easy;  and  that  not  from  ill-nature,  but  mere  clodlike  in- 
capacity to  think,  for  he  expected  me  to  join  the  laugh. 
I  did  so,  but  it  was  a  fantom  merriment.  Later  on,  a  man 
from  Kansas  had  three  violent  epileptic  fits,  and  though 
of  course  there  were  not  wanting  some  to  hel])  him,  it  was 
rather  superstitious  terror  than  sympathy  that  liis  case 
evoked  from  his  fellow  passengers.  "Oh,  I  hope  hc\s  not 
going  to  die!"  cried  a  woman;  "it  would  be  tcrrii)le  to  liave 
a  dead  body!"  And  there  was  a  very  general  movement  to 
leave  the  man  behind  at  the  next  station.  This,  by  good 
fortune,  the  conductor  negatived. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  story-telling  in  some  quarters; 
in  others,  little  but  silence.  In  this  society,  more  than  any 
others  that  ever  I  was  iti,  it  was  the  narrator  alone  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  narrative.  It  was  rarely  that  any  one 
listened  for  the  listening.  If  he  lent  an  ear  to  another 
ninn's  story,  it  was  because  he  was  in  immediate  want  of  a 
hearer  for  one  of  his  own.     Food  and  the  progress  of  the 
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train  were  the  subjects  most  generally  treated;  many 
joined  to  discuss  these  who  otherwise  would  hold  their 
tongues.  One  small  knot  had  no  better  occupation  than 
to  worm  out  of  me  my  name ;  and  the  more  they  tried  the 
more  obstinately  fixed  I  grew  to  baffle  them.  They  assailed 
me  with  artful  questions  and  insidious  offers  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  future;  but  I  was  perpetually  on  my 
guard,  and  parried  their  assaults  with  inward  laughter. 
I  am  sure  Dubuque  would  have  given  me  ten  dollars  for 
the  secret.  He  owed  me  far  more,  had  he  understood 
life,  for  thus  preserving  him  a  lively  interest  through- 
out the  journey.  I  met  one  of  my  fellow  passengers 
months  after,  driving  a  street  tramway  car  in  San 
Francisco;  and,  as  the  joke  was  now  out  of  season,  told 
him  my  name  without  subterfuge.  You  never  saw  a 
man  more  chap  fallen.  But  had  my  name  been  Demo- 
gorgon,  after  so  prolonged  a  mystery  he  had  still  been 
disappointed. 

There  were  no  emigrants  direct  from  Europe,  save  one 
German  family  and  a  knot  of  Cornish  miners,  who  kept 
grimly  by  themselves,  one  reading  the  New  Testament  all 
day  long  through  steel  spectacles,  the  rest  discussing  pri- 
vately the  secrets  of  their  Old  World,  mysterious  race. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  believed  she  could  make  something 
great  of  the  Cornish ;  for  my  part,  I  can  make  nothing  of 
them  at  all.  A  division  of  races,  older  and  more  original 
than  that  of  Babel,  keeps  this  close,  esoteric  family  apart 
from  neighboring  Englishmen.  Not  even  a  Red  Indian 
seems  more  foreign  in  my  eyes.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  travel — that  some  of  the  strangest  races  dwell  next  door 
to  you  at  home. 

The  rest  were  all  American  born,  but  they  came  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  that  continent.  All  the  States  of 
the  North  had  sent  out  a  fugitive  to  cross  the  plains  with 
me.  From  Virginia,  from  Pennsylvania,  from  New  York, 
from  far  western  Iowa  and  Kansas,  from  INIaine  that 
borders  on  the  Canadas,  and  from  the  Canadas  them- 
selves— some  one  or  two  were  fleeing  in  quest  of  a  better 
land  and  better  wages.  Tlie  talk  in  tlie  train,  like  the  talk 
I  had  lieard  on  tlie  steamer,  ran  upon  hard  times,  short 
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commons,  and  hope  that  moves  ever  westward.  I  thought 
of  my  shipful  from  Great  Britain  with  a  feehng  of 
despair.  They  had  come  three  thousand  miles,  and  yet 
not  far  enough.  Hard  times  bowed  them  out  of  the 
Clyde,  and  stood  to  welcome  them  at  Sandy  Hook.  Where 
were  they  to  go?  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas  1 
These  were  not  places  for  immigration,  but  for  emigration, 
it  appeared ;  not  one  of  them,  but  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
lifted  up  his  heel  and  left  it  for  an  ungrateful  country. 
And  it  was  still  westward  that  they  ran.  Hunger,  you 
would  have  thought,  came  out  of  the  east  like  the  sun, 
and  the  evening  was  made  of  edible  gold.  And,  mean- 
time, in  the  car  in  front  of  me,  were  there  not  half  a  hun- 
dred emigrants  from  the  opposite  quarter?  Hungry 
Europe  and  hungry  China,  each  pouring  from  their  gates 
in  search  of  provender,  had  here  come  face  to  face.  The 
two  waves  had  met;  east  and  west  had  alike  failed;  the 
whole  round  world  had  been  prospected  and  condemned; 
there  was  no  El  Dorado  anywhere;  and  till  one  could  emi- 
grate to  the  moon,  it  seemed  as  well  to  stay  patiently  at 
home. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  another  sign,  at  puce  more 
picturesque  and  more  disheartening;  for  as  we  continued 
passing  westward  toward  the  land  of  gold,  we  were  con- 
tinually passing  other  emigrant  trains  upon  the  journey 
east;  and  these  others  were  as  crowded  as  our  own.  Had 
all  these  return  voyagers  made  a  fortune  in  the  mines? 
Were  they  all  bound  for  Paris,  and  to  be  in  Home  ])y 
Easter?  It  would  seem  not,  for  whenever  we  met  tlieni  the 
passengers  ran  on  to  tlie  })hitf()rni  and  cried  to  us  through 
the  windows,  in  a  kind  of  wailinii^  cliorus,  to  "Conu'  back.  ' 
On  tlic  i)laiiisof  Nebraska,  in  the  mountains  of  \V\voniing. 
it  was  still  the  same  crv,  and  dismal  to  mv  heart,  "Come 
back!"  That  was  what  we  heard  by  the  ^vay  *'about  the 
good  country  we  were  going  to."  And  at  that  very  hour 
tlie  Sand-lot  of  San  Francisco  was  crowded  with  the  un- 
employed, and  the  echo  from  the  other  side  of  Market 
Street  was  repeating  tlie  rant  of  demagogues. 

If,  in  truth,  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  wages  tliat  nun 
emigrate,  how  many  thousands  would  regret  the  bargain! 
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But   wages,   indeed,   are   only  one   consideration   out   of 

many;   for   we  are  a   race  of  gipsies,   and  love   change 
and  travel  for  themselves. 


DESPISED   RACES 

Of  all  stupid  ill-feelings,  the  sentiment  of  my  fellow 
Caucasians  toward  oiu'  companions  in  the  Chinese  car  was 
the  most  stupid  and  the  worst.  They  seemed  never  to 
have  looked  at  them,  listened  to  them,  or  thought  of  them, 
but  hated  them  a  priori.  The  Mongols  were  their  enemies 
in  that  cruel  and  treacherous  battle-field  of  money.  They 
could  work  better  and  cheaper  in  half  a  hundred  industries, 
and  hence  there  was  no  calumny  too  idle  for  the  Cau- 
casians to  repeat,  and  even  to  believe.  They  declared  them 
hideous  vermin,  and  affected  a  kind  of  choking  in  tlie 
throat  when  they  beheld  them.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  young  Chinese  man  is  so  like  a  large  class  of  European 
women,  that  on  raising  my  head  and  suddenly  catching 
sight  of  one  at  a  considerable  distance,  I  have  for  an  in- 
stant been  deceived  by  the  resemblance.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
the  most  attractive  class  of  our  women,  but  for  all  that 
many  a  man's  wife  is  less  pleasantly  favored.  Again,  my 
emigrants  declare  that  the  Chinese  were  dirty.  I  can  not 
say  they  were  clean,  for  that  was  impossible  upon  the 
journey;  but  in  their  efforts  after  cleanliness  they  put  the 
rest  of  us  to  shame.  We  all  pigged  and  stewed  in  one 
infamy,  wet  our  hands  and  faces  for  half  a  minute  daily 
on  the  platform,  and  were  unashamed.  But  the  Chinese 
never  lost  an  opportunity,  and  you  would  see  them  wash- 
ing their  feet — an  act  not  dreamed  of  among  ourselves — 
and  going  as  far  as  decency  permitted  to  wash  their  whole 
bodies. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  dirtier  people 
are  in  their  persons,  the  more  delicate  is  their  sense  of 
modesty.  A  clean  man  strips  in  a  crowded  boat-house ;  but 
lie  who  is  unwashed  slinks  in  and  out  of  bed  witliout  un- 
coverino"  an  inch  of  skin.  I^astlv,  these  verv  foul  and 
malodorous  Caucasians  entertained  tlie  surprising  illusion 
that  it  was  the  Chinese  wagon,  and  tluit  alone,  which  stunk. 
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I  have  said  already  that  it  was  the  exception,  and  notably 
the  freshest  of  the  three. 

These  judgments  are  typical  of  the  feeling  in  all  West- 
ern America.  The  Chinese  are  considered  stupid,  because 
they  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English.  They  are 
held  to  be  base,  because  their  dexterity  and  frugality  en- 
able them  to  underbid  the  lazy,  luxurious  Caucasian.  They 
are  said  to  be  thieves;  I  am  sure  they  have  no  monopoly 
of  that.  They  are  called  cruel;  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
cheerful  Irishman  may  each  reflect  before  he  bears  the 
accusation.  It  comes  amiss  from  John  Bull,  who  the 
other  day  forced  that  unhappy  Zazel,  all  bruised  and  tot- 
tering from  a  dangerous  escape,  to  come  forth  again  upon 
the  theater,  and  continue  to  risk  her  life  for  his  amuse- 
ment; or  from  Pat,  who  makes  it  his  pastime  to  shoot 
down  the  complainant  farmer  from  behind  a  wall  in 
Europe,  or  to  stone  the  solitary  Chinaman  in  California. 
I  am  told,  again,  that  they  are  of  the  race  of  river  pirates, 
and  belong  to  the  most  despised  and  dangerous  class  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  remarkable 
pirates  have  we  here!  and  what  must  be  the  virtues,  the 
industry,  the  education,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  supe- 
riors at  home ! 

A  while  ago  it  was  the  Irish,  now  it  is  the  Chinese,  that 
must  go.  Such  is  the  cry.  It  seems,  after  all,  that  no 
country  is  bound  to  submit  to  immigration  any  more  than 
to  invasion:  each  is  war  to  the  knife,  and  resistance  to 
either  but  legitimate  defense.  Yet  we  may  regret  the  free 
tradition  of  the  repul)lic,  wliich  loved  to  depict  herself 
with  open  arms,  welcoming  all  unfortunates.  And  cer- 
tainly, as  a  man  who  ])elieved  that  lie  1()\  ( s  freedom,  T  may 
be  excused  some  bitterness  when  I  find  her  saertMl  name 
misused  in  the  contention.  It  was  but  the  other  day  tliat 
I  heard  a  vulgar  fellow  in  the  Sand-lot,  the  ])0])ular  tri- 
bune of  San  Francisco,  roaring  for  arms  and  bnleliery. 
'At  the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  the  orator,  "ye 
rose  in  the  name  of  fi-eedom  to  set  free  the  negroes;  can 
ye  not  rise  and  li])erate  yourselves  from  a  few  diity  ^fon- 
golians?"  It  exceeds  the  license  of  an  Irishman  to  iihiip- 
tize  our  selfish  interests  bv  the  Uiinie  of  virtue.     Defend 
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your  bellies,  if  you  must;  I,  who  do  not  suffer,  am  no 
judge  in  your  aifairs;  but  let  me  defend  language,  which 
is  the  dialect  and  one  of  the  ramparts  of  virtue. 

For  ni}^  own  part,  I  could  not  look  but  with  wonder  and 
respect  on  the  Chinese.  Their  forefathers  watched  the 
stars  before  mine  had  begun  to  keep  pigs.  Gunpowder 
and  printing,  which  the  other  day  we  imitated,  and  a 
school  of  manners  which  we  never  had  the  delicacy  so  much 
as  to  desire  to  imitate,  were  theirs  in  a  long-past  antiquity. 
They  walk  the  earth  with  us,  but  it  seems  they  must  be  of 
a  different  clay.  They  hear  the  clock  strike  the  same 
hour,  yet  surely  of  a  different  epoch.  They  travel  by 
steam  conveyance,  yet  with  such  a  baggage  of  old  Asiatic 
thoughts  and  superstitions  as  might  check  the  locomotive 
in  its  course.  Whatever  is  thought  within  the  circuit  of 
the  Great  Wall ;  what  the  wry-eyed,  spectacled  school- 
master teaches  in  the  hamlets  round  Pekin;  religions  so 
old  that  our  language  looks  a  halfing  boy  alongside;  phi- 
losophy so  wise  that  our  best  philosophers  find  things 
therein  to  wonder  at ;  all  this  traveled  alongside  of  me  for 
thousands  of  miles  over  plain  and  mountain.  Heaven 
knows  if  we  had  one  common  thought  or  fancy  all  that 
way;  or  whether  oiu'  eyes,  which  yet  were  formed  upon 
the  same  design,  beheld  the  same  world  out  of  the  railway 
windows.  And  when  either  of  us  turned  his  thoughts  to 
home  and  childhood,  what  a  strange  dissimilarity  must 
there  not  have  been  in  these  pictiuxs  of  the  mind — ^when  I 
beheld  that  old,  gray,  castled  city,  high  throned  above  the 
firth,  witli  the  flag  of  Britain  flying,  and  the  red-coat 
sentry  pacing  over  all ;  and  the  man  in  the  next  car  to  me 
would  conjure  up  some  junks  and  a  pagoda  and  a  fort  of 
porcelain,  and  call  it,  with  the  same  affection,  home. 

Another  race,  shared  among  my  fellow  passengers  in 
the  disfavor  of  the  Chinese;  and  that,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  was  the  noble  red  man  of  old  story — he  over 
^vhose  own  hereditary  continent  we  had  been  steaming  all 
these  days.  I  saw  no  wild  or  independent  Indian;  indeed, 
I  hear  that  such  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  the  train;  but 
now  and  again  at  way-stations,  a  husband  and  wife  and  a 
few  children,  disgracefully  dressed  out  w^ith  the  sweep- 
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ings  of  civilization,  came  forth  and  stared  upon  the  emi- 
grants. The  silent  stoicism  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
pathetic  degradation  of  their  appearance,  would  have 
touched  any  thinking  creature;  but  my  fellow  passengers 
danced  and  jested  round  them  with  a  truly  cockney  base- 
ness. I  was  ashamed  for  the  thing  we  call  civilization. 
We  should  carry  upon  our  consciences  so  much,  at  least, 
of  our  forefathers'  misconduct,  as  we  continue  to  profit 
by  ourselves. 

If  oppression  drives  a  wise  man  mad,  what  should  be 
raging  in  the  hearts  of  these  poor  tribes,  who  have  been 
driven  back  and  back,  step  after  step,  their  promised  res- 
ervations torn  from  them  one  after  another  as  the  States 
extended  westward,  until  at  length  they  are  shut  up  into 
these  hideous  mountain  deserts  of  the  center — and  even 
there  find  themselves  invaded,  insulted,  and  hunted  out 
by  ruffianly  diggers?  The  eviction  of  the  Cherokees  (to 
name  but  an  instance),  the  extortion  of  Indian  agents, 
the  outrages  of  the  wicked,  the  ill  faith  of  all,  nay,  down 
to  the  ridicule  of  such  poor  beings  as  were  here  with  me 
upon  the  train,  make  up  a  chapter  of  injustice  and  indig- 
nity such  as  a  man  must  be  in  some  ways  base  if  his  heart 
will  suffer  him  to  pardon  or  forget.  These  old  well- 
founded,  historical  hatreds  have  a  savor  of  nobility  for 
the  independent.  That  the  Jew  should  not  love  the  Clu'is- 
tian,  nor  the  Irishman  love  the  English,  nor  the  Indian 
brave  tolerate  the  thought  of  the  American,  is  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  nature  of  man;  rather,  indeed,  honorable, 
since  it  depends  on  wrongs  ancient  like  the  race,  and  not 
personal  to  him  who  cherishes  the  indignation. 

As  for  the  Indians,  there  are  of  course  many  unteach- 
able  and  wedded  to  war  and  tlieir  wihl  luibits;  but  many 
also  who,  with  fairer  usage,  might  learn  the  virtues  of  the 
peaceful  state,  ^"ou  will  find  a  valley  in  the  county  of 
Monterey,  drained  by  the  river  of  C'armel:  a  true  Cali- 
fornian  valley,  bare,  dotted  with  cha])arral,  overlooked  by 
(juaint,  unfinished  hills.  The  Carmel  runs  by  many  ])le;is- 
ant  farms,  a  clear  and  shallow  river,  loved  i)y  NNnding 
kine;  and  at  last,  as  it  is  falling  toward  a  (jiiir'ksand  and 
the  great  J^aeific,  j)asses  a  ruined  missicMi  on  a  hill.    I'roin 
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the  church  tlie  eye  embraces  a  great  field  of  ocean,  and 
the  ear  is  filled  with  a  continuous  sound  of  distant  break- 
ers on  the  shore.  The  roof  has  fallen;  the  ground  squirrel 
scampers  on  the  graves;  the  holy  bell  of  St.  Charles  is 
long  dismounted;  yet  one  day  in  every  year  the  church 
awakes  from  silence,  and  the  Indians  return  to  worship 
in  the  church  of  their  converted  fathers.  I  have  seen 
them  trooping  thither,  young  and  old,  in  their  clean  print 
dresses,  with  those  strange,  handsome,  melancholy  fea- 
tures, which  seem  predestined  to  a  national  calamity,  and 
it  was  notable  to  hear  the  old  Latin  words  and  old  Gre- 
gorian music  sung,  with  nasal  ferv^or,  and  in  a  swift,  stac- 
cato style,  by  a  trained  chorus  of  Red  Indian  men  and 
women.  In  the  huts  of  the  Rancherie  they  have  ancient 
European  Mass-books,  in  w^hich  they  study  together  to 
be  perfect.  An  old  blind  man  was  their  leader.  With 
his  eyes  bandaged,  and  leaning  on  a  staff,  he  was  led  into 
his  place  in  church  by  a  little  grandchild.  He  had  seen 
changes  in  the  world  since  first  he  sang  that  music  sixty 
years  ago,  when  there  was  no  gold  and  no  Yankees,  and 
he  and  his  people  lived  in  plenty  under  the  wing  of  the 
kind  priests.  The  mission  church  is  in  ruins;  the  Ranch- 
erie, they  tell  me,  encroached  upon  by  Yankee  newcomers ; 
the  little  age  of  gold  is  over  for  the  Indian;  but  he  has  had 
a  breathing-space  in  Carmel  valley  before  he  goes  down 
to  the  dust  with  his  red  fathers. 


TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATES 

A  little  corner  of  Utah  is  soon  traversed,  and  leaves  no 
particular  impressions  on  the  mind.  By  an  early  hour  on 
Wednesday  morning  we  stopped  to  breakfast  at  Toano, 
a  little  station  on  a  bleak,  high-lying  plateau  in  Nevada. 
The  man  who  kept  the  station  eating-house  was  a  Scot, 
and  learning  that  I  was  the  same,  he  grew  very  friendly, 
and  gave  me  some  advice  on  the  country  I  was  now  en- 
tering. "You  see,"  said  he,  "I  tell  you  this  because  I  come 
from  your  country."   Hail,  brither  Scots! 

His  most  important  hint  was  on  the  moneys  of  tliis  part 
of  the  world.     There  is  something  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
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decimal  coinage  which  is  revolting  to  the  human  mind; 
thus  the  French,  in  small  affairs,  reckon  strictly  by  half- 
pence; and  you  have  to  solve,  by  a  spasm  of  mental  arith- 
metic, such  posers  as  thirty-two,  forty-five,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred halfpence.  In  the  Pacific  States  they  have  made  a 
bolder  push  for  complexity,  and  settle  their  affairs  by  a 
coin  that  no  longer  exists — the  bitj  or  old  Mexican  7'eaL 
The  supposed  value  of  the  bit  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
eight  to  the  dollar.  When  it  comes  to  two  bits,  the 
quarter-dollar  stands  for  the  required  amount.  But  how 
about  an  odd  bit?  The  nearest  coin  to  it  is  a  dime,  which 
is  short  by  a  fifth.  That,  then,  is  called  a  short  bit.  If 
you  have  one,  you  lay  it  triumphantly  down,  and  save  two 
and  a  half  cents.  But  if  you  have  it  not,  and  lay  down  a 
quarter,  the  barkeeper  or  shopman  calmly  tenders  you  a 
dime  by  way  of  change;  and  thus  you  have  paid  wliat  is 
called  a  long  bit,  and  lost  two  and  a  half  cents,  or  even, 
by  comparison  with  a  short  bit,  five  cents.  In  country 
places  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  nothing  lower  than  a  bit 
is  ever  asked  or  taken,  which  vastly  increases  the  cost  of 
life;  as  even  for  a  glass  of  beer  you  must  pay  fivepence  or 
sevenpence-halfpenny,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  would 
say  that  this  system  of  mutual  robbery  was  as  broad  as  it 
was  long;  but  I  have  discovered  a  i)lan  to  make  it  broader, 
with  which  I  here  endow  the  public.  It  is  brief  and  sim- 
ple— radiantly  simple.  There  is  one  place  where  five  cents 
are  recognized,  and  that  is  the  post-office.  A  quarter  is 
only  worth  two  bits,  a  short  and  a  long.  Whenever  you 
have  a  quarter,  go  to  the  post-office  and  buy  five  cents' 
worth  of  ])ostage-stam])s;  you  will  receive  in  change  two 
dimes,  that  is,  two  short  bits.  The  ])urchasing  power  of 
your  money  is  uiHliminislicd.  ^^)u  can  go  and  liave 
your  two  glasses  of  beer  all  the  same;  and  you  lune  made 
yourself  a  ])resent  of  five  cents'  worth  of  ])ostage-stamps 
into  the  ])argain.  Ik'fi  jann'n  Franklin  would  have  patted 
me  on  the  head  for  this  discovery. 

From  Toano  we  traveled  all  day  through  deserts  of 
alkali  and  saFid,  hori'ihlc  to  man,  and  bare  sage-brush 
country  that  seemed  little  kindlier,  and  came  by  sn])per- 
time  to  I'lko.     i\s  we  were  standiim',  after  our  manner. 
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outside  the  station,  I  saw  two  men  w^hip  suddenly  from 
underneath  the  cars,  and  take  to  their  heels  across  country. 
They  were  tramps,  it  appeared,  who  had  been  riding  on 
the  beams  since  eleven  of  the  night  before ;  and  several  of 
my  fellow  passengers  had  already  seen  and  conversed 
with  them  w  liile  we  broke  our  fast  at  Toano.  These  land 
stowaways  play  a  great  part  over  here  in  America,  and  I 
should  have  liked  dearly  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

At  Elko  an  odd  circumstance  befell  me.  I  was  coming 
out  from  supper,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a  small,  stout, 
ruddy  man,  follow^ed  by  two  others  taller  and  ruddier 
than  himself. 

"Ex-cuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  ''but  do  you  happen  to  be 
going  on?" 

I  said  I  was,  whereupon  he  said  he  hoped  to  persuade 
me  to  desist  from  that  intention.  He  had  a  situation  to 
offer  me,  and  if  we  could  come  to  terms,  why,  good  and 
well.  "You  see,"  he  continued,  "I'm  running  a  theater 
here,  and  we're  a  little  short  in  the  orchestra.  You're  a 
musician,  I  guess?" 

I  assured  him  that,  beyond  a  rudimentary  acquaintance 
with  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green,"  I  had  no  pretension  whatever  to  that  style.  He 
seemed  much  put  out  of  countenance ;  and  one  of  his  taller 
companions  asked  him,  on  the  nail,  for  five  dollars. 

"You  see,  sir,"  added  the  latter  to  me,  "he  bet  you  were 
a  musician;  I  bet  you  weren't.     No  offense,  I  hope?" 

"None  w^hatever,"  I  said,  and  the  two  withdrew  to  the 
bar,  where  I  presume  the  debt  was  liquidated. 

This  little  adventure  woke  bright  hopes  in  my  fellow- 
travelers,  who  thought  they  had  now  come  to  a  country 
where  situations  w^ent  a-begging.  But  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  offer  was  in  good  faith.  Indeed,  I  am  more  than 
half  persuaded  it  was  but  a  feeler  to  decide  the  bet. 

Of  all  the  next  day  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  I  remember  no  more  than  that  we  con- 
tinued through  desolate  and  desert  scenes,  fiery  hot  and 
deadly  weary.  But  some  time  after  I  had  fallen  asleep 
that  night,  I  was  awakened  by  one  of  my  companions.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  resisted.     A  fire  of  enthusiasm  and 
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whisky  burned  in  his  eyes;  and  he  declared  we  were  in  a 
new  country,  and  I  must  come  forth  upon  the  platform 
and  see  with  my  own  eyes.  The  train  was  then,  in  its 
patient  way,  standing  halted  in  a  bytrack.  It  was  a  clear, 
moonlit  night ;  but  the  valley  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
moonshine  direct,  and  only  a  diffused  glimmer  whitened 
the  tall  rocks  and  relieved  the  blackness  of  the  pines.  A 
hoarse  clamor  filled  the  air;  it  was  the  continuous  plunge 
of  a  cascade  somewhere  near  at  hand  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  air  struck  chill,  but  tasted  good  and  vigorous 
in  the  nostrils — a  fine,  dry,  old  mountain  atmosphere.  I 
was  dead  sleepy,  but  I  returned  to  roost  with  a  grateful 
mountain  feeling  at  my  heart. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was  puzzled  for  a  while 
to  know  if  it  were  day  or  night,  for  the  illumination  was 
unusual.  I  sat  up  at  last,  and  found  we  were  grading 
slowly  downward  through  a  long  snow-shed ;  and  suddenly 
we  shot  into  an  open;  and  before  we  were  swallowed  into 
the  next  length  of  wooden  tunnel,  I  had  one  glimpse  of 
a  huge  pine-forested  ravine  upon  my  left,  a  foaming 
river,  and  a  sky  already  colored  with  the  fuTS  of  dawn. 
I  am  usually  very  calm  over  the  displays  of  nature;  but 
you  will  scarcely  believe  how  my  heart  leaped  at  this.  It 
was  like  meeting  one's  wife.  I  had  come  home  again — 
home  from  unsightly  deserts,  to  the  green  and  habitable 
corners  of  the  earth.  Every  spire  of  pine  along  the  hill- 
top, every  troutly  pool  along  that  mountain  river,  was 
more  dear  to  me  than  a  blood  relation.  Few  people  have 
praised  God  more  happily  tlian  I  did.  And  thenceforward, 
down  by  Bhie  Caiion,  Alta,  Dutch  Flat,  and  all  the  old 
mining  camps,  through  a  sea  of  mountain  forests,  drop- 
ping thousands  of  feet  toward  the  far  sea-level,  as  we 
went,  not  I  only,  but  all  the  passengers  on  board,  threw 
off  their  sense  of  dirt  and  heat  and  weariness,  and  bawled 
like  schoolboys,  and  thronged  with  shining  eyes  up(^n  the 
platform,  and  became  new  creatures  within  and  without. 
The  sun  no  longer  o])presse(l  us  with  heat — it  only  shone 
laughingly  along  the  mountain-side,  until  we  were  fain 
to  huigh  ourselves  for  glee.  At  vvcry  turn  we  eoiild  see 
further  into  the  land   and   our  own   hM])py   futures.     At 
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every  town  the  cocks  were  tossing*  their  clear  notes  into 
the  golden  air,  and  crowing  for  the  new  day  and  the  new 
country.  For  this  was  indeed  our  destination;  this  was 
*'the  good  country"  we  had  been  going  to  so  long. 

By  afternoon  we  were  at  Sacramento,  the  city  of  gar- 
dens in  a  plain  of  corn ;  and  the  next  day  before  the  dawn 
we  were  l.ying  to  upon  the  Oakland  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  day  was  breaking  as  we  crossed  the  ferry;  the 
fog  was  rising  over  the  citied  hills  of  San  Francisco;  the 
bay  was  perfect — not  a  ripple,  scarce  a  stain,  upon  its 
blue  expanse;  everything  was  waiting,  breathless,  for  the 
sun.  A  spot  of  cloudy  gold  lit  fost  upon  the  head  of 
Tamalpais,  and  then  widened  downward  on  its  shapely 
shoulder ;  the  air  seemed  to  awaken,  and  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  suddenly 

"The  tall  hills  Titan  discovered/* 

and  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  bay  of  gold  and 
corn,  were  lit  from  end  to  end  with  summer  daylight. 


THE  OLD  PACIFIC  CAPITAL 


THE  OLD  PACIFIC  CAPITAL 

THE    WOODS    AND    THE    PACIFIC 

THE  Bay  of  Monterey  has  been  compared  by  no  less 
a  person  than  General  Sherman  to  a  bent  fishing- 
hook;  and  the  comparison,  if  less  important  than 
the  march  through  Georgia,  still  shows  the  eye  of  a  soldier 
for  topography.  Santa  Cruz  sits  exposed  at  the  shank; 
the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river  is  at  the  middle  of  the  bend; 
and  Monterey  itself  is  cozily  ensconced  beside  the  barb. 
Thus  the  ancient  capital  of  California  faces  across  the  bay, 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  hidden  by  low  liills  and 
forest,  bombards  her  left  flank  and  rear  with  never-dying 
surf.  In  front  of  the  town,  the  long  line  of  sea-beach 
trends  north  and  northwest,  and  then  westward  to  enclose 
the  bay.  The  waves  which  lap  so  quietly  about  the  jetties 
of  Monterey  grow  louder  and  larger  in  the  distance;  you 
can  see  the  breakers  leaping  high  and  white  by  day;  at 
night  the  outline  of  the  shore  is  traced  in  transparent 
silver  by  the  moonlight  and  the  flying  foam;  and  from  all 
round,  even  in  quiet  weather,  the  low,  distant,  thrilling 
roar  of  the  Pacific  hangs  over  the  coast  and  the  adjacent 
country  like  smoke  above  a  battle. 

These  long  beaches  are  enticing  to  the  idle  man.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  walk  more  solitary  and  at  the  same 
time  more  exciting  to  the  mind.  Crowds  of  ducks  and 
seagulls  hover  over  the  sea.  Sandpipers  trot  in  and  out 
by  troops  after  the  retiring  waves,  trilling  together  in  a 
chorus  of  infinitesimal  song.  Strange  sea-tangles,  new  to 
the  Kuropean  eye,  the  bones  of  whales,  or  sometimes  a 
whole  whale's  carcass,  white  with  carrion-gulls  and  ])oison- 
ing  the  wind,  lie  scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
sands. 
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The  waves  come  in  slowly,  vast  and  green,  curve  their 
translucent  necks,  and  burst  with  a  surprising  uproar,  that 
runs,  waxing  and  waning,  up  and  down  the  long  keyboard 
of  the  beach.  The  foam  of  these  great  ruins  mounts  in  an 
instant  to  the  ridge  of  the  sand  glacis,  swiftly  fleets  back 
again,  and  is  met  and  buried  by  the  next  breaker.  The 
interest  is  perpetually  fresh.  On  no  other  coast  that  I 
know  shall  you  enjoy,  in  calm,  sunny  weather,  such  a 
spectacle  of  Ocean's  greatness,  such  beauty  of  changing 
color,  or  such  degrees  of  thunder  in  the  sound.  The  very 
air  is  more  than  usually  salt  by  this  Homeric  deep. 

In  shore,  a  tract  of  sand-hills  borders  on  the  beach. 
Here  and  there  a  lagoon,  more  or  less  brackish,  attracts 
the  birds  and  hunters.  A  rough,  spotty  undergrowth 
partially  conceals  the  sand.  The  crouching,  hardy,  live- 
oaks  flourish  singly  or  in  thickets — the  kind  of  wood  for 
murderers  to  crawl  among — and  here  and  there  the  skirts 
of  the  forest  extend  downward  from  the  hills,  with  a  floor 
of  turf  and  long  aisles  of  pine-trees  hung  with  Spaniard's 
Beard. 

Through  this  quaint  desert  the  railway  cars  drew 
near  to  Monterey  from  the  junction  at  Salinas  City — 
though  that  and  so  many  other  things  are  now  forever 
altered — and  it  was  from  here  that  you  had  your  first  view 
of  the  old  township  lying  in  the  sands,  its  white  windmills 
bickering  in  the  chill,  perpetual  wind,  and  the  first  fogs 
of  the  evening  drawing  drearily  around  it  from  the  sea. 

The  one  common  note  of  all  this  country  is  the  haunting 
presence  of  the  ocean.  A  great  faint  sound  of  breakers 
follows  you  high  up  into  the  inland  canons;  the  roar  of 
water  dwells  in  the  clean,  empty  rooms  of  Monterey  as  in 
a  shell  upon  the  chimney ;  go  where  you  will,  you  have  but 
to  pause  and  listen  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Pacific.  You 
pass  out  of  the  town  to  the  southwest,  and  mount  the  hill 
among  the  pine  woods.  Glade,  thicket,  and  grove  sur- 
round you.  You  follow  winding  sandy  tracks  that  lead 
nowliither.  You  see  a  deer;  a  multitude  of  quail  arise. 
But  the  sound  of  the  sea  still  follows  you  as  you  advance, 
like  that  of  wind  among  the  trees,  only  harsher  and 
stranger  to  the  ear;  and  when  at  length  you  gain  the  sum- 
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mit,  out  breaks  on  every  hand  and  with  freshened  vigor 
that  same  unending,  distant,  whispering  rumble  of  the 
ocean ;  for  now  you  are  on  the  top  of  Monterey  peninsula, 
and  the  noise  no  longer  only  mounts  to  you  from  behind 
along  the  beach  toward  Santa  Cruz,  but  from  your  right 
also,  round  by  Chinatown  and  Pinos  lighthouse,  and  from 
down  before  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Carmello  river.  The 
whole  woodland  is  begirt  with  thundering  surges.  The 
silence  that  immediately  surrounds  you  where  you  stand 
is  not  so  much  broken  as  it  is  haunted  by  this  distant 
circling  rumor.  It  sets  your  senses  upon  edge;  you  strain 
your  attention;  you  are  clearly  and  unusually  conscious 
of  small  sounds  near  at  hand;  you  walk  listening  like  an 
Indian  hunter;  and  that  voice  of  the  Pacific  is  a  soii;  of 
disquieting  company  to  you  in  your  walk. 

When  once  I  was  in  these  woods  I  found  it  difficult  to 
turn  homeward.  All  woods  lure  a  rambler  onward;  but 
in  those  of  Monterey  it  was  the  surf  that  particularly  in- 
vited me  to  prolong  my  walks.  I  would  push  straight 
for  the  shore  where  I  thought  it  to  be  nearest.  Indeed, 
there  was  scarce  a  direction  that  would  not,  sooner  or 
later,  have  brought  me  forth  on  the  Pacific.  The  empti- 
ness of  the  woods  gave  me  a  sense  of  freedom  and  dis- 
covery in  these  excursions.  I  never,  in  all  my  visits,  met 
but  one  man.  He  was  a  Mexican,  very  dark  of  hue,  but 
smiling  and  fat,  and  he  carried  an  ax,  though  his  tiiie 
business  at  that  moment  was  to  seek  for  straying  cattle. 
I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was,  but  he  seemed  neither  to 
know  nor  care ;  and  when  he  in  his  turn  asked  me  for  news 
of  his  cattle,  I  showed  myself  equally  indifferent.  AVe 
stood  aru]  smiled  upon  each  other  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  turned  without  a  word  and  took  our  several  ways 
across  the  forest. 

One  day — I  shall  never  forget  it — I  had  taken  a  trail 
that  was  new  to  me.  After  a  while  the  woods  began  to 
open,  the  sea  to  sound  nearer  hand.  I  came  u])()n  a  road, 
and,  to  my  sur])rise,  a  stile.  A  step  or  two  further,  and, 
without  leaving  the  woods,  I  found  myself  among  trim 
houses. 

I    walked    through    street    after    street,    parallel    and 
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at  right  angles,  paved  with  sward  and  dotted  with  trees, 
but  still  undeniable  streets,  and  each  with  its  name  posted 
at  the  corner,  as  in  a  real  town.  Facing  down  the  main 
thoroughfare — "Central  Avenue,"  as  it  was  ticketed — I 
saw  an  open-air  temple,  with  benches  and  sounding-board, 
as  though  for  an  orchestra.  The  houses  were  all  tightly 
shuttered ;  there  was  no  smoke,  no  sound  but  of  the  waves, 
no  moving  thing.  I  have  never  been  in  any  place  that 
seemed  so  dreamlike.  Pompeii  is  all  in  a  bustle  with 
visitors,  and  its  antiquity  and  strangeness  deceive  the  im- 
agination; but  this  town  had  plainly  not  been  built  above 
a  j^ear  or  two,  and  perhaps  had  been  deserted  over  night. 
Indeed,  it  w^as  not  so  much  like  a  deserted  town  as  like  a 
scene  upon  the  stage  by  daylight  and  with  no  one  on  the 
boards.  The  barking  of  a  dog  led  me  at  last  to  the  only 
house  still  occupied,  where  a  Scotch  pastor  and  his  wife 
pass  the  winter  alone  in  this  empty  theater.  The  place 
was  "The  Pacific  Camp  Grounds,  the  Christian  Seaside 
Resort."  Thither,  in  the  warm  season,  crowds  come  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  teetotalism,  religion,  and  flirtation,  which  I 
am  willing  to  think  blameless  and  agreeable.  The  neigh- 
borhood at  least  is  well  selected.  The  Pacific  booms  in 
front.  Westward  is  Point  Pinos,  with  the  lighthouse  in 
a  wilderness  of  sand,  where  you  will  find  the  lightkeeper 
pla^^ing  the  piano,  making  models  and  bows  and  arrows, 
studying  dawn  and  sunrise  in  amateur  oil-painting,  and 
with  a  dozen  other  elegant  pursuits  and  interests  to  sur- 
prise his  brave,  old  country  rivals.  To  the  East,  and  still 
nearer,  you  will  come  upon  a  space  of  open  down,  a  ham- 
let, a  haven  among  rocks,  a  world  of  surge  and  screaming 
seagulls.  Such  scenes  are  very  similar  in  diff*erent  cli- 
mates; they  appear  homely  to  the  eyes  of  all;  to  me  this 
was  like  a  dozen  spots  in  Scotland.  And  yet  the  boats  that 
ride  in  the  haven  are  of  a  strange  outlandish  design;  and 
if  vou  walk  into  the  hamlet  vou  will  beliold  costumes  and 
faces  and  hear  a  tongue  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  memory. 
The  joss-stick  burns,  the  opium-pi])e  is  smoked,  the  floors 
are  strewn  with  slips  of  colored  ]:)aper — prayers,  you 
would  say,  that  had  somehow  missed  their  destination — 
and  a  man,  guiding  his  upright  pencil  from  right  to  left 
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across  the  sheet,  writes  home  the  news  of  Monterey  to  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

The  woods  and  the  Pacific  rule  between  them  the 
climate  of  this  seaboard  region.  On  the  streets  of  JNIon- 
terey,  when  the  air  does  not  smell  salt  from  the  one,  it 
will  be  blowing  perfumed  from  the  resinous  tree-tops  of 
the  other.  For  days  together  a  hot  dry  air  will  overhang 
the  town,  close  as  from  an  oven,  yet  healthful  and  aromatic 
in  the  nostrils.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  woods 
are  afire,  and  the  hot  wind  is  blowing  from  the  hills.  These 
fires  are  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  California.  I  have 
seen  from  Monterey  as  many  as  three  at  the  same  time,  by 
day  a  cloud  of  smoke,  by  night  a  red  coal  of  conflagration 
in  the  distance.  A  little  thing  will  start  them,  and  if  the 
wind  be  favorable  they  gallop  over  miles  of  country  faster 
than  a  horse.  The  inhabitants  must  turn  out  and  work 
like  demons,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pleasant  groves  that  are 
destroyed;  the  climate  and  the  soil  are  equally  at  stake, 
and  these  fires  prevent  the  rains  of  the  next  winter,  and 
dry  up  perennial  fountains.  California  has  been  a  land 
of  promise  in  its  time,  like  Palestine;  but  if  the  woods  con- 
tinue so  swiftly  to  perish,  it  may  become,  like  Palestine, 
a  land  of  desolation. 

To  visit  the  woods  while  they  are  languidly  burning,  is 
a  strange  piece  of  experience.  The  fire  passes  through  the 
underbrush  at  a  run.  Every  here  and  there  a  tree  flares 
up  instantaneously  from  root  to  summit,  scattering'  tufts 
of  flame;  and  is  quenched,  it  seems,  as  quickly.  But  this 
last  is  only  in  semblance.  For  after  this  first  squib-like 
conflagration  of  the  dry  moss  and  twigs,  there  remains 
behind  a  deep-rooted  and  consuming  fire  in  the  very  en- 
trails of  the  tree.  The  resin  of  the  ])itch  ])ine  is  ])nncipa]ly 
condensed  at  the  base  of  the  bole  and  in  the  spreading 
roots. 

Thus,  after  the  light,  showy,  skirmishing  flames  which 
are  only  as  the  match  to  the  explosion,  have  already 
scam[)ered  down  the  wind  into  the  distance,  the  true  harm 
is  but  beginning  for  this  giant  of  the  woods,  ^'on  may 
approach  the  tree  from  one  side,  and  see  it,  scorched  in- 
deed from  top  to  bottom,  but  a])parently  survivor  of  the 
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peril.  Make  the  circuit,  and  there,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cohimn,  is  a  clear  mass  of  living  coal,  spreading  like 
an  ulcer ;  while  underground,  to  their  most  extended  fiber, 
the  roots  are  being  eaten  out  by  fire,  and  the  smoke  is 
rising  through  the  fissures  to  the  surface.  A  little  while, 
and,  with  a  nod  of  warning,  the  huge  pine-tree  snaps 
off  short  across  the  ground  and  falls  prostrate  with  a 
crash. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  continues  its  silent  business ;  the  roots 
are  reduced  to  a  fine  ash ;  and  long  afterward,  if  you  pass 
by,  you  will  find  the  earth  pierced  with  radiating  gal- 
leries, and  preserving  the  design  of  all  these  subterranean 
spurs,  as  though  it  were  the  mold  for  a  new  tree  instead 
of  the  print  of  an  old  one.  These  pitch  pines  of  Mon- 
terey are,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Monterey 
cypress,  the  most  fantastic  of  forest  trees.  No  words  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  contortion  of  their  growth ;  they  might 
figure  without  change  in  a  circle  of  the  nether  hell  as 
Dante  pictured  it ;  and  at  the  rate  at  which  trees  grow,  and 
at  which  forest  fires  spring  up  and  gallop  through  the 
hills  of  California,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
there  will  not  be  one  of  them  left  standing  in  that  land  of 
their  nativity.  At  least  they  have  not  so  much  to  fear 
from  the  ax,  but  perish  by  what  may  be  called  a  natural, 
although  a  violent,  death;  while  it  is  man  in  his  short- 
sighted greed  that  robs  the  country  of  the  nobler  redwood. 
Yet  a  little  while  and  perhaps  all  the  hills  of  seaboard 
California  may  be  as  bald  as  Tamalpais. 

I  have  an  interest  of  my  own  in  these  forest  fires,  for  I 
came  so  near  to  lynching  on  one  occasion,  that  a  braver 
man  might  have  retained  a  thrill  from  the  experience.  I 
wished  to  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  moss,  that  quaint 
funereal  ornament  of  California  forests,  which  blazed  up 
so  rapidly  when  the  flames  first  touched  the  tree.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Satan;  for 
instead  of  plucking  off  a  piece  for  my  experiment,  what 
should  I  do  but  walk  up  to  a  great  pine  tree  in  a  portion 
of  the  wood  which  had  escaped  so  much  as  scorching,  strike 
a  match,  and  apply  the  flame  gingerly  to  one  of  the  tas- 
sels.    The  tree  went  off  simply  like  a  rocket;  in  three 
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seconds  it  was  a  roaring  pillar  of  fire.  Close  by  I  could 
hear  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  at  work  combating  the 
original  conflagration.  I  could  see  the  wagon  that  had 
brought  them  tied  to  a  live  oak  in  a  piece  of  open ;  I  could 
even  catch  the  flash  of  an  ax  as  it  swung  up  through  the 
underwood  into  the  sunlight.  Had  any  one  observed  the 
result  of  my  experiment  my  neck  was  literally  not  worth 
a  pinch  of  snufF;  after  a  few  minutes  of  passionate  ex- 
postulation I  should  have  been  run  up  to  a  convenient 
bough. 

"To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil ; 
But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil." 

I  have  run  repeatedly,  but  never  as  I  ran  that  day.  At 
night  I  went  out  of  town,  and  there  was  my  own  particular 
fire,  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  and  burning  as  I 
thought  with  even  greater  spirit. 

But  it  is  the  Pacific  that  exercises  the  most  direct  and 
obvious  power  upon  the  climate.  At  sunset,  for  months 
together,  vast,  wet,  melancholy  fogs  arise  and  come  shore- 
ward from  the  ocean.  From  the  hilltop  above  Monterey 
the  scene  is  often  noble,  although  it  is  always  sad.  The 
upper  air  is  still  bright  with  sunlight;  a  glow  still  rests 
upon  the  Gabelano  Peak ;  but  the  fogs  are  in  possession  of 
the  lower  levels;  they  crawl  in  scarves  among  the  sand- 
hills; they  float,  a  little  higher,  in  clouds  of  a  gigantic 
size  and  often  of  a  wild  configuration ;  to  the  south,  where 
they  have  struck  the  seaward  shoulder  of  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Lucia,  they  double  back  and  spire  up  skyward  like 
smoke.  Where  their  shadow  touches,  color  dies  out  of  the 
world.  Tlic  air  grows  cliill  and  deadly  as  they  advance. 
The  trade-wind  i'reshcns,  the  trees  begin  to  sigh,  and  all 
the  windmills  in  Monterey  are  whirling  and  creaking  and 
filling  their  cisterns  with  the  brackish  water  of  the  sands. 
Jt  takes  but  a  little  while  till  the  invasion  is  complete. 
4'he  sea,  in  its  lighter  order,  has  submerged  the  earth. 
Monterey  is  curtained  in  for  the  night  in  thick,  wet,  salt, 
and  frigid  clouds;  so  to  remain  till  day  returns;  and  be- 
fore the  sun's  rays  they  slowly  disperse  and  retreat  in 
bi'oken  s(|uadrons  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  i\nd  yet  often 
when  the  fog  is  thickest  and  most  chill,  n  few  .stej)s  out  of 
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the  town  and  up  the  slope,  the  night  will  be  dry  and  warm 
and  full  of  inland  perfume. 


MEXICANS^  AMERICANS,  AND  INDIANS 

The  history  of  Monterey  has  yet  to  be  WTitten. 
Founded  by  Catholic  missionaries,  a  place  of  w^ise  benefi- 
cence to  Indians,  a  place  of  arms,  a  Mexican  capital  con- 
tinually wrested  by  one  faction  from  another,  an  Amer- 
ican capital  when  the  first  House  of  Representatives  held 
its  deliberations,  and  then  falling  lower  and  lower  from 
the  capital  of  the  State  to  the  capital  of  a  county,  and 
from  that  again,  by  the  loss  of  its  charter  and  town  lands, 
to  a  mere  bankrupt  village,  its  rise  and  decline  is  typical 
of  that  of  all  JNIexican  institutions  and  even  Mexican  fam- 
ilies in  California.  Nothing  is  stranger  in  that  strange 
State  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  has  changed 
hands.  The  Mexicans,  you  may  say,  are  all  poor  and  land- 
less, like  their  former  capital ;  and  yet  both  it  and  they  hold 
themselves  apart  and  preserve  their  ancient  customs  and 
something  of  their  ancient  air. 

The  town,  when  I  was  there,  was  a  place  of  two  or  three 
streets,  economically  paved  with  sea  sand,  and  two  or  three 
lanes,  v/hich  were  watercourses  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
were,  at  all  times,  rent  up  by  fissures  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
There  were  no  street  lights.  Sliort  sections  of  wooden 
sidewalk  only  added  to  the  dangers  of  the  night,  for  they 
were  often  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadivay,  and  no 
one  could  tell  where  they  would  be  likely  to  begin  or  end. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  m.ost  part,  built  of  unbaked 
adobe  brick,  many  of  them  old  for  so  new  a  country,  some 
of  very  elegant  proportions,  with  low,  spacious,  shapely 
rooms,  and  walls  so  thick  that  the  heat  of  summer  never 
dried  them  to  the  heart.  At  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season  a  deathly  chill  and  a  graveyard  smell  began  to  hang 
about  the  lower  floors;  and  diseases  of  the  chest  are  com- 
mon and  fatal  among  housekeeping  people  of  either  sex. 

There  was  no  activity  but  in  and  around  the  saloons, 
where  ])eople  sat  almost  all  day  long  playing  cards.  The 
smallest  excursion  was  made  on  horseback.     You  would 
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scarcely  ever  see  the  main  street  without  a  horse  or  two 
tied  to  posts,  and  making  a  fine  figure  with  their  Mexican 
housings.  It  struck  me  oddly  to  come  across  some  of  the 
''Cornhill"  illustrations  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  "Erema," 
and  see  all  the  characters  astride  on  English  saddles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  English  saddle  is  a  rarity  even  in  San 
Francisco,  and,  you  may  say,  a  thing  unknown  in  all  the 
rest  of  California.  In  a  place  so  exclusively  Mexican  as 
Monterey,  you  saw  not  only  Mexican  saddles,  but  true 
vaquero  riding — men  always  at  the  hand-gallop  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  and  round  the  sharpest  corner,  urging 
their  horses  with  cries  and  gesticulations  and  cruel  rota- 
tory spurs,  checking  them  dead  with  a  touch,  or  wheeling 
them  right-about-face  in  a  square  yard.  The  type  of  face 
and  character  of  bearing  is  surprisingly  un-American. 
The  first  ranged  from  something  like  the  pure  Spanish, 
to  something,  in  its  sad  fixity,  not  unlike  the  pure  Indian, 
although  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  one  pure  blood  of 
either  race  in  all  the  country.  As  for  the  second,  it  was  a 
matter  of  perpetual  surprise  to  find,  in  that  world  of  abso- 
lutely mannerless  Americans,  a  people  full  of  deport- 
ment, solemnly  courteous,  and  doing  all  things  with  grace 
and  decorum.  In  dress  they  ran  to  color  and  bright 
sashes.  Not  even  the  most  Americanized  could  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  stick  a  red  rose  into  his  hatband. 
Not  even  the  most  Americanized  would  condescend  to 
wear  the  vile  dress  hat  of  civilization.  Spanish  was  the 
language  of  the  streets.  It  was  difficult  to  get  along 
without  a  word  or  two  of  that  language  for  an  occasion. 
The  only  communications  in  which  the  po])ulati()n  joined 
were  with  a  view  of  amusement.  A  weekly  ])ul)lic  ball 
took  place  with  great  eti(iuette,  in  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous f'anchuigoes  in  j)i'i\'ate  houses.  There  was  a  really  fair 
amateur  brass  })an(l.  Night  alter  night  serenadei's  would 
be  going  about  the  street,  sometimes  in  a  e()ni])any  and 
with  several  instruments  and  voices  together,  sometimes 
severally,  each  guitar  before  a  different  window.  It  was 
a  strange  thing  to  lie  awake  in  nineteenth  century  Amer- 
ica, and  hear  tlu^  guitar  accompany,  and  one  of  these  old. 
heart-breaking  Spanish  love  songs  mount  into  the  night 
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air,  perhaps  in  a  deep  baritone,  perhaps  in  that  high- 
pitched,  pathetic,  womanish  alto  which  is  so  common 
among  Mexican  men,  and  which  strikes  on  the  unaccus- 
tomed ear  as  something  not  entirely  human  but  altogether 
sad. 

The  town,  then,  was  essentially  and  wholly  Mexican; 
and  yet  almost  all  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  was  held 
by  Americans,  and  it  was  from  the  same  class,  numerically 
so  small,  that  the  principal  officials  were  selected.  This 
JNIexican  and  that  jNIexican  would  describe  to  you  his  old 
family  estates,  not  one  rood  of  which  remained  to  him. 
You  would  ask  him  how  that  came  about,  and  elicit  some 
tangled  story  back-foremost,  from  which  you  gathered 
that  the  Americans  had  been  greedy  like  designing  men, 
and  the  Mexicans  greedy  like  children,  but  no  other  cer- 
tain fact.  Their  merits  and  their  faults  contributed  alike 
to  the  ruin  of  the  former  landholders.  It  is  true  they  were 
improvident,  and  easily  dazzled  with  the  sight  of  ready 
money;  but  they  were  gentlefolk  besides,  and  that  in  a 
way  which  curiously  unfitted  them  to  combat  Yankee 
craft.  Suppose  they  have  a  paper  to  sign,  they  would 
think  it  a  reflection  on  the  other  party  to  examine  the 
terms  with  any  great  minuteness;  nay,  suppose  them  to 
observe  some  doubtful  clause,  it  is  ten  to  one  they  would 
refuse  from  delicacy  to  object  to  it.  I  know  I  am  speak- 
ing wdthin  the  mark,  for  I  have  seen  such  a  case  occur,  and 
the  Mexican,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  la^^yer,  has 
signed  the  imperfect  paper  like  a  lamb.  To  have  spoken 
in  the  matter,  he  said,  above  all  to  have  let  the  other  party 
guess  that  he  had  seen  a  lawyer,  would  have  *'been  like 
doubting  his  word."  The  scruple  sounds  oddly  to  one  of 
ourselves,  who  has  been  brought  up  to  understand  all  busi- 
ness as  a  competition  in  fraud,  and  honesty  itself  to  be  a 
virtue  which  reo^ards  the  carrvino*  out  but  not  the  creation 
of  agreements.  This  single  unworldly  trait  ^^n\l  account 
for  much  of  that  revolution  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  JMcxicans  have  the  name  of  being  great  swindlers,  but 
certainly  the  accusation  cuts  both  ways.  In  a  contest  of 
this  sort,  the  entire  booty  would  scarcely  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  scrupulous  race. 
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Physically  the  Americans  have  triumphed;  but  it  is  not 
yet  entirely  seen  how  far  they  have  themselves  been  mor- 
ally conquered.     This  is,  of  course,  but  a  part  of  a  part 
of  an  extraordinary  problem  now  in  the  course  of  being 
solved  in  the  various  States  of  the  American  Union.     I 
am  reminded  of  an  anecdote.     Some  years  ago,  at  a  great 
sale  of  wine,  all  the  odd  lots  were  purchased  by  a  grocer 
in  a  small  way  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.     The  agent 
had  the  curiosity  to  visit  him  some  time  after  and  inquire 
what  possible  use  he  could  have  for  such  material.     He 
was  shown,  by  way  of  answer,  a  huge  vat  where  all  the 
liquors,  from  humble  Gladstone  to  imperial  Tokay,  were 
fermenting  together.  "And  what,"  he  asked,  "do  you  pro- 
pose to  call  this?"     "I'm  no  very  sure,"  replied  the  grocer, 
"but  I  think  it's  going  to  turn  out  port."    In  the  older 
Eastern  States,  I  think  we  may  say  that  this  hotchpotch 
of  races  is  going  to  turn  out  English,  or  thereabout.    But 
the  problem  is  indefinitely  varied  in  other  zones.      The 
elements  are  differently  mingled  in  the  South,  in  what  we 
may  call  the  Territorial  belt,  and  in  the  group  of  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast.    Above  all,  in  these  last,  we  may  look 
to  see  some  monstrous  hybrid — whether  good  or  evil,  who 
shall  forecast?  but  certainly  original  and  all  its  own.     In 
my  little  restaurant  at  Monterey,  we  have  sat  down  to 
table  day  after  day,  a  Frenchman,  two  Portuguese,  an 
Italian,  a  Mexican,  and  a  Scotchman;  we  had  for  common 
visitors  an  American  from  Illinois,  a  nearly  pure  blood 
Indian  woman,  and  a  naturalized  Chinese;  and  from  time 
to  time  a  Switzcr  and  a  German  came  down  from  country 
ranches  for  a  night.     No  wonder  tliat  tlie  Pacific  coast  is 
a  foreign  land  to  visitors  from  tlie  Eastern   States,  for 
each  race  c()ntrii)utes  sometliiug  of  its   own.     Even  tlie 
despised    Chinese   liave   tauglit   tlie   youth    of   California, 
none    indeed    of  their   virtues,   but    the    debasing'   use    of 
opium.     And  chief  among  these  influences  is  that  of  the 
Mexicans. 

The  Mexicans,  although  In  \]\c  State,  are  out  of  it. 
They  still  ])reserve  a  sort  of  international  in(le])e!idenee, 
and  keep  their  aff*airs  snug  and  to  themselves.  Only  f(Mir 
or  five  years  ngo  A^as(]uez,  llu'  bjuidli,  his  Iroo])  beinij-  (lis- 
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pcrsed  and  tlie  hunt  too  hot  for  him  in  other  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia, returned  to  his  native  Monterey,  and  was  seen 
23uhlicly  in  her  street  and  saloons,  fearing  no  man.  The 
year  that  I  was  there  there  occurred  two  reputed  murders. 
As  the  ]Montereyans  are  exceptionally  vile  speakers  of 
each  other  and  of  every  one  behind  his  back,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  me  to  judge  how  much  truth  there  may  have  been 
in  these  reports;  but  in  the  one  case  every  one  believed, 
and  in  the  other  some  suspected,  that  there  had  been  foul 
pla}^;  and  nobody  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  taking  the 
authorities  into  their  counsel.  Now^  this  is,  of  course,  char- 
acteristic enough  of  the  JSIexicans;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy 
feature  that  all  the  Americans  in  Monterey  acquiesced 
without  a  word  in  this  inaction.  Even  when  I  spoke  to 
tlicm  upon  the  subject,  they  seemed  not  to  understand  my 
surprise:  they  had  forgotten  the  traditions  of  their  own 
race  and  upbringing,  and  become,  in  a  word,  wholly  Mex- 
icanized. 

Again,  the  Mexicans,  having  no  ready  money  to  speak 
of,  rely  almost  entirely  in  their  business  transactions  upon 
each  other's  worthless  paper.  Pedro  the  penniless  pays 
you  with  an  I  O  U  from  the  equally  penniless  Miguel.  It 
is  a  sort  of  local  currency  by  courtesy.  Credit  in  these 
parts  has  passed  into  a  superstition.  I  have  seen  a  strong, 
violent  man  struggling  for  months  to  recover  a  debt,  and 
getting-  nothing  but  an  exchang-e  of  waste  paper.  The 
very  storekeepers  are  averse  to  asking  cash  payments,  and 
are  more  surprised  than  pleased  when  they  are  offered. 
They  fear  there  must  be  something  under  it,  and  that  you 
mean  to  withdraw  from  them  your  custom.  I  have  seen 
the  enterprising  chemist  and  stationer  begging  me  with 
fervor  to  let  my  account  run  on,  although  I  had  my  purse 
open  in  my  hand;  and  partly  from  the  commonness  of  the 
case,  partly  from  some  remains  of  that  generous  old  Mex- 
ican tradition  which  made  all  men  welcome  to  their  tables, 
a  person  may  be  notoriously  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
pay,  and  still  find  credit  for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
stores  of  Monterey.  Now  this  villainous  habit  of  living 
upon  "tick"  had  grown  into  Californian  nature.  I  do  not 
only  mean  that  the  American  and  European  storekeepers 
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of  Monterey  are  as  lax  as  Mexicans ;  I  mean  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  State  expect  unlimited 
credit,  and  profit  by  it  in  the  mean  while,  without  a  thought 
for  consequences.  Jew  storekeepers  have  already  learned 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  this;  they  lead  on  the 
farmer  into  irretrievable  indebtedness,  and  keep  him  ever 
after  as  their  bond-slave,  hopelessly  grinding  in  the  mill. 
So  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges,  and  except 
that  the  Jew  knows  better  than  to  foreclose,  you  may  see 
Americans  bound  in  the  same  chains  with  which  they  them- 
selves had  formerly  bound  the  Mexicans.  It  seems  as  if 
certain  sorts  of  follies,  like  certain  sorts  of  grain,  were 
natural  to  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  race  that  holds  and 
tills  it  for  the  moment. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Americans  rule  in  Mon- 
terey County.  The  new  county  seat,  Salinas  City,  in  the 
bald,  corn-bearing  plain  under  the  Gabelano  Peak,  is  a 
town  of  a  purely  American  character.  The  land  is  held, 
for  the  most  part,  in  those  enormous  tracts  which  are  an- 
other legacy  of  Mexican  days,  and  form  the  present  chief 
danger  and  disgrace  of  California;  and  the  holders  are 
mostly  of  American  or  British  birth.  We  have  here  in 
England  no  idea  of  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  which 
flow  from  the  existence  of  these  large  landholders — land 
thieves,  land  sharks,  or  land  grabbers,  they  are  more  com- 
monly and  plainly  called.  Thus  the  townlands  of  IMon- 
terey  are  all  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  How  they  came 
there  is  an  obscure,  vexatious  (juestion,  and,  riglitly  or 
wrongly,  the  man  is  hated  with  a  great  liatred.  His  h'fV 
has  been  re])cate(lly  in  danger.  Not  very  long  ago,  I  was 
told,  the  stage  was  stopped  and  examined  three  evenings 
in  succession  by  disguised  horsemen  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
A  certain  house  on  the  Salinas  road,  they  say,  he  always 
passes  in  his  buggy  at  full  speed,  for  the  scjuatter  sent  him 
warning  long  ago.  Hut  a  year  since  he  was  pui)liely 
])ointe(l  out  for  death  i)y  no  less  a  man  thiin  ^Fr.  Dennis 
Kearney.  Kearney  is  a  man  too  \vv\\  kn()^^  !i  in  California, 
l)ut  a  word  of  ex])lanati()n  is  recjuired  for  l\nglish  readers. 
Oi'iginally  an  li'ish  di'aynian,  he  rose,  by  his  conunand  of 
bad  language,  to  almost  dietalorinl  authority  in  the  State; 
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throned  it  there  for  six  months  or  so,  his  mouth  full  of 
oaths,  gallows,  and  conflagrations;  was  first  snuffed  out 
last  winter  by  Mr.  Coleman,  backed  by  his  San  Francisco 
Vigilantes  and  three  Gatling  guns ;  completed  his  own  ruin 
by  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  grotesque  Greenbacker 
party;  and  had  at  last  to  be  rescued  by  his  old  enemies, 
the  police,  out  of  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  followers.  It 
was  while  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  fortune  that  Kearney 
visited  Monterey  with  his  battlecry  against  Chinese  labor, 
the  railroad  monopolists,  and  the  land  thieves ;  and  his  one 
articulate  counsel  to  the  Montereyans  was  to  "Hang 
David  Jacks."  Had  the  town  been  American,  in  my  pri- 
vate opinion  this  would  have  been  done  years  ago.  Land 
is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  no  jesting  in  the  West,  and 
I  have  seen  my  friend  the  lawyer  drive  out  of  Monterey 
to  adjust  a  competition  of  titles  with  the  face  of  a  captain 
going  into  battle  and  his  Smith-and- Wesson  convenient 
to  his  hand. 

On  the  ranch  of  another  of  these  landholders  you  may 
find  our  old  friend,  the  truck  system,  in  full  operation. 
Men  live  there,  year  in  year  out,  to  cut  timber  for  a  nomi- 
nal wage,  which  is  all  consumed  in  supplies.  The  longer 
they  remain  in  this  desirable  service  the  deeper  they  will 
fall  in  debt — a  burlesque  injustice  in  a  new  country,  where 
labor  should  be  precious,  and  one  of  those  typical  instances 
which  explains  the  prevailing  discontent  and  the  success 
of  the  demagogue  Kearney. 

In  a  comparison  between  what  was  and  what  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  praisers  of  times  past  will  fix  upon  the  Indians 
of  Carmello.  The  day  of  the  Jesuit  has  gone  by,  the  day 
of  the  Yankee  has  succeeded,  and  there  is  no  one  left  to 
care  for  the  converted  savage.  The  mission  church  is  roof- 
less and  ruinous;  sea  breezes  and  sea  fogs,  and  the  alter- 
nation of  the  rain  and  sunshine,  daily  widening  the 
breaches  and  casting  the  crockets  from  the  wall.  As  an 
antiquity  in  this  new  land,  a  quaint  specimen  of  mission- 
ary architecture,  and  a  memorial  of  good  deeds,  it  had  a 
triple  claim  to  preservation  from  all  thinking  people;  but 
neglect  and  abuse  have  been  its  portion.  There  is  no  sign 
of  American  interference,  save  where  a  headboard  has 
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been  torn  from  a  grave  to  be  a  mark  for  pistol  bullets. 
So  it  is  with  the  Indians  for  whom  it  was  erected.  Their 
lands,  I  was  told,  are  being  yearly  encroached  upon  by  the 
neighboring  American  proprietor,  and  with  that  exception 
no  man  troubles  his  head  of  the  Indians  of  Carmel.  Only 
one  day  in  the  year,  the  day  before  our  Guy  Faux,  the 
padre  drives  over  the  hill  from  Monterey;  the  little  sa- 
cristy, which  is  the  only  covered  portion  of  the  church,  is 
filled  with  seats  and  decorated  for  the  service;  the  Indians 
troop  together,  their  bright  dresses  contrasting  with  their 
dark  and  melancholy  faces;  and  there,  among  a  crowd  of 
som.ewhat  unsympathetic  holiday  makers,  you  may  hear 
God  served  with  perhaps  more  touching  circumstances 
than  in  any  other  temple  under  heaven.  An  Indian,  stone 
blind  and  about  eighty  years  of  age,  conducts  the  singing ; 
other  Indians  compose  the  choir;  yet  they  have  the  Greg- 
orian music  at  their  finger  ends,  and  pronounce  the  Latin 
so  correctly  that  I  could  follow  the  meaning  as  they  sang. 
The  pronunciation  was  odd  and  nasal,  the  singing  hurried 
and  staccato.  "In  saecula  saeculo-ho-horum,"  they  went, 
with  a  vigorous  aspirate  to  every  additional  syllable.  I 
have  never  seen  faces  more  vividly  lit  up  with  joy  than  the 
faces  of  these  Indian  singers.  It  was  to  them  not  only  the 
worship  of  God,  nor  an  act  by  which  they  recalled  and 
commemorated  better  days,  but  was  besides  an  exercise  of 
culture,  where  all  they  knew  of  art  and  letters  was  united 
and  expressed.  And  it  made  a  man's  heart  sorry  for  the 
good  fathers  of  yore,  who  had  taught  tliem  to  dig  and  to 
reap,  to  read  and  to  sing,  who  had  given  them  Euro])can 
mass-books  which  they  still  preserve  and  study  in  their 
cottages,  and  who  luul  u()^v  ])assc(l  away  from  all  author- 
ity and  influence  in  that  huul-to  be  succeeded  by  gi'cculy 
laud  thieves  and  sacrilegious  ])ist()l-shots.  So  ugly  a  thing 
our  Anglo-Saxon  l^rotestantism  may  appear  beside  the 
doings  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

But  revolution  in  this  world  succeeds  to  revolution.  All 
that  I  say  in  this  paper  is  in  a  paul()-])ast  tense.  The  Mon- 
terey of  last  year  exists  no  h)nger.  A  huge  hotel  has 
sprung  u])  in  the  desert  by  I  lie  raihvny.  Three  sets  of 
diners  sit  down  successivelv  to  table.     lnvalual)le  toilettes 
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figure  along  the  beach  and  between  the  live  oaks;  and 
Monterey  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  posted  in 
the  waiting-rooms  at  railway  stations,  as  a  resort  for 
wealth  and  fashion.  Alas  for  the  little  town!  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  flaunting  cara- 
vansary, and  the  poor,  quaint,  penniless  native  gentlemen 
of  Monterey  must  perish,  like  a  lower  race,  before  the 
millionaire  vulgarians  of  the  Big  Bonanza. 
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'(SxVN   FRAXCISCO) 

^  B  ^HE  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  you  may 
see  by  the  map,  and  still  better  in  that  admirable 
book,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  by  Dana,  is 
one  of  the  most  exposed  and  shelterless  on  earth.  The 
trade-wind  blows  fresh;  the  huge  Pacific  swell  booms 
along  degree  after  degree  of  an  unbroken  line  of  coast. 
South  of  the  joint  firth  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette, 
there  flows  in  no  considerable  river;  south  of  Puget  Sound 
there  is  no  protected  inlet  of  the  ocean.  Along  the  whole 
seaboard  of  California  there  are  but  two  unexceptionable 
anchorages,  the  bight  of  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and  the  in- 
land sea  that  takes  its  name  from  San  Francisco. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  here  that  Drake  put  in  in  1597, 
we  can  not  tell.  There  is  no  other  place  so  suitable;  and 
yet  the  narrative  of  Francis  Pretty  scarcely  seems  to  suit 
the  features  of  the  scene.  Viewed  from  seaward,  the 
Golden  Gates  should  give  no  very  English  impression  to 
justify  the  name  of  a  New  Albion.  On  the  west,  the  deep 
lies  open;  nothing  near  but  the  still  vexed  Farralones. 
The  coast  is  rough  and  barren.  Tamalpais,  a  mountain 
of  a  memorable  figure,  springing  direct  from  the  sea-level, 
overplumbs  the  narrow  entrance  from  tlic  north.  On  the 
south,  the  loud  music  of  the  Pacific  sounds  along  beaches 
and  chffs,  and  among  ])roken  reefs,  the  sporting  ])hice  of 
the  sea-lion.  Dismal,  shifting  sand-liills,  wrinkled  by  the 
wind,  appear  })ehind.  Per}ia])s,  too,  in  the  days  of  Drake, 
TaTnalj)ais  ^^()nld  be  clothed  to  its  peak  witli  the  majestic 
redwoods. 

Witliin  the  memory  of  persons  not  yet  old,  a  mariner 
might  have  steered  into  these  narrows — not  yet  the  Golden 
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Gates — opened  out  the  surface  of  the  bay — here  girt  with 
hills,  there  lying  broad  to  the  horizon — and  beheld  a  scene 
as  empty  of  the  presence,  as  pure  from  the  handiworks  of 
man,  as  in  tlie  days  of  our  old  sea-commander.  A  Spanish 
mission,  fort,  and  church  took  the  place  of  those  "houses 
of  the  people  of  the  country"  which  were  seen  by  Pretty, 
"close  to  the  water-side."  All  else  would  be  unchanged. 
Now,  a  generation  later,  a  great  city  covers  the  sand-hills 
on  the  west,  a  growing  town  lies  along  the  muddy  shallows 
of  the  east;  steamboats  pant  continually  between  them 
from  before  sunrise  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning; 
lines  of  great  sea-going  ships  lie  ranged  at  anchor;  colors 
fly  upon  the  islands ;  and  from  all  around  the  hum  of  cor- 
porate life,  of  beaten  bells,  and  steam,  running  carriages, 
goes  cheerily  abroad  in  the  sunshine.  Choose  a  place  on 
one  of  the  huge,  throbbing  ferry-boats,  and,  when  you  are 
midway  between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  look  around. 
The  air  is  fresh  and  salt  as  if  you  were  at  sea.  On  the  one 
hand  is  Oakland,  gleaming  white  among  its  gardens.  On 
the  other,  to  seaward,  hill  after  hill  is  crowded  and 
crowned  with  the  palaces  of  San  Francisco;  its  long 
streets  lie  in  regular  bars  of  darkness,  east  and  west,  across 
the  sparkling  picture;  a  forest  of  masts  bristles  like  bul- 
rushes about  its  feet;  nothing  remains  of  the  days  of 
Drake  but  the  faithful  trade-wind  scattering  the  smoke, 
the  fogs  that  will  begin  to  muster  about  sundown,  and  the 
fine  bulk  of  Tamalpais  looking  down  on  San  Francisco, 
like  Arthur's  Seat  on  Edinburgh. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  a  generation  only,  this  city  and  its 
suburb  have  arisen.  ]Men  are  alive  by  the  score  who  have 
hunted  all  over  the  foundations  in  a  dreary  waste.  I  have 
dined,  near  the  "punctual  center"  of  San  Francisco,  with 
a  gentleman  (then  newly  married)  who  told  me  of  his 
former  pleasures,  wading  with  his  fowling-piece  in  sand 
and  scrub,  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  we  were  dining. 
In  this  busy,  moving  generation,  we  have  all  known  cities 
to  cover  our  boyisli  playgrounds,  we  have  all  started  for 
a  country  walk  and  stumbled  on  a  new  suburb;  but  I  won- 
der what  enchantment  of  the  Arabian  Nights  can  have 
equaled  this  evocation  of  a  roaring  city,  in  a  few  years 
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of  a  man's  life  from  the  marshes  and  the  blowing  sand. 
Such  swiftness  of  increase,  as  with  an  overgrown  youth, 
suggests  a  corres^^onding  swiftness  of  destruction.  The 
sandy  peninsulua  of  San  Francisco,  mirroring  itself  on 
one  side  in  the  bay,  beaten,  on  the  other,  by  the  surge  of 
the  Pacific,  and  shaken  to  the  heart  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, seems  in  itself  no  very  durable  foundation.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  tales,  perhaps  older  than  the  name  of 
California,  it  once  rose  out  of  the  sea  in  a  moment,  and 
some  time  or  other  shall,  in  a  moment,  sink  again.  No 
Indian,  they  say,  cares  to  linger  on  that  dreadful  land. 
"The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has,  and  this  is  of 
them."  Here,  indeed,  all  is  new,  nature  as  well  as  towns. 
The  very  hills  of  California  have  an  unfinished  look;  the 
rains  and  the  streams  have  not  yet  carved  them  to  their 
perfect  shape.  The  forests  spring  like  mushrooms  from 
the  unexhausted  soil;  and  they  are  mown  down  yearly  by 
forest  fires.  We  are  in  early  geological  epochs,  change- 
ful and  insecure;  and  we  feel,  as  with  a  sculptor's  model, 
that  the  author  may  yet  grow  weary  of  and  shatter  the 
rough  sketch. 

Fancy  apart,  San  Francisco  is  a  city  beleaguered  with 
alarms.  The  lower  parts,  along  the  bay  side,  sit  on  piles: 
old  wrecks  decaying,  fish  dwelling  unsunned,  beneath  the 
populous  houses;  and  a  trifiing  subsidence  might  drown 
the  business  (juarters  in  an  hour.  Earthquakes  are  not 
uncommon,  they  are  sometimes  threatening  in  their  vio- 
lence; the  fear  of  them  grows  yearly  on  a  resident;  he  be- 
gins with  indifi'erence,  ends  in  sheer  panic;  and  no  one 
feels  safe  in  any  but  a  wooden  house.  Hence  it  comes 
that  in  that  rainless  clime,  the  whole  city  is  liuilt  of  tim- 
ber— a  woodyard  oi'  unusual  extent  and  e()m])licatinn ;  that 
fires  s])ring  up  readily,  and,  served  by  tlie  unwearying 
trade-wind,  swiftly  s])read;  that  all  oi'er  the  city  there 
are  fire-signal  boxes;  that  the  sound  of  the  bell,  telling 
the  number  of  the  threatened  ward,  is  soon  fannliar  to 
the  ear;  and  that  nowhere  else  in  tlie  world  is  the  art  of 
the  fireman  carried  to  so  nice  a  ])()int. 

Next,  ])erlia]^s,  in  order  of  strangeness  to  the  sy>eed  of 
its  appearance,  is  the  mingling  of  the  races  that  combine 
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to  people  it.  The  town  is  essentially  not  Anglo-Saxon; 
still  more  essentially  not  American.  The  Yankee  and  the 
Englishman  find  themselves  alike  in  a  strange  country. 
There  are  none  of  those  touches — not  of  nature,  and  I 
dare  scarcely  say  of  art — by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  feels 
himself  at  home  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  lands.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  are  airs  of  Marseilles  and  of  Pekin.  The 
shops  along  the  street  are  like  the  consulates  of  different 
nations.  The  passers-by  vary  in  feature  like  the  slides  of 
a  magic-lantern.  For  we  are  here  in  that  city  of  gold 
to  which  adventurers  congregated  out  of  all  the  winds  of 
heaven ;  we  are  in  a  land  that  till  the  other  day  was  ruled 
and  peopled  by  the  countrymen  of  Cortes;  and  the  sea 
that  laves  the  piers  of  San  Francisco  is  the  ocean  of  the 
East  and  of  the  isles  of  summer.  There  goes  the  Mexican, 
unmistakable ;  there  the  blue-clad  Chinaman  with  his  white 
slippers;  there  the  soft-spoken,  brown  Kanaka,  or  per- 
haps a  waif  from  far-away  Malaya.  You  hear  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  indifferently. 
You  taste  the  food  of  all  nations  in  the  various  restau- 
rants; passing  from  a  French  prioce-fioce,  where  every  one 
is  French,  to  a  roaring  German  ordinary  where  every  one 
is  German;  ending,  perhaps,  in  a  cool  and  silent  Chinese 
tea-house.  For  every  man,  for  every  race  and  nation,  that 
city  is  a  foreign  city,  humming  with  foreign  tongues  and 
customs;  and  yet  each  and  all  have  made  themselves  at 
home.  The  Germans  have  a  German  theater  and  in- 
numerable beer-gardens.  The  French  Fall  of  the  Bastille 
is  celebrated  with  squibs  and  banners,  and  marching  pa- 
triots, as  noisily  as  the  American  Fourth  of  July.  The 
Italians  have  their  dear  domestic  quarter,  with  Italian  cari- 
catures in  the  windows,  Chianti  and  polenta  in  the 
taverns.  The  Chinese  are  settled  as  in  China.  The  goods 
they  offer  for  sale  are  as  foreign  as  the  lettering  on  the 
signboard  of  the  shop:  dried  fish  from  the  China  seas;  pale 
cakes  and  sweetmeats — the  like,  perhaps,  once  eaten  by 
l^adroubadour;  nuts  of  unfriendly  sliape;  ambiguous,  out- 
landish vegetables,  misshapen,  lean  or  bulbous — telling  of 
a  country  wliere  the  trees  are  not  as  our  trees,  and  tlie  very 
back  garden  is  a  cabinet  of  curiosities.     The  joss-house 
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is  hard  by,  heavy  with  incense,  packed  with  quaint  carv- 
ings and  the  paraphernaha  of  a  foreign  ceremonial.  All 
these  you  behold,  crowded  together  in  the  narrower  ar- 
teries of  the  city,  cool,  sunless,  a  little  moldy,  with  the 
high,  musical  sing-song  of  that  alien  language  in  your 
ears.  Yet  the  houses  are  of  Occidental  build:  the  lines 
of  a  hundred  telegraphs  pass,  thick  as  a  ship's  rigging, 
overhead,  a  kite  hanging  among  them  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
two;  one  European,  one  Chinese  in  shape  and  color; 
mercantile  Jack,  the  Italian  fisher,  the  Dutch  merchant, 
the  Mexican  vaquero  go  hustling  by;  at  the  sunny  end  of 
the  street,  a  thoroughfare  roars  with  European  traffic; 
and  meanwhile  high  and  clear,  out  breaks,  perhaps,  the 
San  Francisco  fire  alarm,  and  people  pause  to  count  the 
strokes,  and  in  the  stations  of  the  double  fire-service  vou 
know  that  the  electric  bells  are  ringing,  the  traps  opening 
and  clapping  to,  and  the  engine,  manned  and  harnessed, 
being  whisked  into  the  street,  before  the  sound  of  the 
alarm  has  ceased  to  vibrate  on  your  ear.  Of  all  romantic 
places  for  a  boy  to  loiter  in,  that  Chinese  quarter  is  the 
most  romantic.  There,  on  a  half-holiday,  three  doors 
from  home,  he  may  visit  an  actual  foreign  land,  foreign 
in  people,  language,  things,  and  customs.  The  very  bar- 
ber of  the  Arabian  Nights  shall  be  at  work  before  him, 
shaving  heads;  he  shall  see  Aladdin  playing  on  the  streets; 
who  knows,  but  among  tliose  nameless  vegetables,  the  fruit 
of  the  nose-tree  itself  may  be  exposed  for  sale?  And  the 
interest  is  heightened  with  a  chill  of  horror.  Below,  you 
hear,  the  cellars  are  alive  with  mystery;  opium  dens,  wliere 
the  smokers  lie  one  above  anotlier,  shelf  above  slielf,  close- 
packed  and  groveling  in  deadly  stupor;  the  scats  of  un- 
known vices  and  cruelties,  the  ])risons  of  unacknowledged 
slaves  and  the  secret  lazarettos  of  disease. 

A\^ith  all  this  mass  of  nationalities,  crime  is  common. 
Amid  such  a  competition  of  res])ectal)ilities,  the  moral 
sense  is  confused;  in  this  cam])  of  gold-seekers,  s])ecch  is 
loud  and  the  hand  is  ready.  There  are  rough  (|uarters 
where  it  is  dangerous  o'  nights;  cellars  of  ])ul)lic  enter- 
tainment which  the  wary  ])leasure-seeker  chooses  to  avoid. 
Concealed  wea])()ns  are  unlawful,  but  the  law  is  contin- 
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iially  broken.  One  editor  was  shot  dead  while  I  was 
there;  another  walked  the  streets  accompanied  by  a  bravo, 
his  guardian  angel.  I  have  been  quietly  eating  a  dish  of 
oysters  in  a  restaurant,  where,  not  more  tlian  ten  minutes 
after  I  had  left,  shots  were  exchanged  and  took  effect; 
and  one  night  about  ten  o'clock,  I  saw  a  man  standing 
watchfully  at  a  street-corner  with  a  long  Smith-and- 
Wesson  glittering  in  his  hand  behind  his  back.  Somebody 
had  done  something  he  should  not,  and  was  being  looked 
for  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  the  seat  of  the 
last  vigilance  committee  I  know  of — a  medieval  Vehinge- 
richt — was  none  other  than  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  world's 
greatest  caravansary,  served  by  lifts  and  lit  with  elec- 
tricity; where,  in  the  great  glazed  court,  a  band  nightly 
discourses  music  from  a  grove  of  palms.  So  do  extremes 
meet  in  this  city  of  contrasts :  extremes  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, apathy  and  excitement,  the  conveniences  of  ci\nliza- 
tion  and  the  red  justice  of  Judge  Lynch.  The  streets  lie 
straight  up  and  down  the  hills  and  straight  across  at  right 
angles,  these  in  the  sun,  those  in  the  shadow,  a  trenchant 
pattern  of  gloom  and  glare;  and  what  with  the  crisp 
illumination,  the  sea-air  singing  in  your  ears,  the  chill  and 
glitter,  the  changing  aspects  both  of  things  and  people, 
the  fresh  sights  at  every  corner  of  your  walk — sights  of 
the  bay,  of  Tamalpais,  of  steep,  descending  streets,  of  the 
outspread  city — whifFs  of  alien  speech,  sailors  singing  on 
shipboard,  Chinese  coolies  toiling  on  the  shore,  crowds 
brawling  all  day  in  the  street  before  the  Stock  Exchange 
— one  brief  impression  follows  another  and  the  city  leaves 
upon  the  mind  no  general  and  stable  picture,  but  a  pro- 
fusion of  airy  and  incongruous  images,  of  the  sea  and 
shore,  the  East  and  West,  the  summer  and  the  winter. 

In  the  better  parts  of  this  most  interesting  city  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  touch  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  in  the  slums 
and  suburbs  that  the  city  dilettante  finds  liis  game,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  and  original  than  tlie 
outlying  quarters  of  San  Francisco.  The  Chinese  dis- 
trict is  the  most  famous;  but  it  is  far  from  the  only  truffle 
in  the  pie.  There  is  many  another  dingy  corner,  many  a 
young  antiquity,  many  a  terrain  vague  with  that  stamp 
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of  quaintness  that  a  city  lover  seeks  and  dwells  on;  and 
the  indefinite  prolongation  of  its  streets,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  makes  San  Francisco  a  place  apart.  The  same  street 
in  its  career  visits  and  unites  so  many  different  classes  of 
society,  here  echoing  with  drays,  there  lying  decorously 
silent  between  the  mansions  of  bonanza  millionaires,  to 
founder  at  last  among  the  drifting  sands  beside  Lone 
Mountain  cemetery,  or  die  out  among  the  sheds  and  lum- 
ber of  the  north.  Thus  you  may  be  struck  with  a  spot, 
set  it  down  for  the  most  romantic  in  the  city,  and,  glancing 
at  the  name-plate,  find  it  is  on  the  same  street  that  you 
yourself  inhabit  in  another  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  great  net  of  straight  thoroughfares  lying  at  right 
angles,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  Nob  Hill,  the  hill  of  palaces,  must  certainly  be 
counted  the  best  part  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  there  that 
the  millionaires  are  gathered  together,  vying  with  each 
other  in  display ;  looking  down  upon  the  business  wards  of 
the  city.  That  is  California  Street.  Far  away  down  you 
may  pick  out  a  building  with  a  little  belfry;  and  that  is 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  heart  of  San  Francisco:  a  great 
pump  we  might  call  it,  continually  pumping  up  the  sav- 
ings of  the  lower  quarters  into  the  pockets  of  the  million- 
aires upon  the  hill.  But  these  same  thoroughfares  that 
enjoy  for  a  while  so  elegant  a  destiny  have  their  lines  pro- 
longed into  more  unpleasant  places.  Some  meet  their  fate 
in  the  sands;  some  must  take  a  cruise  in  the  ill-famed 
China  quarters;  some  run  into  the  sea;  some  perish  un- 
wept among  pig-stys  and  rubbish-heaps. 

Nob  Hill  comes,  of  right,  in  the  place  of  honor;  but 
the  two  other  hills  of  San  Francisco  arc  more  entertain- 
ing to  ex])lorc.  On  both  there  are  a  world  of  old  wooden 
houses  snoozing  away  all  forgotten.  Some  are  of  the 
quaintest  design,  otlicrs  only  romantic  by  neglect  and  age. 
Some  are  curiously  ])ainted,  and  I  have  seen  one  at  least 
with  ancient  carvings  paneled  in  its  wall.  Surely  they 
are  not  of  Californian  buihling,  but  far  voyages  from 
round  the  stormy  Horn,  like  those  who  sent  for  them  and 
dwelt  in  them  at  first.  Ih-ought  to  be  the  favorites  of  tlie 
wealthy,  they  have  sunk  into  these  poor,   forgotten   (lis- 
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tricts,  where,  like  old  town  toasts,  they  keep  each  other 
silent  countenance.  Telegraph  Hill  and  Rincon  Hill, 
these  are  the  dozing  quarters  that  I  recommend  to  the  city 
dilettante.  There  stand  these  forgotten  houses,  enjoying 
the  unbroken  sun  and  quiet.  There,  if  there  were  such  an 
author,  would  the  San  Francisco  Fortune  de  Boisgobey 
pitch  the  first  chapter  of  his  mystery.  But  the  first  is  the 
quainter  of  the  two.  Visited  under  the  broad  natural  day- 
light, and  with  the  relief  and  accent  of  reality,  these  scenes 
have  a  quality  of  dreamland  and  of  the  best  pages  of 
Dickens.  Telegraph  Hill,  besides,  commands  a  noble 
view ;  and  as  it  stands  at  the  turn  of  the  bay,  its  skirts  are 
all  waterside,  and  round  from  North  Reach  to  the  Bay 
Front  you  can  follow  doubtful  paths  from  one  quaint 
corner  to  another.  Everywhere  the  same  tumble-down 
decay  and  sloppy  progress,  new  things  yet  unmade,  old 
things  tottering  to  their  fall ;  everywhere  the  same  out-at- 
elbows,  many-nationed  loungers  at  dim,  irregular  grog- 
shops; everywhere  the  same  sea-air  and  isleted  sea-pros- 
pect; and  for  a  last  and  more  romantic  note,  you  have  on 
the  one  hand  Tamalpais  standing  high  in  the  blue  air, 
and  on  the  other  the  tail  of  that  long  alinement  of  three- 
masted,  full-rigged,  deep-sea  ships  that  make  a  forest  of 
spars  along  the  eastern  front  of  San  Francisco.  In  no 
other  port  is  such  a  navy  congregated.  For  the  coast 
trade  is  so  trifling,  and  the  ocean  trade  from  round  the 
Horn  so  large,  that  the  smaller  ships  are  swallowed  up, 
and  can  do  nothing  to  confuse  the  majestic  order  of  these 
merchant  princes.  In  an  age  when  the  ship-of-the-line  is 
already  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  go 
coasting  in  a  cock-boat  between  the  "wooden  walls"  of  a 
squadron  at  anchor,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  on  earth 
w^here  the  power  and  beauty  of  sea  architecture  can  be  so 
perfectly  enjoyed  as  in  this  bay. 
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I 

STORY    OF   THE    DOOR 

MR.  UTTERSON,  the  lawyer,  was  a  man  of  a 
rugged  countenance,  that  was  never  hghted  by 
a  smile;  cold,  scanty  and  embarrassed  in  dis- 
course; backward  in  sentiment;  lean,  long,  dusty,  dreary, 
and  yet  somehow  lovable.  At  friendly  meetings,  and  when 
the  wine  was  to  his  taste,  something  eminently  human 
beaconed  from  his  eye;  something  indeed  which  never 
found  its  way  into  his  talk,  but  which  spoke  not  only  in 
these  silent  symbols  of  the  after-dinner  face,  but  more 
often  and  loudly  in  the  acts  of  his  life.  He  was  austere 
with  himself;  drank  gin  when  he  was  alone,  to  mortify  a 
taste  for  vintages;  and  though  he  enjoyed  the  theater,  had 
not  crossed  the  doors  of  one  for  twenty  years.  But  he  had 
an  approved  tolerance  for  others;  sometimes  wondering, 
almost  with  envy,  at  the  high  pressure  of  spirits  involved 
in  their  misdeeds;  and  in  any  extremity  inclined  to  help 
rather  than  to  reprove.  "I  incline  to  Cain's  heresy,"  lie 
used  to  say,  quaintly;  "I  let  my  brother  go  to*  the  devil  in 
his  own  way."  In  this  character  it  was  frequently  his 
fortune  to  be  the  last  reputable  acquaiiitance  and  the  last 
good  influence  in  the  lives  of  down-going  men.  .And  to 
such  as  these,  so  long  as  they  came  about  his  chambers,  he 
never  marked  a  shade  of  change  in  his  demeanor. 

No  doubt  the  feat  was  easy  to  Mr.  Utterson;  for  he  was 
undemonstrative  at  tlie  best,  and  even  his  friendshi])S 
seemed  to  be  founded  in  a  similai*  catholicity  of  good 
nature.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  modest  man  to  acce])t  his 
friendly  circle  ready-made  from  the  hands  of  o]i])ortunity ; 
and  that  was  the  lawyer's  way.     His  friends  were  those  of 
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his  own  blood,  or  those  whom  he  had  known  the  longest; 
his  affections,  like  ivy,  were  the  growth  of  time,  they  im- 
plied no  aptness  in  the  object.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  bond 
that  united  him  to  Mr.  Richard  Enfield,  his  distant  kins- 
man, the  well-known  man  about  town.  It  was  a  nut  to 
crack  for  many,  what  these  two  could  see  in  each  other, 
or  what  subject  they  could  find  in  common.  It  was  re- 
ported by  those  who  encountered  them  in  their  Sunday 
walks,  that  they  said  nothing,  looked  singulJrly  dull,  and 
would  hail  with  obvious  relief  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
For  all  that,  the  two  men  put  the  greatest  store  by  these 
excursions,  counted  them  the  chief  jewel  of  each  week, 
and  not  only  set  aside  occasions  of  pleasure,  but  even  re- 
sisted the  calls  of  business,  that  they  might  enjoy  them 
uninterrupted. 

It  chanced  on  one  of  these  rambles  that  their  way  led 
them  down  a  by-street  in  a  busy  quarter  of  London.  The 
street  was  small  and  what  is  called  quiet,  but  it  drove  a 
thriving  trade  on  the  week-day.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
doing  well,  it  seemed,  and  all  emulously  hoping  to  do  better 
still,  and  laying  out  the  surplus  of  their  gains  in  coquetry ; 
so  that  the  shop  fronts  stood  along  that  thoroughfare  with 
an  air  of  invitation,  like  rows  of  smiling  saleswomen. 
Even  on  Sunday,  when  it  veiled  its  more  florid  charms  and 
lay  comparatively  empty  of  passage,  the  street  shone  out 
in  contrast  to  its  dingy  neighborhood,  like  a  fire  in  a  forest; 
and  with  its  freshly  painted  shutters,  well-polished  brasses, 
and  general  cleanliness  and  gaiety  of  note,  instantly 
caught  and  pleased  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

Two  doors  from  one  corner,  on  the  left  hand  going  east, 
the  line  was  broken  by  the  entry  of  a  court;  and  just  at 
that  point  a  certain  sinister  block  of  building  thrust  for- 
ward its  gable  on  the  street.  It  was  two  stories  high; 
showed  no  window,  nothing  but  a  door  on  the  lower  story 
and  a  blind  forehead  of  discolored  wall  on  the  upper;  and 
bore  in  every  feature  the  marks  of  prolonged  and  sordid 
negligence.  The  door,  which  was  equipped  with  neither 
bell  nor  knocker,  was  blistered  and  distained.  Tramps 
slouched  into  the  recess  and  struck  matches  on  the  panels, 
children  kept  shop  upon  the  steps ;  the  schoolboy  had  tried 
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his  knife  on  the  moldings;  and  for  close  on  a  generation, 
no  one  had  appeared  to  drive  away  these  random  visitors 
or  to  repair  their  ravages. 

Mr.  Enfield  and  the  lawyer  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  by-street;  but  when  they  came  abreast  of  the  entry, 
the  former  lifted  up  his  cane  and  pointed. 

"Did  you  ever  remark  that  door?"  he  asked;  and  when 
his  companion  had  replied  in  the  affirmative,  "It  is  con- 
nected in  my  mind,"  added  he,  "with  a  very  odd  story." 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  with  a  slight  change  of 
voice,  "and  what  was  that?" 

"Well,  it  was  this  way,"  returned  Mr.  Enfield;  "I  was 
coming  home  from  some  place  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
about  three  o'clock  of  a  black  winter  morning,  and  my 
way  lay  through  a  part  of  the  town  where  there  was  lit- 
erally nothing  to  be  seen  but  lamps.  Street  after  street, 
and  all  the  folks  asleep — street  after  street,  all  lighted  up 
as  if  for  a  procession  and  all  as  empty  as  a  church — till  at 
last  I  got  into  that  state  of  mind  when  a  man  listens  and 
listens  and  begins  to  long  for  the  sight  of  a  policeman. 
All  at  once,  I  saw  two  figures;  one  a  little  man  who  was 
stumping  along  eastward  at  a  good  walk,  and  the  other  a 
girl  of  maybe  eight  or  ten  who  was  running  as  hard  as 
she  was  able  down  a  cross  street.  Well,  sir,  the  two  ran 
into  one  another  naturally  enough  at  the  corner;  and  then 
came  the  horrible  part  of  the  thing;  for  the  man  trampled 
calmly  over  the  child's  body  and  left  her  screaming  on  the 
ground.  It  sounds  nothing  to  hear,  but  it  was  hellish  to 
see.  It  wasn't  like  a  man;  it  was  like  some  damned  Jug- 
gernaut. 

"I  gave  a  view  halloa,  took  to  my  heels,  collared  my 
gentleman,  and  brought  him  back  to  where  there  was 
already  quite  a  group  a!)()ut  the  screaming  child.  He  was 
perfectly  cool  and  made  no  resistance,  but  gave  me  one 
look,  so  ugly  that  it  brought  out  tlie  sweat  on  me  like 
running.  The  ])eople  who  had  turned  out  were  the  girl's 
own  family;  and  ])r('tty  soon,  the  doctor,  for  whom  she 
had  been  sent,  put  in  his  appearance.  Well,  the  child  was 
not  much  the  worse,  more  frightened,  according  to  the 
Sawbones;  and  there,  you  might  have   supposed,   would 
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be  an  end  to  it.  But  there  was  one  curious  circumstance. 
I  had  taken  a  loathing  to  my  gentleman  at  first  sight.  So 
had  the  child's  family,  which  was  only  natural.  But  the 
doctor's  case  was  what  struck  me.  He  was  the  usual  cut- 
and-dry  apothecary,  of  no  particular  age  and  color,  with 
a  strong  Edinburgh  accent,  and  about  as  emotional  as  a 
bagpipe.  Well,  sir,  he  was  like  the  rest  of  us ;  every  time 
he  looked  at  my  prisoner,  I  saw  that  Sawbones  turn  sick 
and  white  with  the  desire  to  kill  him.  I  knew  what  was 
in  his  mind,  just  as  he  knew  what  was  in  mine;  and  killing 
being  out  of  the  question,  we  did  the  next  best.  We  told 
the  man  we  could  and  would  make  such  a  scandal  out  of 
this,  as  should  make  his  name  stink  from  one  end  of  Lon- 
don to  the  other.  If  he  had  any  friends  or  any  credit,  we 
undertook  that  he  should  lose  them.  And  all  the  time,  as 
we  were  pitching  it  in  red  hot,  we  were  keeping  the  women 
off  him  as  best  we  could,  for  they  were  as  wild  as  harpies. 
"I  never  saw  a  circle  of  such  hateful  faces,  and  there 
was  the  man  in  the  middle,  with  a  kind  of  black,  sneering 
coolness — frightened,  too,  I  could  see  that — but  carrying 
it  off,  sir,  really  like  Satan.  'If  you  choose  to  make  cap- 
ital out  of  this  accident,'  said  he,  'I  am  naturally  helpless. 
No  gentleman  but  wishes  to  avoid  a  scene,'  says  he.  'Name 
your  figure.'  Well,  we  screwed  him  up  to  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  child's  family;  he  would  have  clearly  liked 
to  stick  out;  but  there  was  something  about  the  lot  of  us 
that  meant  mischief,  and  at  last  he  struck.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  the  money;  and  where  do  you  think  he  carried 
us  but  to  that  place  with  the  door? — whipped  out  a  key, 
went  in,  and  presently  came  back  with  the  matter  of  ten 
pounds  in  gold  and  a  check  for  the  balance  on  Coutts's, 
draw^n  payable  to  bearer  and  signed  with  a  name  that  I 
can't  mention,  though  it's  one  of  the  points  of  my  story, 
but  it  was  a  name  at  least  very  well  known  and  often 
printed.  The  figure  was  stiflf ;  but  the  signature  was  good 
for  more  than  that,  if  it  was  only  genuine.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  my  gentleman  that  the  whole 
business  looked  apocryphal,  and  that  a  man  does  not,  in 
real  life,  walk  into  a  cellar  door  at  four  in  the  morning 
and  come  out  of  it  with  another  man's  check  for  close  upon 
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a  hundred  pounds.  But  he  was  quite  easy  and  sneering. 
'Set  your  mind  at  rest/  says  he,  *I  will  stay  with  you  till 
the  banks  open  and  cash  the  check  myself.'  So  we  all  set 
off,  the  doctor,  and  the  child's  father,  and  our  friend  and 
myself,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  my  chambers; 
and  next  day,  when  we  had  breakfasted,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  bank.  I  gave  in  the  check  myself,  and  said  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  it  was  a  forgery.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
check  was  genuine." 

"Tut-tut,"  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"I  see  you  feel  as  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Enfield.  "Yes,  it's  a 
bad  story.  For  my  man  was  a  fellow  that  nobody  could 
have  to  do  with,  a  really  damnable  man;  and  the  person 
that  drew  the  check  is  the  very  pink  of  the  proprieties, 
celebrated,  too,  and  (what  makes  it  worse)  one  of  your 
fellows  who  do  what  they  call  good.  Blackmail,  I  sup- 
pose ;  an  honest  man  paying  through  the  nose  for  some  of 
the  capers  of  his  youth.  Black  Mail  House  is  what  I  call 
that  place  with  the  door,  in  consequence.  Though  even 
that,  you  know,  is  far  from  explaining  all,"  he  added,  and 
with  the  words  fell  into  a  vein  of  musing. 

From  this  he  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Utterson  asking 
rather  suddenly:  "And  you  don't  know  if  the  drawer  of 
the  check  lives  there?" 

"A  likely  place,  isn't  it?"  retin^ned  Mr.  Enfield.  "But 
I  happen  to  have  noticed  his  address;  he  lives  in  some 
square  or  other." 

"And  you  never  asked  about  the — place  with  the  door?" 
said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"No,  sir;  I  had  a  delicacy,"  was  the  reply.  "I  feel  very 
strongly  about  putting  questions;  it  ])artakes  too  much  of 
the  style  of  the  day  of  judgment.  V^ou  start  a  question, 
and  it's  like  starting  a  stone.  You  sit  quietly  on  the  top 
of  a  hill;  and  away  tlie  stone  goes,  starting  others;  and 
presently  some  bland  old  bird  (tlie  last  ycni  would  have 
thought  of)  is  knocked  on  the  head  in  his  own  back  gar- 
den, and  the  family  have  to  change  their  name.  No,  sir, 
I  make  it  a  rule  of  mine:  the  more  it  looks  like  Queer 
Street,  the  less  I  ask," 

"A  very  good  rule,  too,"  said  the  lawyer. 
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"But  I  have  studied  the  place  for  myself,"  continued 
Mr.  Enfield.  "It  seems  scarcely  a  house.  There  is  no 
other  door,  and  nobody  goes  in  or  out  of  that  one  but,  once 
in  a  great  while,  the  gentleman  of  my  adventure.  There 
are  three  windows  looking  on  the  court  on  the  first  floor; 
none  below;  the  windows  are  alwavs  shut,  but  they're 
clean.  And  then  there  is  a  chimney  which  is  generally 
smoking;  so  somebody  must  live  there.  And  yet  it's  not 
so  sure;  for  the  buildings  are  so  packed  together  about 
that  court,  that  it's  hard  to  say  where  one  ends  and  an- 
other begins." 

The  pair  walked  on  again  for  a  while  in  silence;  and 
then,  "Enfield,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "that's  a  good  rule  of 
yours." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  returned  Enfield. 

"But  for  all  that,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "there's  one 
point  I  want  to  ask.  I  want  to  ask  the  name  of  that  man 
who  walked  over  the  child." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Enfield,  "I  can't  see  what  harm  it 
would  do.     It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hyde." 

"H'm,"  said  Mr.  Utterson.  "What  sort  of  a  man  is  he 
to  see?" 

"He  is  not  easy  to  describe.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  his  appearance;  something  displeasing,  something 
downright  detestable.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  disliked,  and 
yet  I  scarcely  know  why.  He  must  be  deformed  some- 
where; he  gives  a  strong  feeling  of  deformity,  although  I 
couldn't  specify  the  point.  He's  an  extraordinary  looking 
man,  and  yet  I  really  can  name  nothing  out  of  the  way. 
No,  sir;  I  can  make  no  hand  of  it;  I  can't  describe  hini. 
And  it's  not  want  of  memory ;  for  I  declare  I  can  see  him 
this  moment." 

INIr.  Utterson  again  walked  some  way  in  silence  and  ob- 
viously under  a  weight  of  consideration.  "You  are  sure 
he  used  a  key?"  he  inquired  at  last. 

"]My  dear  sir — "  began  Enfield,  surprised  out  of  him- 
self. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Utterson;  "I  know  it  must  seem 
strange.  Tlie  fact  is,  if  I  do  not  ask  you  the  name  of  the 
other  party,  it  is  because  I  know  it  already.     You  see, 
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Richard,  your  tale  has  gone  home.  If  you  have  been  in- 
exact in  any  point,  you  had  better  correct  it." 

"I  think  you  might  have  warned  me,"  returned  the  other 
with  a  touch  of  sullenness.  "But  I  have  been  pedantically 
exact,  as  you  call  it.  The  fellow  had  a  key;  and  what's 
more,  he  has  it  still.    I  saw  him  use  it,  not  a  week  ago." 

Mr.  Utterson  sighed  deeply,  but  said  never  a  word ;  and 
the  young  man  presently  resumed.  "Here  is  another 
lesson  to  say  nothing,"  said  he.  "I  am  ashamed  of  my  long 
tongue.  Let  us  make  a  bargain  never  to  refer  to  this 
again." 

''With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  lawyer.  ''I  shake  hands  on 
that,  Richard." 


II 

SEARCH   FOR   MR.   HYDE 

THAT  evening,  Mr.  Utterson  came  home  to  his 
bachelor  house  in  somber  spirits  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  relish.  It  was  his  custom  of  a  Sun- 
day, when  this  meal  was  over,  to  sit  close  by  the  fire,  a 
volume  of  some  dry  divinity  on  his  reading-desk,  until  the 
clock  of  the  neighboring  church  rang  out  the  hour  of 
twelve,  when  he  would  go  soberly  and  gratefully  to  bed. 
On  this  night,  however,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  taken 
away,  he  took  a  candle  and  went  into  his  business-room. 
There  he  opened  his  safe,  took  from  the  most  private  part 
of  it  a  document  indorsed  on  the  envelope  as  Dr.  Jekyll's 
Will,  and  sat  down  ^ith  a  clouded  brow  to  studv  its  con- 
tents.  The  will  w^as  holograph,  for  INIr.  Utterson,  though 
he  took  charge  of  it  now  that  it  was  made,  had  refused  to 
lend  the  least  assistance  in  the  making  of  it;  it  provided 
not  only  that,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  Henry  Jekyll, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  all  his  possessions 
w^re  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  "friend  and  benefactor, 
Edward  Hyde,"  but  that  in  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll's  "disap- 
pearance or  unexplained  absence  for  any  period  exceeding 
three  calendar  months,"  the  said  Edward  Hyde  should 
step  into  the  said  Henry  Jekyll's  shoes  without  further 
delay  and  free  from  any  burden  or  obligation,  beyond  the 
payment  of  a  few  small  sums  to  the  members  of  the 
doctor's  household. 

This  document  had  long  been  the  lawyer's  eyesore.  It 
offended  him  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  lover  of  the  sane 
and  customary  sides  of  life,  to  whom  the  fanciful  was  the 
immodest.  And  hitherto  it  was  his  ignorance  of  jNIr.  Hyde 
that  had  swelled  his  indignation;  now,  by  a  sudden  turn, 
it  was  his  knowledge.  It  was  already  bad  enough  when 
the  name  was  but  a  name  of  which  he  could  learn  no  more. 
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It  was  worse  when  it  began  to  be  clothed  upon  with  de- 
testable attributes;  and  out  of  the  shifting,  insubstantial 
mists  that  had  so  long  baffled  his  eye,  there  leaped  up  the 
sudden,  definite  presentment  of  a  fiend. 

"I  thought  it  was  madness,"  he  said,  as  he  replaced  the 
obnoxious  paper  in  the  safe,  "and  now  I  begin  to  fear  it 
is  disgrace." 

With  that  he  blew  out  his  candle,  put  on  a  greatcoat 
and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  Cavendish  Square,  that 
citadel  of  medicine,  where  his  friend,  the  great  Dr.  Lan- 
yon,  had  his  house,  and  received  his  crowding  patients. 
"If  any  one  knows,  it  will  be  Lanyon,"  he  had  thought. 

The  solemn  butler  knew  and  welcomed  him;  he  was  sub- 
jected to  no  stage  of  delay,  but  ushered  direct  from  the 
door  to  the  dining-room  where  Dr.  Lanyon  sat  alone  over 
his  wine.  This  was  a  hearty,  healthy,  dapper,  red-faced 
gentleman,  with  a  shock  of  hair  prematurely  white,  and  a 
boisterous  and  decided  manner.  At  sight  of  Mr.  Utter- 
son,  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair  and  welcomed  him  with 
both  hands.  The  geniality,  as  was  the  way  of  the  man, 
was  somewhat  theatrical  to  the  eye;  but  it  reposed  on  gen- 
uine feeling.  For  these  two  were  old  friends,  old  mates 
both  at  school  and  college,  both  thorough  respecters  of 
themselves  and  of  each  other,  and,  what  does  not  always 
follow,  men  who  thoroughly  enjc^yed  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

After  a  little  rambling  talk  the  lawyer  led  up  to  the  sub- 
ject which  so  disagreeably  preoccupied  his  mind. 

"I  sujjpose,  Lanyon,"  said  he,  "you  and  I  must  be  the 
two  oldest  fi-icnds  that  Henry  Jekyll  has?" 

"I  wish  the  friends  were  younger,"  chuckled  Dr.  Lan- 
yon. "But  I  suppose  we  are.  And  what  of  that?  I  see 
little  of  him  now." 

"Indeed?"  said  L^tterson.  "I  thought  you  had  a  bond 
of  common  interest." 

"We  had,"  was  the  reply.  "But  it  is  more  than  ten 
years  since  Henry  Jekyll  became  too  fanciful  for  me.  He 
began  to  go  wrong,  wrong  in  mind;  and  though  of  course 
1  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  him  for  old  sake's  sake, 
as  they  say,  I  see  and  I  have  seen  devilish  little  of  the  man. 
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Such  unscientific  balderdash,"  added  the  doctor,  flushing 
suddenly  purple,  "would  have  estranged  Damon  and 
Pythias." 

This  little  spirit  of  temper  was  somewhat  of  a  relief  to 
jMr.  Utterson.  "They  have  only  differed  on  some  point 
of  science,"  he  thought;  and  being  a  man  of  no  scientific 
passions  (except  in  the  matter  of  conveyancing),  he  even 
added,  "It  is  nothing  worse  than  that!"  He  gave  his  friend 
a  few  seconds  to  recover  his  composure,  and  then  ap- 
proached the  question  he  had  come  to  put.  "Did  you  ever 
come  across  a  protege  of  his — one  Hyde?"  he  asked. 

"Hvde?"  repeated  Lanyon.  "No.  Never  heard  of  him. 
Since  my  time." 

That  w^as  the  amount  of  information  that  the  lawyer 
carried  back  with  him  to  the  great,  dark  bed  on  which  he 
tossed  to  and  fro,  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
began  to  grow  large.  It  was  a  night  of  little  ease  to  his 
toiling  mind,  toiling  in  mere  darkness,  and  besieged  by 
questions. 

Six  o'clock  struck  on  the  bells  of  the  church  that  was  so 
conveniently  near  to  Mr.  Utterson' s  dwelling,  and  still  he 
was  digging  at  the  problem.  Hitherto  it  had  touched 
him  on  the  intellectual  side  alone ;  but  now  his  imagination 
also  was  engaged  or  rather  enslaved;  and  as  he  lay  and 
tossed  in  the  gross  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  curtained 
room,  Mr.  Enfield's  tale  went  before  his  mind  in  a  scroll 
of  lighted  pictures.  He  would  be  aware  of  the  great  field 
of  lamps  of  a  nocturnal  city;  then  of  the  figure  of  a  man 
walking  swiftly;  then  of  a  child  running  from  the  doc- 
tor's; and  then  these  met,  and  that  human  Juggernaut 
trod  the  child  down  and  passed  on  regardless  of  her 
screams.  Or  else  he  would  see  a  room  in  a  rich  house, 
where  his  friend  lay  asleep,  dreaming  and  smiling  at  his 
dreams;  and  then  the  door  of  that  room  would  be  opened, 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  plucked  apart,  the  sleeper  recalled, 
and  lo!  there  would  stand  bv  his  side  a  fio^ure  to  whom 
power  was  given,  and,  even  at  that  dead  hour,  he  must 
rise  and  do  its  bidding.  The  figure  in  these  two  phases 
haunted  the  lawyer  all  night;  and  if  at  any  time  he  dozed 
over,  it  was  but  to  see  it  glide  more  stealthily  through 
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sleeping  houses,  or  move  the  more  swiftly  and  still  the 
more  swiftly,  even  to  dizziness,  through  wider  labyrinths 
of  lamp-lighted  city,  and  at  every  street  corner  crush  a 
child  and  leave  her  screaming. 

And  still  the  figure  had  no  face  by  which  he  might  know 
it;  even  in  his  dreams,  it  had  no  face,  or  one  that  baffled 
him  and  melted  before  his  eyes ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there 
sprung  up  and  grew  apace  in  the  lawyer's  mind  a  singu- 
larly strong,  almost  an  inordinate,  curiosity  to  behold  the 
features  of  the  real  Mr.  Hyde.  If  he  could  once  set  eyes 
on  him,  he  thought  the  mystery  would  lighten  and  perhaps 
roll  altogether  away,  as  was  the  habit  of  mysterious  things 
when  well  examined.  He  might  see  a  reason  for  his 
friend's  strange  preference  or  bondage  (call  it  which  you 
please),  and  even  for  the  startling  clause  of  the  will.  At 
least  it  would  be  a  face  worth  seeing:  the  face  of  a  man 
who  was  without  bowels  of  mercy;  a  face  which  had  but 
to  show  itself  to  raise  up,  in  the  mind  of  the  unimpression- 
able Enfield,  a  spirit  of  enduring  hatred. 

From  that  time  forward  Mr.  Utterson  began  to  haunt 
the  door  in  the  by-street  of  shops.  In  the  morning  before 
office  hours,  at  noon,  when  business  was  plenty  and  time 
scarce,  at  night  under  the  face  of  the  fogged  city  moon, 
by  all  lights  and  at  all  hours  of  solitude  or  concourse,  the 
lawyer  was  to  be  found  on  his  chosen  post. 

"If  he  be  Mr.  Hyde,"  he  had  thought,  "I  shall  be  JVIr. 
Seek." 

And  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded.  It  was  a  fine, 
dry  night;  frost  in  the  air;  the  streets  as  clean  as  a  ball- 
room floor;  the  lamps,  unshaken  by  any  wind,  drawing  a 
regular  pattern  of  light  and  shadow.  By  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  sho])s  were  closed,  the  by-street  was  very  soli- 
tary and,  in  sj)ite  of  the  low  growl  of  I^ondon  from  all 
around,  very  silent.  Small  sounds  carried  far;  domestic 
sounds  out  of  the  houses  were  clearly  audible  on  either  side 
of  the  roadway;  and  the  rumor  of  the  aj)])r()aeh  of  any 
passenger  preceded  him  by  a  long  time.  ]M  r.  Utterson 
had  })cen  some  minutes  at  his  post,  when  lie  was  aware  of 
an  odd,  light  footstep  drawing  near.  In  the  course  of  his 
nightly   patrols   he   had    long   grown    accustomed   to   the 
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quaint  effect  with  which  the  footfalls  of  a  single  person, 
while  he  is  still  a  great  way  off,  suddenly  spring  out  dis- 
tinct from  the  vast  hum  and  clatter  of  the  city.  Yet 
his  attention  had  never  before  been  so  sharply  and  de- 
cisively arrested;  and  it  was  with  a  strong,  superstitious 
prevision  of  success  that  he  withdrew  into  the  entry  of 
the  court. 

The  steps  drew  swiftly  nearer,  and  swelled  out  sud- 
denly louder  as  they  turned  the  end  of  the  street.  The 
lawyer,  looking  forth  from  the  entry,  could  soon  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  was  small  and 
very  plainly  dressed,  and  the  look  of  him,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, went  somehow  strongly  against  the  watcher's  in- 
clination. But  he  made  straight  for  the  door,  crossing  the 
roadway  to  save  time;  and,  as  he  came,  he  drew  a  key  from 
his  pocket,  like  one  approaching  home. 

Mr.  Utterson  stepped  out  and  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der as  he  passed.   "Mr.  Hyde,  I  think?" 

Mr.  Hyde  shrunk  back  with  a  hissing  intake  of  the 
breath.  But  his  fear  was  only  momentar}^;  and  though 
he  did  not  look  the  lawyer  in  the  face,  he  answered  coolly 
enough:    "That  is  my  name.   What  do  you  want?" 

"I  see  you  are  going  in,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "I  am 
an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Jekyll's — Mr.  Utterson,  of  Gaunt 
Street — you  must  have  heard  my  name ;  and  meeting  you 
so  conveniently,  I  thought  you  might  admit  me." 

"You  will  not  find  Dr.  Jekyll;  he  is  from  home,"  re- 
plied ]Mr.  Hyde,  blowing  in  the  key.  And  then  suddenly, 
but  still  without  looking  up,  "How  did  you  know  me?" 
he  asked. 

"On  your  side,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "will  you  do  me  a 
favor?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.   "What  shall  it  be?" 

"Will  you  let  me  see  your  face?"  asked  the  lawj^er. 

Mr.  Hyde  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  then,  as  if  upon 
some  sudden  reflection,  fronted  about  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance; and  the  pair  stared  at  each  other  pretty  fixedly  for 
a  few  seconds.  "Now  I  shall  know  you  again,"  said  Mr. 
Utterson.   "It  may  be  useful." 

"Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Hyde,  "it  is  as  w^ell  we  have  met; 
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and,  apropos,  you  should  have  my  address."  And  he  gave 
a  number  of  a  street  in  Soho. 

"iGood  God !"  thought  Mr.  Utterson,  "can  he,  too,  have 
been  thinking  of  the  will?"  But  he  kept  his  feelings  to 
himself  and  only  grunted  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
address. 

"And  now,"  said  the  other,  "how  did  you  know  me?" 

"By  description,"  was  the  reply. 

"Whose  description?" 

"We  have  common  friends,"  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"Common  friends?"  echoed  Mr.  Hyde,  a  little  hoarsely. 
"Who  are  they?" 

"Jekyll,  for  instance,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"He  never  told  you,"  cried  Mr.  Hyde,  with  a  flush  of 
anger.     "I  did  not  think  you  would  have  lied." 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "that  is  not  fitting  lan- 
guage." 

The  other  snarled  aloud  into  a  savage  laugh;  and  the 
next  moment,  with  extraordinary  quickness,  he  had  un- 
locked the  door  and  disappeared  into  the  house. 

The  lawyer  stood  a  while  when  JNIr.  Hyde  had  left  him, 
the  picture  of  disquietude.  Then  he  began  slowly  to 
mount  the  street,  pausing  every  step  or  two  and  putting 
his  hand  to  his  brow  like  a  man  in  mental  perplexity.  The 
problem  he  was  thus  debating  as  he  walked,  was  one  of  a 
class  that  is  rarely  solved.  Mr.  Hyde  was  pale  and  dwarf- 
ish, he  gave  an  impression  of  deformity  witliout  any 
namable  malformation,  he  had  a  displeasing  smile,  he  had 
borne  himself  to  the  lawyer  with  a  sort  of  murderous  mix- 
ture of  timidity  and  boldness,  and  he  spoke  witli  a  husky, 
wliispering,  and  somewhat  broken  voice:  all  these  were 
points  against  liim,  but  not  all  of  these  to^-ether  could 
ex])lain  the  hitherto  unknown  disgust,  loathing,  and  fear 
with  which  Mr.  Utterson  regarded  him.  "There  must  be 
something  else,"  said  the  ])er])lexed  gentleman.  "There  is 
something  more,  if  I  could  find  a  name  for  it.  God  bless 
me,  the  man  seems  hardly  human!  Something  troglodytic, 
shall  we  say?  or  can  it  be  the  old  story  of  Dr.  Fell?  or  is 
it  the  mere  radiance  of  a  foul  soul  that  thus  transpires 
through,  and  transfigures,  its  clay  continents     The  last,  I 
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think;  for  oh,  my  poor  old  Harry  Jekyll,  if  ever  I  read 
Satan's  signature  on  a  face,  it  is  on  that  of  vour  new 
friend." 

Round  the  corner  from  the  by-street  there  was  a  square 
of  ancient,  handsome  houses,  now  for  the  most  part  de- 
cayed from  their  high  estate  and  let  in  flats  and  chambers 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men:  map-engravers,  archi- 
tects, shady  lawyers,  and  the  agents  of  obscure  enterprises. 
One  house,  however,  second  from  the  corner,  was  still 
occupied  entire ;  and  at  the  door  of  this,  which  bore  a  great 
air  of  wealth  and  comfort,  though  it  was  now  plunged  in 
darkness  except  for  the  fanlight,  ]Mr.  Utterson  stopped 
and  knocked.  A  well-dressed,  elderly  servant  opened  the 
door. 

*'Is  Dr.  Jekyll  at  home,  Poole?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

*'I  wall  see,  Mr.  Utterson,"  said  Poole,  admitting  the 
visitor,  as  he  spoke,  into  a  large,  low-roofed,  comfortable 
hall,  paved  with  flags,  warmed  (after  the  fashion  of  a 
country-house)  by  a  bright,  open  fire,  and  furnished  with 
costly  cabinets  of  oak.  "Will  you  wait  here  by  the  fire, 
sir?  or  shall  I  give  you  a  light  in  the  dining-room?" 

"Here,  thank  vou,"  said  the  lawver,  and  he  drew  near 
and  leaned  on  the  tall  fender.  This  hall,  in  which  he  was 
now  left  alone,  was  a  pet  fancy  of  his  friend  the  doctor's ; 
and  Utterson  himself  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  the  pleas- 
antest  room  in  London.  But  to-night  there  was  a  shudder 
in  his  blood;  the  face  of  Hyde  sat  heavy  on  his  memory; 
he  felt  (what  is  rare  with  him)  a  nausea  and  distaste  of 
life;  and  in  the  gloom  of  his  spirits,  he  seemed  to  read  a 
menace  in  the  flickering  of  the  firelight  on  the  polished 
cabinets  and  the  uneasy  starting  of  the  shadow  on  the 
roof.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  relief,  w^hen  Poole  presently 
returned  to  announce  that  Dr.  Jekyll  was  gone  out. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Hyde  go  in  by  the  old  dissecting-room  door, 
Poole,"  he  said.  "Is  that  right,  when  Dr.  Jekyll  is  from 
home?" 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  L^tterson,  sir,"  replied  the  sers^ant. 
"Mr.  Hyde  has  a  key." 

"Your  master  seems  to  repose  a  great  deal  of  trust  in 
that  young  man.  Poole,"  resumed  the  other,  musingly. 
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''Yes,  sir,  he  do,  indeed,"  said  Poole.  "We  have  all 
orders  to  obey  him." 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  Mr.  Hyde?"  asked  Utterson. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  sir.  He  never  dines  here,"  replied  the 
butler.  "Indeed,  we  see  ver}^  little  of  him  on  this  side  of 
the  house;  he  mostly  comes  and  goes  by  the  laboratory." 

"Well,  good  night,  Poole." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Utterson." 

And  the  lawyer  set  out  homeward  with  a  very  heavy 
heart.  "Poor  Harry  Jekyll,"  he  thought,  "my  mind  mis- 
gives me  he  is  in  deep  waters !  He  was  wild  when  he  was 
young — a  long  while  ago,  to  be  sure;  but  in  the  law  of  God 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations.  Ay,  it  must  be  that;  the 
ghost  of  some  old  sin,  the  cancer  of  some  concealed  dis- 
grace: punishment  coming,  pede  claudo,  years  after 
memory  has  forgotten,  and  self-love  condoned,  the  fault." 
And  the  lawyer,  scared  by  the  thought,  brooded  a  while  on 
his  own  past,  groping  in  all  the  corners  of  memory,  lest, 
by  chance,  some  Jack-in-the-box  of  an  old  iniquity  should 
leap  to  light  there.  His  past  was  fairly  blameless;  few 
men  could  read  the  rolls  of  their  life  with  less  apprehen- 
sion ;  yet  he  was  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  many  ill  things 
he  had  done,  and  raised  up  again  into  a  sober  and  fearful 
gratitude  by  the  many  that  he  had  come  so  near  to  doing, 
yet  avoided.  And  then,  by  a  return  on  his  former  subject, 
he  conceived  a  spark  of  hope.  "This  Master  Hyde,  if  lie 
were  studied,"  thought  he,  "must  have  secrets  of  Iiis  own 
— black  secrets,  by  the  look  of  him;  secrets  compared  to 
which  poor  JekylFs  worst  would  be  like  sunshine.  Things 
can  not  continue  as  they  are.  It  turns  me  cold  to  think  of 
this  creature  stealing  like  a  tliicf  to  Harry's  bedside;  ])oor 
Harry,  what  a  wakening!  iVnd  the  danger  of*  it;  for  if 
this  Hyde  sus])ects  the  existence  of  the  will,  he  may  grow 
im])atient  to  inherit!  i\y,  T  must  ])ut  my  shcMilder  to  the 
wheel,  if  Jekyll  will  l)ut  let  me,  '  he  added,  ''if  Jekyll  will 
only  let  me."  For  once  more  he  saw  befoi'e  his  mind's 
eye,  as  clear  as  a  transparency,  the  strange  clauses  of  the 
will. 


Ill 

DR.  JEKYLL  WAS  QUITE  AT  EASE 

A  FORTNIGHT  later,  by  excellent  good  fortune, 
the  doctor  gave  one  of  his  pleasant  dinners  to 
L.  some  five  or  six  old  cronies,  all  intelligent,  reputa- 
ble men,  and  all  judges  of  good  wine;  and  Mr.  Utterson 
so  contrived  that  he  remained  behind  after  the  others  had 
departed. 

This  was  no  new  arrangement,  but  a  thing  that  had 
befallen  many  scores  of  times.  Where  Utterson  was 
liked,  he  was  liked  well.  Plosts  loved  to  detain  the 
dry  lawyer,  when  the  light-hearted  and  the  loose-tongued 
had  already  their  foot  on  the  threshold;  they  liked  to  sit 
a  while  in  his  unobtrusive  company,  practising  for  soli- 
tude, sobering  their  minds  in  the  man's  rich  silence  after 
the  expense  and  strain  of  gaiety.  To  this  rule.  Dr.  Jekyll 
was  no  exception;  and  as  he  now  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire — a  large,  well-made,  smooth-faced  man  of  fifty, 
with  something  of  a  slyish  cast,  perhaps,  but  every  mark 
of  capacity  and  kindness — you  could  see  by  his  looks 
that  he  cherished  for  Mr.  Utterson  a  sincere  and  warm 
affection. 

*'I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  Jekyll,"  began 
the  latter.   "You  know  that  will  of  yours?" 

A  close  observer  might  have  gathered  that  the  topic  was 
distasteful;  but  the  doctor  carried  it  off  gaily.  "My  poor 
Utterson,"  said  he,  "you  are  unfortunate  in  such  a  client. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  distressed  as  you  were  by  mv  will; 
unless  it  were  that  hide-bound  pedant,  Lanyon,  at  what  he 
called  my  scientific  heresies.  Oh,  I  know  he's  a  good  fel- 
low — you  needn't  frown — an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  al- 
ways mean  to  see  more  of  him;  but  a  hide-bound  pedant 
for  all  that;  an  ignorant,  blatant  pedant.  I  was  never 
more  disappointed  in  any  man  than  Lanyon." 
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*'You  know  I  never  approved  of  it,"  pursued  Utterson, 
ruthlessly  disregarding  the  fresh  topic. 

"My  will?  Yes,  certainly,  I  know  that,"  said  the  doctor, 
a  trifle  sharply.     "You  have  told  me  so." 

"Well,  I  tell  you  so  again,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "I 
have  been  learning  something  of  young  Hyde." 

The  large  handsome  face  of  Dr.  Jekyll  grew  pale  to  the 
very  lips,  and  there  came  a  blackness  about  his  eyes.  "I 
do  not  care  to  hear  more,"  said  he.  "This  is  a  matter  I 
thought  we  had  agreed  to  drop." 

"What  I  heard  was  abominable,"  said  Utterson. 

"It  can  make  no  change.  You  do  not  understand  my 
position,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  certain  incoherency 
of  manner.  "I  am  painfully  situated,  Utterson;  my  posi- 
tion is  a  very  strange — a  very  strange  one.  It  is  one  of 
those  affairs  that  can  not  be  mended  by  talking." 

"Jekyll,"  said  Utterson,  "you  know  me;  I  am  a  man 
to  be  trusted.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  this  in  confidence; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  I  can  get  you  out  of  it." 

"]My  good  Utterson,"  said  the  doctor,  "this  is  very  good 
of  you;  this  is  downright  good  of  you,  and  I  can  not  find 
words  to  thank  you  in.  I  believe  you  fully;  I  would  trust 
you  before  any  man  alive,  ay,  before  myself,  if  I  could 
make  the  choice;  but  indeed  it  isn't  what  you  fancy;  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  that;  and  just  to  put  your  good  heart  at  rest, 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing;  the  moment  I  choose,  I  can  be 
rid  of  Mr.  Hyde.  I  give  you  my  hand  upon  that;  and  I 
thank  you  again  and  again;  and  I  will  just  add  one  little 
word,  Utterson,  that  I'm  sure  you'll  take  in  good  part;  this 
is  a  private  matter,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  let  it  slec])." 

IHterson  reflected  a  little,  looking  into  the  {\vc. 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said  at 
last,  getting  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  but  since  we  liave  touched  upon  this  business, 
arid  foi*  the  last  time  I  ho])e,"  continued  the  doctor,  "there 
is  one  point  I  should  like  you  to  understand.  I  have  really 
a  very  great  interest  in  poor  Hyde.  I  know  you  have  seen 
liim;  he  told  me  so;  and  T  fear  he  was  rude.  But  T  do 
sincerely  take  a  great,  a  very  great  interest  in  tliat  young 
man;  and  if  I  am  taken  away,  I'^tterson,  T  wisli  von  to 
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promise  me  that  you  will  bear  with  him  and  get  his  rights 
for  him.  I  think  you  would,  if  you  knew  all ;  and  it  would 
be  a  weight  off  my  mind  if  you  would  promise." 

"I  can't  pretend  that  I  shall  ever  like  him,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"I  don't  ask  that,"  pleaded  Jekyll,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  other's  arm;  "I  only  ask  for  justice;  I  only  ask  you  to 
help  him  for  my  sake,  when  I  am  no  longer  here." 

Utterson  heaved  an  irrepressible  sigh.  ''Well,"  said  he, 
*'I  promise." 


IV 

THE    CAREW    MURDER    CASE 

NEARLY  a  year  later,  in  the  month  of  October, 
18 — ,  London  was  startled  by  a  crime  of  singular 
ferocity,  and  rendered  all  the  more  notable  by 
the  high  position  of  the  victim.  The  details  were  few  and 
startling.  A  maid-servant,  living  alone  in  a  house  not  far 
from  the  river,  had  gone  upstairs  to  bed  about  eleven. 
Although  a  fog  rolled  over  the  city  in  the  small  hours, 
the  early  part  of  the  night  was  cloudless,  and  the  lane, 
which  the  maid's  window  overlooked,  was  brilliantly  lit  by 
the  full  moon.  It  seems  she  was  romantically  given,  for 
she  sat  down  upon  her  box,  which  stood  immediately 
under  the  window,  and  fell  into  a  dream  of  musing.  Never 
(she  used  to  say,  with  streaming  tears,  when  she  narrated 
the  experience),  never  had  she  felt  more  at  peace  with  all 
men  or  thought  more  kindly  of  the  world.  And  as  she  so 
sat  she  became  aware  of  an  aged  and  beautiful  gentleman 
with  white  hair,  drawing  near  along  the  lane;  and  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him,  another  and  very  small  gentleman, 
to  whom  at  first  she  paid  less  attention. 

When  they  had  come  within  speech  (which  was  just 
under  the  maid's  eyes)  tlie  okler  man  bowed  and  accosted 
the  other  with  a  very  pretty  manner  of  politeness.  It  did 
not  seem  as  if  the  subject  of  his  address  were  of  great 
imi)oi'tance;  indeed,  from  his  ])()inting,  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared as  if  he  were  only  incjuiring  his  way;  but  the  moon 
shone  on  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the  giil  was  pleased  to 
watch  it,  it  seemed  to  breathe  such  an  innocent  and  old- 
world  kindness  of  dis])osition,  yet  with  somcthitig  high, 
too,  as  of  a  well-i'ounded  self -content.  Presently  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  other,  and  she  was  surprised  to  recognize 
in  him  a  certain  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  once  visited  her 
master  and  for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  dislike.     He 
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had  in  his  hand  a  heavy  cane,  with  which  he  was  trifling; 
but  he  answered  never  a  word,  and  seemed  to  hsten  with  an 
ill-contained  impatience.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
broke  out  in  a  great  flame  of  anger,  stamping  with  his 
foot,  brandishing  the  cane,  and  carrying  on  (as  the  maid 
described  it)  like  a  madman.  The  old  gentleman  took  a 
step  back  w^ith  the  air  of  one  very  much  surprised  and  a 
trifle  hurt ;  and  at  that  Mr.  Hyde  broke  out  of  all  bounds 
and  clubbed  him  to  the  earth.  And  next  moment,  with 
ape-like  fury,  he  was  trampling  his  victim  under  foot  and 
hailing  down  a  storm  of  blows,  under  which  the  bones 
were  audibly  shattered  and  the  body  jumped  upon  the 
roadway.  At  the  horror  of  these  sights  and  sounds,  the 
maid  fainted. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  she  came  to  herself  and  called 
for  the  police.  The  murderer  was  gone  long  ago;  but 
there  lay  his  victim  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  incredibly 
mangled.  The  stick  with  which  the  deed  had  been  done, 
although  it  was  of  some  rare  and  very  tough  and  heavy 
wood,  had  broken  in  the  middle  under  the  stress  of  this 
insensate  cruelty;  and  one  splintered  half  had  rolled  in 
the  neighboring  gutter — the  other,  without  doubt,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  murderer.  A  purse  and  a  gold  watch 
were  found  upon  the  victim ;  but  no  cards  or  papers,  except 
a  sealed  and  stamped  envelope,  which  he  had  been  probably 
carrying  to  the  post,  and  which  bore  the  name  and  address 
of  INIr.  Utterson. 

This  was  brought  to  the  lawyer  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  bed ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  seen  it,  and 
been  told  the  circumstances,  than  he  shot  out  a  solemn  lip. 
"I  shall  say  nothing  till  I  have  seen  the  body,"  said  he; 
"this  may  be  very  serious.  Have  the  kindness  to  wait 
while  I  dress."  And  with  the  same  grave  countenance  he 
hurried  through  his  breakfast  and  drove  to  the  police 
station,  whither  the  body  had  been  carried.  As  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  cell,  he  nodded. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  recognize  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  tliis  is  Sir  Danvers  Carew." 

"Good  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "is  it  possible?" 
and  the  next  moment  his  eye  lighted  up  with  professional 
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ambition.  "This  will  make  a  deal  of  noise,"  he  said.  "And 
perhaps  you  can  help  us  to  the  man."  And  he  briefly  nar- 
rated what  the  maid  had  seen,  and  showed  the  broken  stick. 

Mr.  Utterson  had  already  quailed  at  the  name  of  Hyde, 
but  when  the  stick  was  laid  before  him,  he  could  doubt  no 
longer;  broken  and  battered  as  it  was,  he  recognized  it 
for  one  that  he  had  himself  presented  many  years  before 
to  Henry  Jekyll. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Hyde  a  person  of  small  stature?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Particularly  small  and  particularly  wicked-looking,  is 
what  the  maid  calls  him,"  said  the  officer. 

Mr.  Utterson  reflected;  and  then,  raising  his  head,  "If 
you  will  come  with  me  in  my  cab,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  can 
take  you  to  his  house." 

It  was  by  this  time  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the 
first  fog  of  the  season.  A  great  chocolate-colored  pall 
lowered  over  heaven,  but  the  wind  was  continuall}^  charg- 
ing and  routing  these  embattled  vapors;  so  that  as  the  cab 
crawled  from  street  to  street,  Mr.  Utterson  beheld  a 
marvelous  number  of  degrees  and  hues  of  twilight;  for 
here  it  would  be  dark  like  the  black  end  of  evening;  and 
there  would  be  a  glow  of  a  rich,  lurid  brown,  like  the 
light  of  some  strange  conflagration;  and  here,  for  a 
moment,  the  fog  would  be  quite  broken  up,  and  a  haggard 
shaft  of  daylight  would  glance  in  betw^een  the  swirling 
wreaths.  The  dismal  quarter  of  Soho  seen  under  these 
changing  glimpses,  with  its  muddy  ways,  and  slatternly 
passengers,  and  its  lamps,  which  had  never  been  ex- 
tinguished or  had  been  kindled  afresh  to  combat  tliis 
mournful  reinvasion  of  darkness,  seemed,  in  the  lawyer's 
eyes,  like  a  district  of  some  city  in  a  nightmare.  The 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  besides,  were  of  tlie  gl(K)miest  dye; 
and  when  he  ghuiced  at  the  com|)anion  of'  his  drive,  he 
was  conscious  of  some  touch  of  that  terror  of  the  law  and 
the  law's  officei's  which  may  at  times  assail  tlie  most  honest. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  address  indicated,  the 
fog  lifted  a  little  and  showed  liini  a  dingy  street,  a  gin- 
palace,  a  low  r'reneh  eating-house,  a  slio])  for  the  retail 
of  penny  numbers  and  two-penny  salads,  many  ragged 
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children  huddled  in  the  doorways,  and  many  women  of 
many  different  nationalities  passing  out,  key  in  hand,  to 
have  a  morning  glass;  and  the  next  moment  the  fog 
settled  down  again  upon  that  part  as  brown  as  umber, 
and  cut  him  off  from  his  blackguardly  surroundings. 
This  was  the  home  of  Henry  Jekyll's  favorite ;  of  a  man 
who  w^as  heir  to  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

An  ivory-faced  and  silvery-haired  old  woman  opened 
the  door.  She  had  an  evil  face,  smoothed  by  hypocrisy, 
but  her  manners  were  excellent.  Yes,  she  said,  this  was 
Mr.  Hyde's,  but  he  was  not  at  home;  he  had  been  in  that 
night  very  late,  but  had  gone  aw^ay  again  in  less  than  an 
hour;  there  was  nothing  strange  in  that;  his  habits  w^ere 
very  irregular,  and  he  was  often  absent;  for  instance, 
it  was  nearly  two  months  since  she  had  seen  him  till 
yesterday. 

"Very  well,  then,  we  wish  to  see  his  rooms,"  said  the 
lawyer;  and  when  the  woman  began  to  declare  it  was  im- 
possible, "I  had  better  tell  you  who  this  person  is,"  he 
added.    "This  is  Inspector  Newcomen  of  Scotland  Yard." 

A  flash  of  odious  joy  appeared  upon  the  woman's  face. 
'Ah!"  said  she,  "he  is  in  trouble!    What  has  he  done?" 

iSIr.  Utterson  and  the  inspector  exchanged  glances. 
"He  don't  seem  a  very  popular  character,"  observed  the 
latter.  "And  now,  my  good  woman,  just  let  me  and  this 
gentleman  have  a  look  about  us." 

In  the  whole  extent  of  the  house,  which  but  for  the  old 
woman  remained  otherwise  empty,  ]Mr.  Hyde  had  only 
used  a  couple  of  rooms;  but  these  were  furnished  with 
luxury  and  good  taste.  A  closet  was  filled  with  wine*,  the 
plate  was  of  silver,  the  napery  elegant;  a  good  picture 
liung  upon  the  wall,  a  gift  (as  Utterson  supposed)  from 
Henry  Jekyll,  who  was  much  of  a  connoisseur;  and  the 
carpets  were  of  many  plies  and  agreeable  in  color.  At 
this  moment,  liowever,  tlie  rooms  bore  every  mark  of 
having  l)een  recently  and  liurriedly  ransacked;  clotlies  lay 
about  the  floor,  with  tlieir  pockets  inside  out:  lockfast 
drawers  stood  open;  and  on  tlie  liearth  tliere  lay  a  ])ile  of 
gray  aslies,  as  tliougli  many  papers  liad  been  burned. 
From  these  embers  the  ins2)ector  disinterred  tlie  butt-end 
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of  a  green  check-book,  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  the 
fire ;  the  other  half  of  the  stick  was  found  behind  the  door ; 
and  as  this  cHnched  his  suspicions,  the  officer  declared  him- 
self delighted.  A  visit  to  the  bank,  where  several  thousand 
pounds  were  found  to  be  lying  to  the  murderer's  credit, 
completed  his  gratification. 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,"  he  told  Mr.  Utterson: 
"I  have  him  in  my  hand.  He  must  have  lost  his  head,  or 
he  never  would  have  left  the  stick,  or,  above  all,  burned 
the  check-book.  Why,  money's  life  to  the  man.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  him  at  the  bank,  and  get  out 
the  handbills." 

This  last,  however,  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment; 
for  Mr.  Hyde  had  numbered  few  familiars — even  the 
master  of  the  servant-maid  had  onlv  seen  him  twice;  his 
family  could  nowhere  be  traced ;  he  had  never  been  photo- 
graphed; and  the  few  who  could  describe  him  differed 
widely,  as  common  observers  will.  Onty  on  one  point  were 
they  agreed;  and  that  was  the  haunting  sense  of  unex- 
pressed deformity  with  which  the  fugitive  impressed  his 
beholders. 


V 

INCIDENT    OF    THE    LETTER 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Utterson 
found  his  way  to  Dr.  Jekyll's  door,  where  he  was  at 
once  admitted  by  Poole,  and  carried  down  by  the 
kitchen  offices  and  across  a  yard  which  had  once  been  a 
garden,  to  the  building  which  was  indifferently  known  as 
the  laboratory  or  the  dissecting-rooms.  The  doctor  had 
bought  the  house  from  the  heirs  of  a  celebrated  surgeon; 
and  his  own  tastes  being  rather  chemical  than  anatomical, 
had  changed  the  destination  of  the  block  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  lawyer  had  been  received 
in  that  part  of  his  friend's  quarters ;  and  he  eyed  the  dingy, 
windowless  structure  with  curiosity,  and  gazed  round  with 
a  distasteful  sense  of  strangeness  as  he  crossed  the  theater, 
once  crowded  with  eager  students,  and  now  lying  gaunt 
and  silent,  the  tables  laden  with  chemical  apparatus,  the 
floor  strewn  with  crates  and  littered  with  packing  straw, 
and  the  light  falling  dimly  through  the  foggy  cupola.  At 
the  further  end,  a  flight  of  stairs  mounted  to  a  door  cov- 
ered with  red  baize,  and  through  this  Mr.  Utterson  was  at 
last  received  into  the  doctor's  cabinet.  It  was  a  large 
room,  fitted  round  with  glass  presses,  furnished,  among 
other  things,  with  a  cheval  glass  and  a  business  table,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  court  by  three  dusty  windows  barred 
with  iron.  The  fire  burned  in  the  grate;  a  lamp  was  set 
lighted  on  the  chimney  shelf,  for  even  in  the  houses  the 
fog  began  to  lie  thickly;  and  there,  close  up  to  the  warmth, 
sat  Dr.  Jekyll,  looking  deadly  sick.  He  did  not  rise  to 
meet  liis  visitor,  but  held  out  a  cold  hand  and  bade  him  wel- 
come in  a  changed  voice. 

"And  now,"  said  ]Mr.  Utterson,  as  soon  as  Poole  had 
left  them    "have  you  heard  the  news?" 
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The  doctor  shuddered.  "They  were  crying  it  in  the 
square,"  he  said.    'T  heard  them  in  my  dining-room." 

''One  word,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Carew  was  my  cHent, 
but  so  are  you,  and  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing.  You 
have  not  been  mad  enough  to  hide  this  fellow?" 

"Utterson,  I  swear  to  God,"  cried  the  doctor,  'T  swear 
to  God  I  will  never  set  eyes  on  him  again.  I  bind  my 
honor  to  you  that  I  am  done  with  him  in  this  world.  It 
is  all  at  an  end.  And  indeed  he  does  not  want  my  help; 
you  do  not  know  him  as  I  do ;  he  is  safe,  he  is  quite  safe ; 
mark  my  words,  he  will  never  more  be  heard  of." 

The  lawyer  listened  gloomily ;  he  did  not  like  his  friend's 
feverish  manner.  ''You  seem  pretty  sure  of  him,"  said 
he;  "and  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you  may  be  right.  If  it 
came  to  a  trial,  your  name  might  appear." 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  reph'ed  Jekyll;  "I  have 
grounds  for  certainty  that  I  can  not  share  with  any  one. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  you  may  advise  me.  I 
have — I  have  received  a  letter,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  whether 
I  should  show  it  to  the  police.  I  should  like  to  leave  it  in 
your  hands,  Utterson;  you  would  judge  wisely  I  am  sure; 
I  have  so  great  a  trust  in  you." 

"You  fear,  I  suppose,  that  it  might  lead  to  his  detec- 
tion?" asked  the  lawyer. 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "I  can  not  saj^  that  I  care  what 
becomes  of  Hyde;  I  am  quite  done  with  him.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  own  character,  which  this  hateful  business 
has  rather  exposed." 

Utterson  rimiinated  a  while;  he  was  surprised  at  liis 
friend's  selfishness,  and  yet  relieved  by  it.  "Well,"  said  he, 
at  last,  "let  me  see  the  letter." 

The  letter  was  written  in  an  odd,  upright  hand,  and 
signed  "Edward  Hyde;"  and  it  sigTiified  briefly  enough, 
that  the  writer's  benefactor.  Dr.  Jekvll,  whom  he  had  lou<y 
so  unworthily  re])aid  for  a  thousand  generosities,  need 
labor  under  no  alarm  for  his  safety,  as  he  had  means  of 
escape  on  which  he  ])laced  a  sure  dependence.  The  lawyer 
liked  this  letter  well  enough;  it  put  a  better  color  on  the 
intimacy  than  he  had  l()f)ked  for;  and  he  ])lamed  himself 
for  some  of  his  past  suspicions. 
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"Have  you  the  envelope?"  he  asked. 

''I  burned  it,"  rephed  Jekyll,  "before  I  thought  what  I 
was  about.  But  it  bore  no  postmark.  The  note  was 
handed  in." 

"Shall  I  keep  this  and  sleep  upon  it?"  asked  Utterson. 

"I  wish  you  to  judge  for  me  entirely,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  have  lost  confidence  in  myself." 

"Well,  I  shall  consider,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "And 
now  one  word  more:  it  was  Hyde  who  dictated  the  terms 
in  your  will  about  that  disappearance?" 

The  doctor  seemed  seized  with  a  qualm  of  faintness; 
he  shut  his  mouth  tight  and  nodded. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Utterson.  "He  meant  to  murder  you. 
You  have  had  a  fine  escape." 

"I  have  had  what  is  far  more  to  the  purpose,"  returned 
the  doctor,  solemnly;  "I  have  had  a  lesson — oh,  God,  Ut- 
terson, what  a  lesson  I  have  had!"  And  he  covered  his 
face  for  a  moment  with  his  hands. 

On  the  way  out,  the  lawj^er  stopped  and  had  a  word  or 
two  with  Poole.  "By  the  bye,"  said  he,  "there  was  a  letter 
handed  in  to-day;  what  was  the  messenger  like?"  But 
Poole  was  positive  nothing  had  come  except  by  post;  "and 
only  circulars  by  that,"  he  added. 

This  news  sent  off  the  visitor  with  his  fears  renewed. 
Plainly  the  letter  had  come  by  the  laboratory  door;  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  it  had  been  written  in  the  cabinet;  and  if  that 
were  so,  it  must  be  differently  judged,  and  handled  with 
the  more  caution.  The  newsboys,  as  he  went,  were  crying 
themselves  hoarse  along  the  footway:  "Special  edition. 
Shocking  murder  of  an  M.  P."  That  was  the  funeral 
oration  of  one  friend  and  client;  and  he  could  not  help 
a  certain  apprehension  lest  the  good  name  of  another 
should  be  sucked  down  in  the  eddy  of  the  scandal.  It  was, 
at  least,  a  ticklish  decision  that  he  had  to  make;  and  self- 
reliant  as  he  was  by  habit,  he  began  to  cherish  a  longing 
for  advice.  It  was  not  to  be  had  directly;  but  j^erhaps,  he 
thought,  it  might  be  fished  for. 

Presently  after,  he  sat  on  one  side  of  his  own  hearth, 
witli  Mr.  Guest,  his  head  clerk,  u]:)on  the  other,  and  mid- 
way between,  at  a  nicely  calculated  distance  from  the  fire, 
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a  bottle  of  a  particular  old  wine  that  had  long  dwelt  un- 
sunned in  the  foundations  of  his  house.  The  fog  still 
slept  on  the  wing  above  the  drowned  city,  where  the  lamps 
glimmered  like  carbuncles;  and  through  the  muffle  and 
smother  of  these  fallen  clouds,  the  procession  of  the  town's 
life  was  still  rolling  in  through  the  great  arteries  with  a 
sound  as  of  a  mighty  wind.  But  the  room  was  gay  with 
firelight.  In  the  bottle  the  acids  were  long  ago  resolved; 
the  imperial  dye  had  softened  with  time,  as  the  color  grows 
richer  in  stained  windows;  and  the  glow  of  hot  autumn 
afternoons  on  hillside  vineyards  was  ready  to  be  set  free 
and  to  disperse  the  fogs  of  London.  Insensibly  the 
lawyer  melted.  There  was  no  man  from  whom  he  kept 
fewer  secrets  than  Mr.  Guest ;  and  he  was  not  always  sure 
that  he  kept  as  many  as  he  meant.  Guest  had  often  been 
on  business  to  the  doctor's ;  he  knew  Poole ;  he  could  scarce 
have  failed  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hyde's  familiarity  about  the 
house,  he  might  draw  conclusions;  was  it  not  as  well,  then, 
that  he  should  see  a  letter  which  put  that  mystery  to 
rights?  and  above  all  since  Guest,  being  a  great  student 
and  critic  of  handwriting,  would  consider  the  step  natural 
and  obliging?  The  clerk,  besides,  was  a  man  of  counsel; 
he  would  scarce  read  so  strange  a  document  without  drop- 
ping a  remark;  and  by  that  remark  Mr.  Utterson  might 
shape  his  future  course. 

"This  is  sad  business  about  Sir  Danvers,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,  indeed.  It  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  public 
feeling,"  returned  Guest.  *'The  man,  of  course,  was  mad." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that,"  replied  Ut- 
terson. "I  have  a  document  here  in  his  handwriting;  it 
is  between  ourselves,  for  I  scarce  know  wluit  to  do  about 
it;  it  is  an  ugly  business  at  the  best.  But  there  it  is;  quite 
in  your  way;  a  murderer's  autograph." 

Guest's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  sat  down  at  once  and 
studied  it  with  passion.  "No,  sir,"  he  said;  "not  mad; 
but  it  is  an  odd  hand." 

"And  by  all  accounts  a  very  odd  writer,"  added  the 
lawyer. 

Just  then  the  servant  entered  with  a  note. 

"Is  that  from  Dr.  Jekyll,  sir?"  inciuired  the  clerk.     "I 
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thought  I  knew  the  writing.  Anything  private,  Mr. 
Utterson?" 

"Only  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Why?  do  you  want  to 
see  it?" 

"One  moment.  I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  the  clerk  laid 
the  two  sheets  of  paper  alongside  and  sedulously  com- 
pared their  contents.  ''Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  at  last, 
returning  both;  "it's  a  very  interesting  autograph." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Utterson  strug- 
gled with  himself.  "Why  did  you  compare  them,  Guest?" 
he  inquired,  suddenly. 

*'Well,  sir,"  returned  the  clerk,  "there's  a  rather  singu- 
lar resemblance;  the  two  hands  are  in  many  points  iden- 
tical; only  differently  sloped." 

"Rather  quaint,"  said  Utterson. 

"It  is,  as  you  say,  rather  quaint,"  returned  Guest. 

"I  wouldn't  speak  of  this  note,  you  know,"  said  the 
master. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  clerk.    "I  understand." 

But  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Utterson  alone  that  night  than 
he  locked  the  note  into  his  safe,  where  it  reposed  from 
that  time  forward.  "What!"  he  thought.  ''Henry  Jekyll 
forge  for  a  murderer!"  And  his  blood  ran  cold  in  his 
veins. 


VI 

REMARKABLE    INCIDENT    OF   DOCTOR    LANYON 

TIME  ran  on;  thousands  of  pounds  were  offered  in 
reward,  for  the  death  of  Sir  Danvers  was  resented 
as  a  pubhc  injury;  but  Mr.  Hyde  had  disappeared 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  police  as  though  he  had  never  existed. 
Much  of  his  past  was  unearthed,  indeed,  and  all  disrepu- 
table;, tales  came  out  of  the  man's  cruelty,  at  once  so  cal- 
lous and  violent,  of  his  vile  life,  of  his  strange  associates, 
of  the  hatred  that  seemed  to  have  surrounded  his  career; 
but  of  his  present  whereabouts,  not  a  whisper.  From  the 
time  he  had  left  the  house  in  Soho  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  he  was  simply  blotted  out ;  and  gradually,  as  time 
grew  on,  Mr.  Utterson  began  to  recover  from  the  hotness 
of  his  alarm,  and  to  grow  more  at  quiet  with  himself.  The 
death  of  Sir  Danvers  was,  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
more  than  paid  for  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
Now  that  that  evil  influence  had  been  withdrawn,  a 
new  life  began  for  Dr.  Jekyll.  He  came  out  of  his 
seclusion,  renewed  relations  with  his  friends,  became  once 
more  their  familiar  guest  and  entertainer;  and  whilst 
he  had  always  been  known  for  charities,  he  was  now  no 
less  distinguished  for  religion.  He  was  busy,  he  was 
much  in  the  open  air,  he  did  good;  his  face  seemed  to 
open  and  brighten,  as  if  with  an  inward  consciousness  of 
service;  and  for  more  than  two  months  the  doctor  was 
at  peace. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Utterson  liad  dined  at  tlic  doc- 
tor's with  a  small  ])arty;  Lanyon  had  been  there;  and  the 
face  of  the  host  had  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  in 
the  old  days  when  the  trio  were  inse])arable  friends.  On 
the  12th,  and  again  on  the  14th,  the  door  was  shut  against 
the  lawyer.  *'The  doctor  was  confined  to  the  house," 
Poole  said,  "and  saw  no  one."   On  the  15th,  he  tried  again, 
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and  was  again  refused ;  and  having  now  been  used  for  the 
last  two  months  to  see  his  friend  almost  daily,  he  found 
this  return  of  solitude  to  weigh  upon  his  spirits.  The  fifth 
night,  he  had  in  Guest  to  dine  with  him;  and  the  sixth  he 
betook  himself  to  Dr.  Lanyon's. 

There  at  least  he  was  not  denied  admittance;  but  when 
he  came  in,  he  was  shocked  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  doctor's  appearance.  He  had  his 
death-w^arrant  written  legibly  upon  his  face.  The  rosy 
man  had  gro^vn  pale;  his  flesh  had  fallen  away;  he 
was  visibly  balder  and  older;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much 
these  tokens  of  a  swift  physical  decay  that  arrested  the 
la^^yer's  notice,  as  a  look  in  the  eye  and  quality  of 
manner  that  seemed  to  testify  to  some  deep-seated  terror 
of  the  mind.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  doctor  should  fear 
death;  and  yet  that  was  what  Utterson  was  tempted  to 
suspect. 

"Yes,"  he  thought;  "he  is  a  doctor,  he  must  know 
his  own  state  and  that  his  days  are  counted;  and  the 
knowledge  is  more  than  he  can  bear."  And  yet  when 
Utterson  remarked  on  his  ill-looks,  it  was  w^ith  an  air 
of  great  firmness  that  Lanyon  declared  himself  a  doomed 
man. 

'T  have  had  a  shock,"  he  said,  "and  I  shall  never  re- 
cover. It  is  a  question  of  weeks.  Well,  life  has  been 
pleasant ;  I  liked  it ;  yes,  sir,  I  used  to  like  it.  I  sometimes 
tliink,  if  we  knew  all,  we  should  be  more  glad  to  get 
aw^ay." 

"Jekyll  is  ill,  too,"  observed  Utterson.  "Have  you  seen 
him?" 

But  Lanyon's  face  changed,  and  he  held  up  a  trembling 
hand. 

"I  wish  to  see  or  hear  no  more  of  Dr.  Jekyll,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  unsteady  voice.  "I  am  quite  done  with  that 
person;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  spare  me  any  allusion  to 
one  whom  I  regard  as  dead." 

"Tut-tut,"  said  Mr.  Utterson;  and  then,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  "Can  I  do  anything?"  he  inquired.  "AA^e 
are  three  very  old  friends,  Lanyon;  we  shall  not  live  to 
make  others." 
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"Nothing  can  be  done/'  returned  Lanyon;  "ask  him- 
self." 

"He  will  not  see  me,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  was  the  reply.  "Some 
day,  Utterson,  after  I  am  dead,  you  may  perhaps  come  to 
learn  the  right  and  wrong  of  this.  I  can  not  tell  you.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  if  you  can  sit  and  talk  with  me  of  other 
things,  for  God's  sake,  stay  and  do  so ;  but  if  you  can  not 
keep  clear  of  this  accursed  topic,  then,  in  God's  name,  go, 
for  I  can  not  bear  it." 

As  soon  as  he  got  home,  Utterson  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  Jekyll,  complaining  of  his  exclusion  from  the  house, 
and  asking  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  break  with  Lanyon; 
and  the  next  day  brought  him  a  long  answer,  often  very 
pathetically  worded,  and  sometimes  darkly  mysterious  in 
drift. 

The  quarrel  with  Lanyon  was  incurable.  "I  do  not 
blame  our  old  friend,"  Jekyll  wrote,  "but  I  share  his  view 
that  we  must  never  meet.  I  mean  from  henceforth  to 
lead  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion;  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, nor  must  you  doubt  my  friendship,  if  my  door  is 
often  shut  even  to  you.  You  must  suffer  me  to  go  my 
own  dark  way.  I  have  brought  on  myself  a  punishment 
and  a  danger  that  I  can  not  name.  If  I  am  the  chief  of 
sinners,  I  am  the  chief  of  sufferers  also.  I  could  not  think 
that  this  earth  contained  a  place  for  sufferings  and  ter- 
rors so  unmanning;  and  you  can  do  but  one  thing, 
Utterson,  to  lighten  this  destiny,  and  that  is  to  respect 
my  silence." 

Utterson  was  amazed;  the  dark  influence  of  Hades  liad 
been  witlidrawn,  the  doctor  had  returned  to  his  old  tasks 
and  amities;  a  week  ago,  the  ])r()S])eet  liad  smiled  with 
every  promise  of  a  cheerliil  and  an  lionorcd  age;  and  now 
in  a  moment,  friendship,  and  ])eace  of  mind,  and  the  wliole 
tenor  of  his  life  were  wrecked.  So  great  and  un])re])ared 
a  change  pointed  to  madness:  but  in  view  of  Lanyon's 
manner  and  words,  there  must  lie  for  it  some  deeper 
ground. 

A  week  afterward  Dr.  Lanyon  took  t(^  his  bed,  and  in 
something  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was  dead.     The  night 
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after  the  funeral,  at  wliich  he  had  been  sadly  affected, 
Utterson  locked  the  door  of  his  business  room,  and  sitting 
there  by  the  light  of  a  melancholy  candle,  drew  out  and 
set  before  him  an  envelope  addi*essed  by  the  hand  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  his  dead  friend.  "Private:  for 
the  hands  of  J.  G.  Utterson  alone^  and  in  case  of  his 
predecease  to  he  destroyed  unread/'  so  it  was  emphatically 
superscribed;  and  the  lawyer  dreaded  to  behold  the 
contents.  "I  have  buried  one  friend  to-day,"  he 
thought;  "what  if  this  should  cost  me  another?"  And 
then  he  condemned  the  fear  as  a  disloyalty,  and  broke 
the  seal. 

Within  there  was  another  inclosure,  likewise  sealed,  and 
marked  upon  the  cover  as  "not  to  be  opened  till  the  death 
or  disappearance  of  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll."  Utterson  could 
not  trust  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  was  disappearance ;  here  again, 
as  in  the  mad  will  which  he  had  long  ago  restored  to  its 
author,  here  again  were  the  idea  of  a  disappearance 
and  the  name  of  Henry  Jekyll  bracketed.  But  in  the 
will,  that  idea  had  sprung  from  the  sinister  sugges- 
tion of  the  man  Hyde;  it  was  set  there  with  a  purpose 
all  too  plain  and  horrible.  Written  by  the  hand  of 
Lanyon,  what  should  it  mean?  A  great  curiosity  came 
on  the  trustee,  to  disregard  the  prohibition  and  dive  at 
once  to  the  bottom  of  these  mysteries;  but  professional 
honor  and  faith  to  his  dead  friend  were  stringent  obliga- 
tions; and  the  packet  slept  in  the  inmost  corner  of  his 
private  safe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mortify  curiosity,  another  to  conquer 
it;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if,  from  that  day  forth,  Utter- 
son desired  the  society  of  his  surviving  friend  with  the 
same  eagerness.  He  thought  of  him  kindly;  but  his 
tlioughts  were  disquieted  and  fearful.  He  went  to  call 
indeed;  but  he  was  perhaps  relieved  to  be  denied  admit- 
tance; perhaps,  in  his  heart,  he  desired  to  speak  with  Poole 
U])on  the  doorstep  and  surrounded  by  the  air  and  sounds 
of  the  open  city,  rather  tlian  to  be  admitted  into  that  house 
of  voluntary  bondage,  and  to  sit  and  speak  with  its  in- 
scrutable recluse.  Poole  had,  indeed,  no  very  pleasant 
news  to  communicate.     The  doctor,  it  appeared,  now  more 
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than  ever  confined  himself  to  the  cabinet  over  the  labora- 
tory, where  he  would  sometimes  even  sleep ;  he  was  out  of 
spirits,  he  had  grown  very  silent,  he  did  not  read;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  Utterson 
became  so  used  to  the  unvarying  character  of  these  re- 
ports, that  he  fell  off  little  by  little  in  the  frequency  of 
his  visits. 


VII 

INCIDENT   AT   THE    WINDOW 

IT  CHANCED  on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Utterson  was 
on  his  usual  walk  with  Mr.  Enfield,  that  their  way 
lay  once  again  through  the  by-street;  and  that  when 
they  came  in  front  of  the  door,  both  stopped  to  gaze  on  it. 

"Well,"  said  Enfield,  "that  story's  at  an  end  at  least. 
We  shall  never  see  more  of  Mr.  Hyde." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Utterson.  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  that 
I  once  saw  him,  and  shared  your  feeling  of  repulsion?" 

"It  was  impossible  to  do  the  one  without  the  other,"  re- 
turned Enfield.  "And  by  the  way,  what  an  ass  you  must 
have  thought  me,  not  to  know  that  this  was  a  back  way 
to  Dr.  JekylFs!  It  was  partly  your  own  fault  that  I 
found  it  out,  even  when  I  did." 

"So  you  found  it,  did  you?"  said  Utterson.  "But  if 
that  be  so,  we  may  step  into  the  court  and  take  a  look  at 
the  windows.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  uneasy  about 
poor  Jekyll;  and  even  outside,  I  feel  as  if  the  presence 
of  a  friend  might  do  him  good." 

The  court  was  very  cool  and  a  little  damp,  and  full  of 
premature  twilight,  although  the  sky  high  up  overhead 
was  still  bright  with  sunset.  The  middle  one  of  the  three 
windows  was  half-way  open;  and  sitting  close  beside  it, 
taking  the  air  with  an  infinite  sadness  of  mien,  like  some 
disconsolate  prisoner,  Utterson  saw  Dr.  Jekyll. 

"What!   Jekyll!"  he  cried.     "I  trust  you  are  better." 

"I  am  very  low,  Utterson,"  replied  the  doctor,  drearily, 
"very  low.     It  will  not  last  long,  thank  God." 

"You  stay  too  much  indoors,"  said  the  lawyer.  "You 
should  be  out  whipping  up  the  circulation  like  ]Mr.  En- 
field and  me.  (This  is  my  cousin — INIr.  Enfield — Dr. 
Jekyll.)  Come  now;  get  your  hat  and  take  a  quick  turn 
with  us." 
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"You  are  very  good,"  sighed  the  other.  ''I  should  hke 
to  very  much ;  but  no,  no,  no,  it  is  quite  impossible ;  I  dare 
not.  But  indeed,  Utterson,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you: 
this  is  really  a  great  pleasure;  I  would  ask  you  and  Mr. 
Enfield  up,  but  the  place  is  really  not  fit." 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  lawyer,  good-naturedly,  "the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  stay  down  here  and  speak  with  you 
from  where  we  are." 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  venture  to  propose," 
returned  the  doctor  with  a  smile.  But  the  words  were 
hardly  uttered,  before  the  smile  w^as  struck  out  of  his  face 
and  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  such  abject  terror  and 
despair,  as  froze  the  very  blood  of  the  two  gentlemen 
below.  They  saw  it  but  for  a  glimpse,  for  the  window  was 
instantly  thrust  down ;  but  that  glimpse  had  been  sufficient, 
and  they  turned  and  left  the  court  without  a  word.  In 
silence,  too,  they  traversed  the  by-street;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  come  into  a  neighboring  thoroughfare, 
where  even  upon  a  Sunday  there  were  still  some  stirrings 
of  life,  that  Mr.  Utterson  at  last  turned  and  looked  at 
his  companion.  They  were  both  pale;  and  there  was  an 
answering  look  of  horror  in  their  eyes. 

"God  forgive  us,  God  forgive  us,"  said  INIr.  Utterson. 

But  Mr.  Enfield  only  nodded  his  head  very  seriously, 
and  walked  on  once  more  in  silence. 


VIII 

THE  LAST  NIGHT 

MR.  UTTERSON  was  sitting  by  his  fireside  one 
evening  after  dinner,  when  he  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Poole. 

"Bless  me,  Poole,  what  brings  you  here?"  he  cried;  and 
then  taking  a  second  look  at  him,  "What  ails  you?"  he 
added,  "is  the  doctor  ill?" 

"Mr.  Utterson,"  said  the  man,  "there  is  something 
wrong." 

"Take  a  seat,  and  here  is  a  glass  of  wine  for  you,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "Now,  take  your  time,  and  tell  me  plainly 
what  you  want." 

"You  know  the  doctor's  ways,  sir,"  replied  Poole,  "and 
how  he  shuts  himself  up.  Well,  he's  shut  up  again  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  I  don't  like  it,  sir — I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  like 
it.    Mr.  Utterson,  sir,  I'm  afraid." 

"Now,  my  good  man,"  said  the  lawyer,  "be  explicit. 
What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"I've  been  afraid  for  about  a  week,"  returned  Poole, 
doggedly  disregarding  the  question,  "and  I  can  bear  it 
no  more." 

The  man's  appearance  amply  bore  out  his  words,  his 
manner  was  altered  for  the  worse;  and,  except  for  the 
moment  when  he  had  first  announced  his  terror,  he  had 
not  once  looked  the  lawver  in  the  face.  Even  now,  he  sat 
with  the  glass  of  wine  untasted  on  his  knee,  and  his  eyes 
directed  to  a  corner  of  the  floor.  "I  can  bear  it  no  more," 
he  repeated. 

"Come,"  said  the  lawyer,  "I  see  you  have  some  good 
reason,  Poole;  I  see  there  is  something  seriously  amiss. 
Try  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"I  think  there  has  been  foul  play,"  said  Poole,  hoarsely. 

"Foul  play!"  cried  the  lawyer,  a  good  deal  frightened 
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and  rather  inclined  to  be  irritated  in  consequence.    "What 
four  play?    What  does  the  man  mean?" 

"I  daren't  say,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "but  will  you  come 
along  with  me  and  see  for  yourself?" 

Mr.  Utterson's  only  answer  was  to  rise  and  get  his  hat 
and  greatcoat;  but  he  observed  with  wonder  the  great- 
ness of  the  relief  that  appeared  upon  the  butler's  face, 
and,  perhaps'  with  no  less,  that  the  wine  was  still  untasted 
when  he  set  it  down  to  follow. 

It  was  a  wild,  cold,  seasonable  night  of  March,  with  a 
pale  moon,  lying,  on  her  back,  as  though  the  wind  had 
tilted  her,  and  a  flying  wrack  of  the  most  diaphanous  and 
lawny  texture.  The  wind  made  talking  difficult,  and 
flecked  the  blood  into  the  face.  It  seemed  to  have  swept 
the  streets  unusually  bare  of  passengers,  besides ;  for  INIr. 
Utterson  thought  he  had  never  seen  that  part  of  London 
so  deserted.  He  could  have  wished  it  otherwise;  never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  conscious  of  so  sharp  a  wish  to  see 
and  touch  his  fellow  creatures;  for,  struggle  as  he  might, 
there  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind  a  crushing  anticipation 
of  calamity.  The  square,  when  they  got  there,  was  all 
full  of  wind  and  dust,  and  the  thin  trees  in  the  garden 
were  lashing  themselves  along  the  railing.  Poole,  who  had 
kept  all  the  way  a  pace  or  two  ahead,  now  pulled  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  pavement,  and,  in  spite  of  the  biting 
weather,  took  off*  his  hat  and  mopped  his  brow  with  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief.  But  for  all  the  hurry  of  his  coming, 
these  were  not  the  dews  of  exertion  that  he  wiped  aw^ay, 
but  the  moisture  of  some  strangling  anguish;  for  his  face 
was  white,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  harsh  and  broken. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  ''here  we  are,  and  God  grant  there 
be  nothing  wrong." 

"Amen,  Poole,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Thereupon  the  servant  knocked  in  a  very  guarded  man- 
ner; the  door  was  opened  on  the  chain;  and  a  voice  asked 
from  within,  "Is  that  you,  Poole?" 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Poole.     ^'Opcn  the  door." 

The  hall,  when  they  entered  it,  was  brightly  lighted  up; 
the  Are  was  built  high;  and  about  the  hearth  the  whole  ot* 
the  servants,  men  and  women,  stood  huddknl  togetlier  like 
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a  flock  of  sheep.  At  the  sight  of  Mr.  Utterson,  the  house- 
hold broke  into  hysterical  whimpering;  and  the  cook,  cry- 
ing out,  "Bless  God!  it's  Mr.  Utterson,"  ran  forward  as 
if  to  take  him  in  her  arms. 

"What,  what?  Are  you  all  here?"  said  the  lawyer, 
peevishly.  "Very  irregular,  very  unseemly;  your  master 
would  be  far  from  pleased." 

"They're  all  afraid,"  said  Poole. 

Blank  silence  followed,  no  one  protesting ;  only  the  maid 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  now  wept  loudly. 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  Poole  said  to  her,  with  a  ferocity 
of  accent  that  testified  to  his  own  jangled  nerves;  and  in- 
deed, when  the  girl  had  so  suddenly  raised  the  note  of  lier 
lamentation,  they  had  all  started  and  turned  toward  the 
inner  door  with  faces  of  dreadful  expectation.  "And 
now,"  continued  the  butler,  addressing  the  knife-boy, 
"reach  me  a  candle,  and  we'll  get  this  through  hands  at 
once."  And  then  he  begged  Mr.  Utterson  to  follow  him, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  back  garden. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  come  as  gently  as  you  can, 
I  want  you  to  hear,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  heard. 
And  see  here,  sir,  if  by  any  chance  he  was  to  ask  you  in, 
don't  go." 

Mr.  Utterson's  nerves,  at  this  unlooked-for  termination, 
gave  a  jerk  that  nearly  threw  him  from  his  balance;  but 
he  recollected  his  courage  and  followed  the  butler  into  the 
laboratory  building  and  through  the  surgical  theater,  with 
its  lumber  of  crates  and  bottles,  to  the  foot  of  the  stair. 
Here  Poole  motioned  him  to  stand  on  one  side  and  listen; 
while  he  himself,  setting  down  the  candle  and  making  a 
great  and  obvious  call  on  his  resolution,  mounted  the  steps 
and  knocked  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  hand  on  the  red 
baize  of  the  cabinet  door. 

"Mr.  Utterson,  sir,  asking  to  see  you,"  he  called;  and 
even  as  he  did  so,  once  more  violently  signed  to  the  lawyer 
to  give  ear. 

A  voice  answered  from  within :  "Tell  him  I  can  not  see 
any  one,"  it  said  complainingly. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poole,  with  a  note  of  something 
like  triumph  in  his  voice:  and  taking  up  his  candle,  he 
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led  Mr.  Utterson  back  across  the  yard  and  into  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the  fire  was  out  and  the  beetles  were  leap- 
ing on  the  floor. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  looking  Mr.  Utterson  in  the  eyes,  "was 
that  my  master's  voice." 

"It  seems  much  changed,"  replied  the  lawyer,  very  pale, 
but  giving  look  for  look. 

"Changed?  Well,  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  the  butler. 
"Have  I  been  twenty  years  in  this  man's  house,  to  be  de- 
ceived about  his  voice?  No,  sir;  master's  made  away  with; 
he  was  made  away  with,  eight  days  ago,  when  we  heard 
him  cry  out  upon  the  name  of  God ;  and  wJio's  in  there  in- 
stead of  him,  and  why  it  stays  there,  is  a  thing  that  cries 
to  Heaven,  Mr.  Utterson!" 

"This  is  a  very  strange  tale,  Poole;  this  is  rather  a  wild 
tale,  my  man,"  said  JNIr.  Utterson,  biting  his  finger. 
"Suppose  it  were  as  you  suppose,  supposing  Dr.  Jekyll 
to  have  been — well,  murdered,  what  woukl  induce  the 
murderer  to  stay?  That  won't  hold  water;  it  doesn't  com- 
mend itself  to  reason." 

"Well,  Mr.  Utterson,  you  are  a  hard  man  to  satisfy, 
but  I'll  do  it  yet,"  said  Poole.  "All  this  last  week  (you 
must  know)  him,  or  it,  or  whatever  it  is  that  lives  in  that 
cabinet,  has  been  crying,  night  and  day,  for  some  sort  of 
medicine,  and  can  not  get  it  to  his  mind.  It  was  some- 
times his  way — the  master's,  that  is — to  write  his  orders 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  throw  it  on  the  stair.  WeVe  had 
nothing  else  this  week  back;  nothing  but  papers,  and  a 
closed  door,  and  the  very  meals  left  there  to  be  smuggled 
in  when  nobody  was  looking.  Well,  sir,  every  day,  ay, 
and  twice  and  thrice  in  the  same  day,  tlierc  have  been  orders 
and  complaints,  and  I  have  been  sent  flying  to  all  the 
wholesale  chemists  in  town.  Kvery  time  1  brought  the 
stuff  back,  there  would  be  another  pa])er  telling  me  to 
return  it,  because  it  was  not  ])nre,  and  another  order  to  a 
different  firm.  This  drug  is  wanted  bitter  bad,  sir,  what- 
ever  for." 

"Have  you  any  of  these  papers?"  asked  Mr.  Utterson. 

Poole  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  lianded  out  a  crumpled 
note,  which  the  lawyer,  bending  nearer  to  the  candle,  care- 
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fully  examined.  Its  contents  ran  thus:  "Dr.  Jekyll 
presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Maw.  He  assures 
them  that  their  last  sample  is  impure  and  quite  useless  for 
his  present  purpose.  In  the  year  18 — ,  Dr.  J.  purchased 
a  somewhat  large  quantity  from  Messrs.  M.  He  now 
begs  them  to  search  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  and  should 
any  of  the  same  quality  be  left,  to  forward  it  to  him  at 
once.  Expense  is  no  consideration.  The  importance  of 
this  to  Dr.  J.  can  hardly  be  exaggerated."  So  far  the 
letter  had  run  composedly  enough,  but  here,  with  a  sudden 
splutter  of  the  pen,  the  writer's  emotion  had  broken  loose. 
"For  God's  sake,"  he  added,  "find  me  some  of  the  old." 

"This  is  a  strange  note,"  said  Mr.  Utterson;  and  then 
sharply,  "How  do  you  come  to  have  it  open?" 

"The  man  at  Maw's  was  main  angry,  sir,  and  he  threw 
it  back  to  me  like  so  much  dirt,"  returned  Poole. 

"This  is  unquestionably  the  doctor's  hand,  do  you 
know?"  resumed  the  lawyer. 

"I  thought  it  looked  like  it,"  said  the  sei^ant  rather 
sulkily;  and  then,  with  another  voice,  "But  what  matters 
hand  of  write,"  he  said.     "I've  seen  him!" 

"Seen  him?"  repeated  Mr.  Utterson.     "Well?" 

"That's  it!"  said  Poole.  "It  was  this  way.  I  came 
suddenly  into  the  theater  from  the  garden.  It  seems  he 
had  slipped  out  to  look  for  this  drug  or  whatever  it  is; 
for  the  cabinet  door  was  open,  and  there  he  was  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  digging  among  the  crates.  He  looked 
up  when  I  came  in,  gave  a  kind  of  cry,  and  whipped  up- 
stairs into  the  cabinet.  It  was  but  for  one  minute  that  I 
saw  him,  but  the  hair  stood  upon  my  head  like  quills.  Sir, 
if  that  was  my  master,  why  had  he  a  mask  upon  his 
face?  If  it  was  my  master,  why  did  he  cry  out  like  a 
rat,  and  run  from  me?  I  have  served  him  long  enough. 
And  then — "  the  man  paused  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  face. 

"These  are  all  very  strange  circumstances,"  said  Mr. 
Utterson,  "but  I  think  I  begin  to  see  daylight.  Your 
master,  Poole,  is  plainly  seized  with  one  of  those  maladies 
that  both  torture  and  deform  the  sufferer;  hence,  for  aught 
I  know,  the  alteration  of  his  voice;  hence  the  mask  and 
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the  avoidance  of  his  friends;  hence  his  eagerness  to  find 
this  drug,  by  means  of  which  the  poor  soul  retains  some 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery — God  grant  that  he  be  not  de- 
ceived !  There  is  my  explanation ;  it  is  sad  enough,  Poole, 
ay,  and  appalling  to  consider;  but  it  is  plain  and  natural, 
hangs  well  together,  and  delivers  us  from  all  exorbitant 
alarms." 

"Sir,"  said  the  butler,  turning  to  a  sort  of  mottled 
pallor,  "that  thing  was  not  my  master,  and  there's  the 
truth.  My  master" — here  he  looked  round  him  and  began 
to  whisper — "is  a  tall  fine  build  of  a  man  and  this  was 
more  of  a  dwarf."  Utterson  attempted  to  protest.  "Oh, 
sir,"  cried  Poole,  "do  you  think  I  do  not  know  my  master 
after  twenty  years?  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  where  his 
head  comes  to  in  the  cabinet  door,  w^here  I  saw  him  every 
morning  of  my  life?  Xo,  sir,  that  thing  in  the  mask  was 
never  Dr.  Jekvll — God  know^s  what  it  was,  but  it  was  never 
Dr.  Jekyll ;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  my  heart  that  there  was 
murder  done." 

"Poole,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "if  you  say  that,  it  will 
become  my  duty  to  make  certain.  Much  as  I  desire  to 
spare  your  master's  feelings,  much  as  I  am  puzzled  by 
this  note  which  seems  to  prove  him  to  be  still  alive,  I  shall 
consider  it  my  duty  to  break  in  that  door." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Utterson,  that's  talking!"  cried  the  butler. 

"And  now  comes  the  second  question,"  resumed  Utter- 
son:   "Who  is  going  to  do  it?" 

"Why,  you  and  me,"  was  the  undaunted  reply. 

"Tliat's  very  well  said,"  returned  the  lawyer;  "and 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see 
you  are  no  loser." 

"Tlierc  is  an  ax  in  the  theater,"  continued  Poole;  "and 
you  might  take  the  kitchen  poker  for  yourself." 

The  lawyer  took  that  rude  but  weighty  instrument  into 
his  hand,  and  balanced  it.  "Do  yon  know,  Poole,  he  said, 
looking  np,  "that  you  and  I  are  alxnit  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  ])osition  of  some  peril?" 

"You  may  say  so,  sir,  indeed,"  returned  the  butler. 

"It  is  well,  then,  that  we  should  be  frank,"  s;ii(l  the 
other.     "We  both  think  more  than  we  have  said;  let  us 
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make  a  clean  breast.  This  masked  figure  that  you  saw, 
did  you  recognize  it?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  went  so  quick,  and  the  creature  was  so 
doubled  up,  that  I  could  hardly  swear  to  that,"  was  the 
answer.  "But  if  you  mean,  was  it  Mr.  Hyde? — why,  yes, 
I  think  it  was !  You  see,  it  was  much  of  the  same  bigness ; 
and  it  had  the  same  quick  light  way  with  it ;  and  then  who 
else  could  have  got  in  by  the  laboratory  door?  You  have 
not  forgot,  sir,  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  had  still 
the  key  with  him?  But  that's  not  all.  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Utterson,  if  ever  you  met  this  Mr.  Hyde?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "I  once  spoke  with  him." 

"Then  you  must  know  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that 
there  was  something  queer  about  that  gentleman — some- 
thing that  gave  a  man  a  turn — I  don't  know  rightly  how 
to  say  it,  sir,  beyond  this:  that  you  felt  it  in  your  marrow 
kind  of  cold  and  thin." 

"I  own  I  felt  something  of  what  you  describe,"  said 
Mr.  Utterson. 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  returned  Poole.  "Well,  when  that 
masked  thing  like  a  monkey  jumped  from  among  the 
chemicals  and  whipped  into  the  cabinet,  it  went  down  my 
spine  like  ice.  Oh,  I  know  it's  not  evidence,  Mr.  Utter- 
son; I'm  book -learned  enough  for  that;  but  a  man  has  his 
feelings,  and  I  give  you  my  Bible  word  it  was  Mr.  Hyde!" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  lawyer.  "My  fears  incline  to  the 
same  point.  Evil,  I  fear,  founded — evil  was  sure  to  come 
— of  that  connection.  Ay,  truly,  I  believe  you;  I  believe 
poor  Harry  is  killed ;  and  I  believe  his  murderer  ( for  what 
purpose,  God  alone  can  tell)  is  still  lurking  in  his  victim's 
room.  Well,  let  our  name  be  vengeance.  Call  Brad- 
shaw." 

The  footman  came  at  the  summons,  very  white  and 
nervous. 

"Pull  yourself  together,  Bradshaw,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"This  suspense,  I  know,  is  telling  upon  all  of  you;  but  it 
is  now  our  intention  to  make  an  end  of  it.  Poole,  here, 
and  I  are  going  to  force  our  way  into  the  cabinet.  If  all 
is  well,  my  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  blame. 
Meanwhile,  lest  anything  should  really  be  amiss,  or  any 
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malefactor  seek  to  escape  by  the  back,  you  and  the  boy 
must  go  round  the  corner  with  a  pair  of  good  sticks,  and 
take  your  post  at  the  laboratory  door.  We  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  get  to  your  stations." 

As  Bradshaw  left,  the  lawyer  looked  at  his  watch. 
''And  now,  Poole,  let  us  get  to  ours,"  he  said;  and  taking 
the  poker  under  his  arm,  led  the  way  into  the  yard.  The 
scud  had  banked  over  the  moon,  and  it  was  now  quite 
dark.  The  wind,  which  only  broke  in  puffs  and  drafts  into 
that  deep  well  of  building,  tossed  the  light  of  the  candle 
to  and  fro  about  their  steps,  until  they  came  into  the 
shelter  of  the  theater,  where  they  sat  down  silently  to  wait. 
London  hummed  solemnly  all  around ;  but  nearer  at  hand, 
the  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  sounds  of  a  footfall 
moving  to  and  fro  along  the  cabinet  floor. 

"So  it  will  walk  all  day,  sir,"  whispered  Poole;  "ay, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  night.  Only  when  a  new  sam- 
ple comes  from  the  chemist,  there's  a  bit  of  a  break.  Ah, 
it's  an  ill  conscience  that's  such  an  enemy  to  rest!  Ah,  sir, 
there's  blood  foully  shed  in  every  step  of  it!  But  hark 
again,  a  little  closer — put  your  heart  in  your  ears,  ISlr. 
Utterson,  and  tell  me,  is  that  the  doctor's  foot?" 

The  steps  fell  lightly  and  oddly,  with  a  certain  swing, 
for  all  they  went  so  slowly;  it  was  different  indeed  from 
the  heavy  creaking  tread  of  Henry  Jekyll.  Utterson 
sighed.     "Is  there  never  anything  else?"  he  asked. 

Poole  nodded.   "Once,"  he  said.   "Once  I  heard  it  weep- 

"Weeping?  how's  that?"  said  the  lawyer,  conscious  of 
a  sudden  thrill  of  horror. 

"Weeping  like  a  woman  or  a  lost  soul,"  said  the  butler. 
"I  came  away  with  that  u])()n  my  heart,  that  1  could  have 
wept  too." 

But  now  the  ten  minutes  drew  to  an  end.  Poole  dis- 
interred the  ax  from  under  a  stack  of  j)a('king-straw;  the 
candle  was  set  upon  the  nearest  table  to  light  them  to  the 
attack;  and  they  drew  near  with  bated  ])reath  to  where 
that  patient  foot  was  still  going  u])  and  down,  up  iind 
down,  in  the  cpiiet  of  the  night. 

"Jekyll,"  cried  Utterson,  with  a  loud  voice,  "I  demand 
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to  see  you."  He  paused  a  moment,  but  there  came  no 
reply.  "I  give  you  fair  warning,  our  suspicions  are 
aroused,  and  I  must  and  shall  see  you,"  he  resumed;  "if 
not  by  fair  means,  then  by  foul — if  not  of  your  consent, 
then  by  brute  force!" 

"Utterson,"  said  the  voice,  "for  God's  sake  have  mercy!" 

"Ah,  that's  not  Jekyll's  voice — it's  Hyde's!"  cried  Ut- 
terson.     "Down  with  the  door,  Poole." 

Poole  swung  the  ax  over  his  shoulder;  the  blow  shook 
the  building,  and  the  red  baize  door  leaped  against  the 
lock  and  hinges.  A  dismal  screech,  as  of  mere  animal 
terror,  rang  from  the  cabinet.  Up  went  the  ax  again,  and 
again  the  panels  crashed  and  the  frame  bounded;  four 
times  the  blow  fell;  but  the  w^ood  was  tough  and  the  fit- 
tings were  of  excellent  workmanship ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fifth  that  the  lock  burst  in  sunder  and  the  wreck  of 
the  door  fell  inward  on  the  carpet. 

The  besiegers,  appalled  by  their  own  riot  and  the  still- 
ness that  succeeded,  stood  back  a  little  and  peered  in. 
There  lay  the  cabinet  before  their  eyes  in  the  quiet  lamp- 
light, a  good  fire  glowing  and  chattering  on  the  hearth, 
the  kettle  singing  its  thin  strain,  a  drawer  or  two  open, 
papers  neatly  set  forth  on  the  business  table,  and  nearer 
the  fire,  the  things  laid  out  for  tea ;  the  quietest  room,  you. 
would  have  said,  and,  but  for  the  glazed  presses  full  of 
chemicals,  the  most  commonplace  that  night  in  London. 

Right  in  the  midst  there  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  sorely 
contorted  and  still  twitching.  They  drew  near  on  tiptoe, 
turned  it  on  its  back  and  beheld  the  face  of  Edward  Hyde. 
He  was  dressed  in  clothes  far  too  large  for  him,  clothes 
of  the  doctor's  bigness;  the  cords  of  his  face  still  moved 
with  a  semblance  of  life,  but  life  was  quite  gone;  and  by 
the  crushed  vial  in  his  hand  and  the  strong  smell  of  kernels 
that  hung  upon  the  air,  Utterson  knew  he  was  looking  on 
the  body  of  a  self-destroyer. 

"We  have  come  too  late,"  he  said,  sternly,  "whether  to 
save  or  punish.  Hyde  is  gone  to  his  account;  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  find  the  body  of  your  master." 

Tlie  far  greater  proportion  of  the  building  was  occu- 
pied by  the  theater,  which  filled  almost  the  whole  ground 
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story  and  was  lighted  from  above,  and  by  the  cabinet, 
which  formed  an  upper  story  at  one  end  and  looked  upon 
the  court.  A  corridor  joined  the  theater  to  the  door  on 
the  by-street,  and  with  this  the  cabinet  communicated  sep- 
arately by  a  second  flight  of  stairs.  There  were  besides 
a  few  dark  closets  and  a  spacious  cellar.  All  these  they 
now  thoroughly  examined.  Each  closet  needed  but  a 
glance,  for  all  were  empty,  and  all,  by  the  dust  that  fell 
from  their  doors,  had  stood  long  unopened.  The  cellar, 
indeed,  was  filled  with  crazy  lumber,  mostly  dating  from 
the  times  of  the  surgeon  who  was  Jekyll's  predecessor; 
but  even  as  they  opened  the  door  they  were  advertised  of 
the  uselessness  of  further  search,  by  the  fall  of  a  perfect 
mat  of  cobweb  which  had  for  years  sealed  up  the  entrance. 
Nowhere  was  there  any  trace  of  Henry  Jekyll,  dead  or 
alive. 

Poole  stamped  on  the  flags  of  the  corridor.  "He  must 
be  buried  here,"  he  said,  barkening  to  the  sound. 

"Or  he  may  have  fled,"  said  Utterson,  and  he  turned  to 
examine  the  door  in  the  by-street.  It  was  locked;  and 
lying  near  by  on  the  flags,  they  found  the  key,  already 
stained  with  rust. 

"This  does  not  look  like  use,"  observed  the  lawyer. 

"Use!"  echoed  Poole.  "Do  you  not  see,  sir,  it  is  broken? 
much  as  if  a  man  had  stamped  on  it." 

"Ay,"  continued  Utterson,  "and  the  fractures,  too,  are 
rusty."  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  a  stare. 
"This  is  beyond  me,  Poole,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Let  us  go 
back  to  the  cabinet." 

They  mounted  the  stair  in  silence,  and  still  with  an  oc- 
casional awestruck  glance  at  the  dead  body,  ])roceeded 
more  thoroughly  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  cabinet. 
At  one  table,  there  were  traces  of  chemical  work,  various 
measured  hea])s  of  some  white  salt  being  laid  on  glass 
saucers,  as  though  for  an  experiment  in  which  the  un- 
happy man  had  been  prevented. 

"That  is  the  same  drug  that  I  was  always  bringing 
him,"  said  l^oole;  and  even  as  he  spoke,  the  kettle  with  a 
startling  noise  l)oiled  over. 

This  brought  them  to  the  fireside,  where  the  easy-ehair 
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was  drawn  cozily  up,  and  the  tea  things  stood  ready  to  the 
sitter's  elbow,  the  very  sugar  in  the  cup.  There  were 
several  books  on  a  shelf;  one  lay  beside  the  tea  things 
open,  and  Utterson  was  amazed  to  find  it  a  copy  of  a  pious 
work,  for  which  Jekyll  had  several  times  expressed  a  great 
esteem,  annotated,  in  his  own  hand,  with  startling  blas- 
phemies. 

Next,  in  the  course  of  their  review  of  the  chamber,  the 
searchers  came  to  the  cheval-glass,  into  whose  depths  they 
looked  with  an  involuntary  horror.  But  it  was  so  turned 
as  to  show  them  nothing  but  the  rosy  glow  playing  on  the 
roof,  the  fire  sparkling  in  a  hundred  repetitions  along  the 
glazed  front  of  the  presses,  and  their  own  pale  and  fearful 
countenances  stooping  to  look  in. 

"This  glass  has  seen  some  strange  things,  sir,"  whis- 
pered Poole. 

"And  surely  none  stranger  than  itself,"  echoed  the  law- 
yer in  the  same  tones.  "For  what  did  Jekyll" — he  caught 
himself  up  at  the  word  with  a  start,  and  then  conquering 
the  weakness;  "what  could  Jekvll  want  with  it?"  he  said. 

"You  may  say  that!"  said  Poole. 

Next  they  turned  to  the  business-table.  On  the  desk 
among  the  neat  array  of  papers,  a  large  envelope  was 
uppermost,  and  bore,  in  the  doctor's  hand,  the  name  of 
JNIr.  Utterson.  The  lawyer  unsealed  it,  and  several  in- 
closures  fell  to  the  floor.  The  first  was  a  will,  drawn  in 
the  same  eccentric  terms  as  the  one  which  he  had  returned 
six  months  before,  to  serve  as  a  testament  in  case  of  death 
and  as  a  deed  of  gift  in  case  of  disappearance;  but  in 
place  of  the  name  of  Edward  Hyde,  the  lawyer,  with  in- 
describable amazement,  read  the  name  of  Gabriel  John 
Utterson.  He  looked  at  Poole,  and  then  back  at  the 
paper,  and  last  of  all  at  the  dead  malefactor  stretched 
upon  the  carpet. 

"My  head  goes  round,"  he  said.  "He  has  been  all  these 
days  in  possession;  he  had  no  cause  to  like  me;  he  must 
have  raged  to  see  himself  displaced;  and  he  has  not 
destroyed  this  document." 

He  caught  up  the  next  paper;  it  was  a  brief  note  in  the 
doctor's  hand  and  dated  at  the  top.    "Oh,  Poole!"  the 
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lawyer  cried,  "he  was  alive  and  here  this  day.  He  can 
not  have  been  disposed  of  in  so  short  a  space,  he  must  be 
still  alive,  he  must  have  fled!  And  then,  why  fled?  and 
how?  and  in  that  case,  can  we  venture  to  declare  this  sui- 
cide? Oh,  we  must  be  careful.  I  foresee  that  we  may 
yet  involve  your  master  in  some  dire  catastrophe." 

"Why  don't  you  read  it,  sir?"  asked  Poole. 

"Because  I  fear,"  replied  the  lawyer  solemnly;  "God 
grant  I  have  no  cause  for  it!"  And  with  that  he  brought 
the  paper  to  his  eyes  and  read  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Utterson, — When  this  shall  fall  into  your 
hands,  I  shall  have  disappeared,  under  what  circumstances 
I  have  not  the  penetration  to  foresee;  but  my  instinct  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  nameless  situation  tell  me  that 
the  end  is  sure  and  must  be  early.  Go  then,  and  first  read 
the  narrative  which  Lanyon  warned  me  he  was  to  place  in 
your  hands;  and  if  you  care  to  hear  more,  turn  to  the 
confession  of 

"Your  unworthy  and  unhappy  friend, 

"Henry  Jekyll/^ 

"There  was  a  third  inclosure?"  asked  Utterson. 

**^Here,  sir,"  said  Poole,  and  gave  into  his  hands  a  con- 
siderable packet  sealed  in  several  places. 

The  lawyer  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "I  would  say  nothing 
of  this  paper.  If  your  master  has  fled  or  is  dead,  we  may 
at  least  save  his  credit.  It  is  now  ten;  I  must  go  home 
and  read  these  documents  in  quiet;  but  I  sliall  be  back  be- 
fore midnight,  wlien  we  shall  send  for  the  ])olice." 

They  went  out,  locking  the  door  of  the  theater  behind 
them;  and  TTtterson,  once  more  Irnving  the  servants  gatli- 
ered  about  the  fire  in  the  hall,  trnd.ned  ])aek  to  his  ofiice  to 
read  the  two  narratives  in  which  this  mystery  was  now  to 
be  explained. 


IX 

DOCTOR   I^iNYON's   NAERATIYE 

ON  THE  ninth  of  January,  now  four  days  ago,  I 
received  by  the  evening  deHvery  a  registered  en- 
velope, addressed  in  the  hand  of  my  colleague  and 
old  school-companion,  Henry  Jekyll.  I  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  by  this ;  for  we  were  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of 
correspondence;  I  had  seen  the  man,  dined  with  him,  in- 
deed, the  night  before;  and  I  could  imagine  nothing  in 
our  intercourse  that  should  justify  formality  of  registra- 
tion. The  contents  increased  my  wonder;  for  this  is  how 
the  letter  ran: 

''10th  December,  18—. 
"Dear  Lanyon, — You  are  one  of  my  oldest  friends; 
and  although  we  may  have  diiFered  at  times  on  scientific 
questions,  I  can  not  remember,  at  least  on  my  side,  any 
break  in  our  affection.  There  was  never  a  day  when,  if 
you  had  said  to  me,  'Jekyll,  my  life,  my  honor,  my  reason 
depend  upon  you,'  I  would  not  have  sacrificed  my  left 
hand  to  help  you.  Lanyon,  my  life,  my  honor,  my  reason 
are  all  at  your  mercy;  if  you  fail  me  to-night  I  am  lost. 
You  might  suppose,  after  this  preface,  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  for  something  dishonorable  to  grant.  Judge 
for  yourself. 

"I  want  you  to  postpone  all  other  engagements  for  to- 
night— ay,  even  if  you  were  summoned  to  the  bedside  of 
an  emperor;  to  take  a  cab,  unless  your  carriage  should  be 
actually  at  the  door ;  and  with  this  letter  in  your  hand  for 
consultation,  to  drive  straight  to  my  house.  Poole,  my 
butler,  has  his  orders;  you  will  find  him  waiting  your  ar- 
rival with  a  locksmith.  The  door  of  my  cabinet  is  then  to 
be  forced:  and  you  are  to  go  in  alone;  to  open  the  glazed 
press  (letter  E)  on  the  left  hand,  breaking  the  lock  if  it 
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be  shut;  and  to  draw  out,  with  all  its  contents  as  they 
stand,  the  fourth  drawer  from  the  top  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  third  from  the  bottom.  In  my  extreme 
distress  of  mind,  I  have  a  morbid  fear  of  misdirecting 
you;  but  even  if  I  am  in  error,  you  may  know  the  right 
drawer  by  its  contents;  some  powders,  a  vial,  and  a  paper 
book.  This  drawer  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  back  with  you 
to  Cavendish  Square  exactly  as  it  stands. 

"That  is  the  first  part  of  the  service;  now  for  the  sec- 
ond. You  should  be  back,  if  you  set  out  at  once,  on  the 
receipt  of  this,  long  before  midnight;  but  I  will  leave  you 
that  amount  of  margin,  not  only  in  the  fear  of  one  of 
those  obstacles  that  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  fore- 
seen, but  because  an  hour  when  your  servants  are  in  bed 
is  to  be  preferred  for  what  will  then  remain  to  do.  At 
midnight,  then,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be  alone  in  your 
consulting-room,  to  admit  with  your  own  hand  into  the 
house  a  man  who  will  present  himself  in  my  name,  and  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  drawer  that  you  will  have  brought 
with  you  from  my  cabinet.  Then  you  will  have  played 
your  part  and  earned  my  gratitude  completely.  Five  min- 
utes afterward,  if  you  insist  upon  an  explanation,  you 
will  have  understood  that  these  arrangements  are  of  cap- 
ital importance,  and  that  by  the  neglect  of  one  of  them, 
fantastic  as  they  must  appear,  you  might  have  charged 
your  conscience  with  my  death  or  the  shipwreck  of  my 
reason. 

"Confident  as  I  am  that  you  will  not  trifle  with  this  ap- 
peal, my  heart  sinks  and  my  hand  trembles  at  the  bare 
thought  of  such  a  possibility.  Think  of  me  at  this  hour, 
in  a  strange  place,  laboring  under  a  blackness  of  distress 
that  no  fancy  can  exaggerate,  and  yet  well  aware  that,  if 
you  will  but  2^nnctnally  serve  me,  my  troubles  will  roll 
away  like  a  story  that  is  told.  Serve  me,  my  dear  I^anyon, 
and  save  Your  friend, 

"II.  J. 

"P.  S. — I  had  already  sealed  this  up  when  a  fresh  ter- 
ror struck  upon  my  soul.  It  is  possible  that  the  post-oHice 
may  fail  me,  and  this  letter  not  come  into  your  hands  until 
to-morrow  morning.     In  that  case,  dear  Lanyon,  do  my 
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errand  when  it  shall  be  most  convenient  for  you  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  and  once  more  expect  my  messenger  at 
midnight.  It  may  then  already  be  too  late;  and  if  that 
night  passes  without  event,  you  will  know  that  you  have 
seen  the  last  of  Henry  Jekyll." 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter  I  made  sure  my  col- 
league w^as  insane;  but  till  that  was  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  I  felt  bound  to  do  as  he  requested. 
The  less  I  understood  of  this  farrago,  the  less  I  was  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  its  importance;  and  an  appeal  so 
worded  could  not  be  set  aside  without  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. I  rose  accordingly  from  table,  got  into  a  hansom, 
and  drove  straight  to  Jekyll's  house.  The  butler  was 
awaiting  my  arrival;  he  had  received  by  the  same  post  as 
mine  a  registered  letter  of  instruction,  and  had  sent  at 
once  for  a  locksmith  and  a  carpenter.  The  tradesmen 
came  while  we  were  yet  speaking ;  and  we  moved  in  a  body 
to  old  Dr.  Denman's  surgical  theater  ( from  which,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware)  Jekyll's  private  cabinet  is  most  con- 
veniently entered.  The  door  was  very  strong,  the  lock 
excellent;  the  carpenter  avow^ed  he  would  have  great 
trouble,  and  have  to  do  much  damage,  if  force  were  to  be 
used,  and  the  locksmith  was  near  despair.  But  this  last 
was  a  handy  fellow,  and  after  two  hours'  w^ork  the  door 
stood  open.  The  press  marked  E  was  unlocked;  and  I 
took  out  the  drawer,  had  it  filled  up  with  straw  and  tied 
in  a  sheet,  and  returned  with  it  to  Cavendish  Square. 

Here  I  proceeded  to  examine  its  contents.  The  pow- 
ders were  neatly  enough  made  up,  but  not  with  the  nicety 
of  the  dispensing  chemist;  so  that  it  was  plain  they  w^ere 
of  Jekyll's  private  manufacture;  and  when  I  opened  one 
of  the  wrappers,  I  found  what  seemed  to  me  a  simple, 
crystalline  salt  of  a  white  color.  The  vial,  to  which  I  next 
turned  my  attention,  might  have  been  about  half  full  of  a 
blood-red  liquor,  which  was  highly  pungent  to  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  seemed  to  me  to  contain  phosphorus  and 
some  volatile  ether.  At  the  other  ingredients,  I  could 
make  no  guess.  The  book  was  an  ordinary  version  book, 
and  contained  little  but  a  series  of  dates.     These  covered 
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a  period  of  many  years,  but  I  observed  that  the  entries 
ceased  nearly  a  year  ago  and  quite  abruptly.  Here  and 
there  a  brief  remark  was  appended  to  a  date,  usually  no 
more  than  a  single  word:  "double"  occurring  perhaps  six 
times  in  a  total  of  several  hundred  entries ;  and  once,  very 
early  in  the  list  and  followed  by  several  marks  of  exclama- 
tion, "total  failure!!!"  All  this,  though  it  whetted  my 
curiosity,  told  me  little  that  was  definite.  Here  were  a 
vial  of  some  tincture,  a  paper  of  some  salt,  and  the  record 
of  a  series  of  experiments  that  had  led  (like  too  many  of 
Jekyll's  investigations)  to  no  end  of  practical  usefulness. 

How  could  the  presence  of  these  articles  in  my  house 
affect  either  the  honor,  the  sanity,  or  the  life  of  my  flighty 
colleague?  If  his  messenger  could  go  to  one  place,  why 
could  he  not  go  to  another?  And  even  granting  some  im- 
pediment, why  was  this  gentleman  to  be  received  by  me 
in  secret?  The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  convinced  I 
grew  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  case  of  cerebral  disease; 
and  though  I  dismissed  my  servants  to  bed,  I  loaded  an 
old  revolver  that  I  might  be  found  in  some  posture  of 
self-defense. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  scarce  rung  out  over  London,  ere 
the  knocker  sounded  very  gently  on  the  door.  I  went  my- 
self at  the  summons,  and  found  a  small  man  crouching 
against  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 

"Are  you  come  from  Dr.  Jekyll?"  I  asked. 

He  told  me  "yes"  by  a  constrained  gesture;  and  when  I 
had  bidden  him  enter,  he  did  not  obey  me  without  a  search- 
ing backward  glance  into  the  darkness  of  the  square. 
There  was  a  policeman  not  far  off,  advancing  with  liis 
bnll's-eye  open;  and  at  the  sight,  I  thought  my  visitor 
started  and  made  greater  haste. 

These  particulars  struck  me,  I  confess,  disagreea])ly; 
an<l  as  I  followed  him  into  the  })riglit  light  of  the  con- 
sulting-room, I  kept  my  liand  ready  on  my  wea])on.  Here, 
at  last,  T  had  a  chance  of  clearly  seeing  him.  I  had  never 
set  eyes  on  him  before,  so  much  was  certain.  He  was 
small,  as  I  have  said;  I  was  struck  besides,  with  the  shock- 
ing expression  of  his  face,  with  his  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  great  muscular  activity  and  great  apparent  debil- 
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ity  of  constitution,  and — last  but  not  least — with  the  odd, 
subjective  disturbance  caused  by  his  neighborhood.  This 
bore  some  resemblance  to  incipient  rigor,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  sinking  of  the  pulse.  At  the  time,  I 
set  it  down  to  some  idiosyncratic,  personal  distaste,  and 
merely  w^ondered  at  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms;  but 
I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  the  cause  to  lie  much 
deeper  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  turn  on  some  nobler 
hinge  than  the  principle  of  hatred. 

This  person  (who  had  thus,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  entrance,  struck  in  me  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
disgustful  curiosity)  was  dressed  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  made  an  ordinary  person  laughable ;  his  clothes,  that 
is  to  say,  although  they  were  of  rich  and  sober  fabric,  were 
enormously  too  large  for  him  in  every  measurement — the 
trousers  hanging  on  his  legs  and  rolled  up  to  keep  them 
from  the  ground,  the  waist  of  the  coat  below  his  haunches, 
and  the  collar  sprawling  wide  upon  his  shoulders.  Strange 
to  relate,  this  ludicrous  accouterment  was  far  from  mov- 
ing me  to  laughter.  Rather,  as  there  was  something  ab- 
normal and  misbegotten  in  the  very  essence  of  the  creature 
that  now  faced  me — something  seizing,  surprising,  and 
revolting — this  fresh  disparity  seemed  but  to  fit  in  with 
and  to  reenforce  it;  so  that  to  my  interest  in  the  man's 
nature  and  character,  there  was  added  a  curiosity  as  to  his 
origin,  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  status  in  the  world. 

These  observations,  though  they  have  taken  so  great  a 
space  to  be  set  down  in,  were  yet  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds.  My  visitor  was,  indeed,  on  fire  with  somber  ex- 
citement. 

"Have  you  got  it?"  he  cried.  "Have  you  got  it?" 
And  so  lively  was  his  impatience  that  he  even  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  and  sought  to  shake  me. 

I  put  him  back,  conscious  at  his  touch  of  a  certain  icy 
j)ang  along  my  blood.  "Come,  sir,"  said  I.  "You  forget 
that  I  have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 
Be  seated,  if  you  please."  And  I  showed  him  an  example, 
and  sat  down  myself  in  my  customary  seat  and  with  as 
fair  an  imitation  of  my  ordinary  manner  to  a  patient,  as 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  nature  of  my  preoccupations, 
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and  the  horror  I  had  of  my  visitor,  would  sufrer  me  to 
muster. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Lanyon,"  he  replied,  civilly 
enough.  "What  you  say  is  very  well  founded,  and  my 
impatience  has  shown  its  heels  to  my  politeness.  I  come 
here  at  the  instance  of  your  colleague.  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll, 
on  a  piece  of  business  of  some  moment;  and  I  under- 
stood— "  he  paused  and  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and 
I  could  see,  in  spite  of  his  collected  manner,  that  he  was 
wrestling  against  the  approaches  of  hysteria — "I  under- 
stood a  drawer — " 

But  here  I  took  pity  on  my  visitor's  suspense,  and  some 
perhaps  on  my  own  growing  curiosity. 

"There  it  is,  sir,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  drawer,  where 
it  lay  on  the  floor  behind  a  table  and  still  covered  with 
the  sheet. 

He  sprung  to  it,  and  then  paused,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart;  I  could  hear  his  teeth  grate  with  the  con- 
^allsive  action  of  his  jaws;  and  his  face  was  so  ghastly  to 
see  that  I  grew  alarmed  both  for  his  life  and  reason. 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  I. 

He  turned  a  dreadful  smile  to  me,  and  as  if  with  the 
decision  of  despair,  plucked  away  at  the  sheet.  At  sight 
of  the  contents  he  uttered  one  loud  sob  of  such  immense 
relief  that  I  sat  petrified.  And  the  next  moment,  in  a 
voice  that  was  already  fairly  well  under  control,  "Plave 
you  a  graduated  glass?"  he  asked. 

I  rose  from  my  place  with  something  of  an  effort,  and 
gave  him  what  he  asked. 

He  thanked  me  with  a  smiling  nod,  measured  out  a  few 
minims  of  the  red  tincture  and  added  one  of  the  powders. 
The  mixture,  whicli  was  at  first  of  a  reddish  hue,  began, 
in  proportion  as  the  crystals  melted,  to  ])righten  in  color, 
to  effervesce  audibly,  and  to  throw  off  small  fumes  of 
vapor.  Suddenly  and  at  tlie  same  moment  the  ebullition 
ceased  and  the  com])oun(l  changed  to  a  dark  pury^le,  which 
faded  again  more  slowly  to  a  watery  green.  INIy  visitor, 
who  had  watched  these  metanior]^hos(\s  Avith  a  keen  eye, 
smiled,  set  down  the  glass  upon  the  table,  and  then  turned 
and  looked  upon  me  with  an  air  of  scrutiny. 
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"And  now,"  said  he,  "to  settle  what  remains.  Will 
yon  be  wise?  will  you  be  guided?  will  you  suffer  me  to  take 
this  glass  in  my  hand  and  to  go  forth  from  your  house 
without  further  parley?  or  has  the  greed  of  curiosity  too 
much  command  of  you  ?  Think  before  you  answer,  for  it 
shall  be  done  as  you  decide.  As  you  decide,  you  shall  be 
left  as  you  were  before,  and  neither  richer  nor  wiser,  un- 
less the  sense  of  service  rendered  to  a  man  in  mortal  dis- 
tress may  be  counted  as  a  kind  of  riches  of  the  soul.  Or, 
if  you  shall  so  prefer  to  choose,  a  new  province  of  knowl- 
edge and  new  avenues  to  fame  and  power  shall  be  laid 
open  to  you,  here,  in  this  room,  upon  the  instant;  and 
your  sight  shall  be  blasted  by  a  prodigy  to  stagger  the 
unbelief  of  Satan." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  affecting  a  coolness  that  I  was  far  from 
truly  possessing,  "you  speak  enigmas,  and  you  will,  per- 
hajDS,  not  wonder  that  I  hear  you  with  no  very  strong  im- 
pression of  belief.  But  I  have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
inexplicable  services  to  pause  before  I  see  the  end." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  my  visitor.  "Lanyon,  you  remem- 
ber your  vows :  what  follows  is  under  the  seal  of  our  pro- 
fession. And  now,  you  who  have  so  long  been  bound  to 
the  most  narrow  and  material  views,  you  who  have  denied 
the  virtue  of  transcendental  medicine,  vou  who  have 
derided  your  superiors — behold!" 

He  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drank  at  one  gulp.  A 
cry  followed;  he  reeled,  staggered,  clutched  at  the  table, 
and  held  on,  staring  with  injected  eyes,  gasping  with 
open  mouth;  and,  as  I  looked,  there  came,  I  thought,  a 
change;  he  seemed  to  swell;  his  face  became  suddenly 
black,  and  the  features  seemed  to  melt  and  alter — and  the 
next  moment  I  had  sprung  to  my  feet  and  leaped  back 
against  the  w^all,  my  arm  raised  to  shield  me  from  that 
prodigy,  my  mind  submerged  in  terror. 

"Oh,  God!"  I  screamed,  and  "Oh,  God!"  again  and 
again;  for  there  before  my  eyes — pale  and  shaking,  and 
half  fainting,  and  groping  before  him  with  his  hands, 
like  a  man  restored  from  death — there  stood  Henry 
Jekyll ! 

What  he  told  me  in  the  next  hour  I  can  not  bring  my 
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mind  to  set  on  paper.  I  saw  what  I  saw,  I  heard  what  I 
heard,  and  my  soul  sickened  at  it;  and  yet  now,  when  that 
sight  has  faded  from  my  eyes,  I  ask  myself  if  I  believe  it, 
and  I  can  not  answer.  Sly  life  is  shaken  to  its  roots; 
sleep  has  left  me;  the  deadliest  terror  sits  by  me  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  I  feel  that  my  days  are  num- 
bered, and  that  I  must  die ;  and  yet  I  shall  die  incredulous. 
As  for  the  moral  turx:)itude  that  man  unveiled  to  me,  even 
with  tears  of  penitence,  I  can  not,  even  in  memory,  dwell 
on  it  without  a  start  of  horror.  I  will  say  but  one  thing, 
Utterson,  and  that  (if  you  can  bring  your  mind  to  credit 
it)  will  be  more  than  enough.  The  creature  who  crept  into 
my  house  that  night  was,  on  Jekyll's  own  confession, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hyde,  and  hunted  for  in  every 
corner  of  the  land  as  the  murderer  of  Carew. 

Hastie  Lanyon. 


HENRY  JEKYLL^'S  FULL  STATEMENT  OF  THE   CASE 

I  WAS  born  in  the  year  18 —  to  a  large  fortune,  en- 
dowed besides  with  excellent  parts,  inclined  by  nature 
to  industry,  fond  of  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  good 
among  my  fellow  men,  and  thus,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, with  every  guarantee  of  an  honorable  and  distin- 
guished future.  And  indeed  the  w^orst  of  my  faults  was 
a  certain  impatient  gaiety  of  disposition,  such  as  has  made 
the  happiness  of  many,  but  such  as  I  found  it  hard  to 
reconcile  with  my  imperious  desire  to  carry  my  head  high, 
and  wear  a  more  than  commonly  grave  countenance  be- 
fore the  public.  Hence  it  came  about  that  I  concealed 
my  pleasures ;  and  that  when  I  reached  years  of  reflection, 
and  began  to  look  round  me  and  take  stock  of  my  prog- 
ress and  position  in  the  world,  I  stood  already  committed 
to  a  profound  duplicity  of  life.  Many  a  man  would  have 
even  blazoned  such  irregularities  as  I  was  guilty  of;  but 
from  the  high  views  that  I  had  set  before  me,  I  regarded 
and  hid  them  with  an  almost  morbid  sense  of  shame.  It 
was  thus  rather  the  exacting  nature  of  my  aspirations 
than  any  particular  degradation  in  my  faults,  that  made 
me  what  I  was,  and,  with  even  a  deeper  trench  than  in  the 
majority  of  men,  severed  in  me  those  provinces  of  good 
and  ill  which  divide  and  compound  man's  dual  nature.  In 
this  case,  I  was  driven  to  reflect  deeply  and  inveterately 
on  that  hard  law  of  life,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion 
and  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  springs  of  distress. 

Though  so  profound  a  double-dealer,  I  was  in  no  sense 
a  hypocrite ;  both  sides  of  me  were  in  dead  earnest ;  I  was 
no  more  myself  when  I  laid  aside  restraint  and  plunged 
in  shame,  than  when  I  labored,  in  the  eye  of  day,  at  the 
furtherance  of  knowledge  or  the  relief  of  sorrow  and 
suff'ering.      And   it   chanced   that   the    direction    of   my 
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scientific  studies,  which  led  wholly  toward  the  mystic  and 
the  transcendental,  reacted  and  shed  a  strong  light  on 
this  consciousness  of  the  perennial  war  among  my  mem- 
bers. With  every  day,  and  from  both  sides  of  my  intelli- 
gence, the  moral  and  the  intellectual,  I  thus  drew  steadily 
nearer  to  that  truth,  by  whose  partial  discovery  I  have 
been  doomed  to  such  a  dreadful  shipwreck;  that  man  is 
not  truly  one,  but  truly  two.  I  say  two,  because  the  state 
of  my  own  knowledge  does  not  pass  beyond  that  point. 
Others  will  follow,  others  will  outstrip  me  on  the  same 
lines;  and  1  hazard  the  guess  that  man  will  be  ultimately 
known  for  a  mere  polity  of  multifarious,  incongruous^ 
and  independent  denizens. 

I,  for  my  part,  from  the  nature  of  my  life,  advanced 
infallibly  in  one  direction,  and  in  one  direction  only.  It 
was  on  the  moral  side,  and  in  my  own  person,  that  I 
learned  to  recognize  the  thorough  and  primitive  duality 
of  man ;  I  saw  that,  of  the  two  natures  that  contended  in 
the  field  of  my  consciousness,  even  if  I  could  rightly  be 
said  to  be  either,  it  was  only  because  I  was  radically  both ; 
and  from  an  earl}^  date,  even  before  the  course  of  my 
scientific  discoveries  had  begun  to  suggest  the  most  naked 
possibility  of  such  a  miracle,  I  had  learned  to  dwell  with 
pleasure,  as  a  beloved  day-dream,  on  the  thought  of  the 
separation  of  these  elements.  If  each,  I  told  myself, 
could  but  be  housed  in  separate  identities,  life  would  be 
relieved  of  all  that  was  unbearable;  the  unjust  might  go 
his  way,  delivered  from  the  aspirations  and  remorse  of  his 
more  upright  twin;  and  the  just  could  walk  steadfastly  and 
securely  on  his  upward  ])ath,  doing  the  good  things  in 
which  he  found  his  ])leasure,  and  no  longer  exposed  to 
disgrace  and  ])enitence  l)y  the  haiuls  of  this  extraneous 
evil.  It  was  the  curse  of  mankind  that  these  incongruous 
fagots  were  thus  ])ound  together— that  in  the  agoni/ed 
womb  of  consciousness,  these  polar  twins  should  be  con- 
tinuously struggling.     How,  then,  were  they  dissociated? 

I  was  so  far  in  my  reflections  when,  as  1  have  said,  a 
sidelight  began  to  shine  u])()n  the  subject  from  the  labora- 
tory table.  I  began  to  ])ei*ceive  more  dee])ly  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been  stated,  the  trembling  immateriality,  the  mist- 
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like  transience,  of  this  seemingly  so  solid  body  in  which 
we  walk  attired.  Certain  agents  I  found  to  have  the 
power  to  shake  and  to  pluck  back  that  fleshy  vestment, 
even  as  a  wind  might  toss  the  curtains  of  a  pavilion.  For 
two  good  reasons,  I  w^ill  not  enter  deeply  into  this  scien- 
tific branch  of  my  confession.  First,  because  I  have  been 
made  to  learn  that  the  doom  and  burden  of  our  life  is 
bound  forever  on  man's  shoulders,  and  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  cast  it  off,  it  but  returns  upon  us  with  more 
imfamiliar  and  more  awful  pressure.  Second,  because, 
as  my  narrative  will  make,  alas !  too  evident,  my  discoveries 
were  incomplete.  Enough,  then,  that  I  not  only  recog- 
nized my  natural  body  for  the  mere  aura  and  effulgence 
of  certain  of  the  powers  that  made  up  my  sj^irit,  but  man- 
aged to  compound  a  drug  by  which  these  powers  should 
be  dethroned  from  their  supremacy,  and  a  second  form 
and  countenance  substituted,  none  the  less  natural  to  me 
because  they  were  the  expression,  and  bore  the  stamp,  of 
lower  elements  in  my  soul. 

I  hesitated  long  before  I  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of 
practise.  I  knew  well  that  I  risked  death;  for  any  drug 
that  so  potently  controlled  and  shook  the  very  fortress  of 
identity,  might  by  the  least  scruple  of  an  overdose  or  at 
the  least  inopportunity  in  the  moment  of  exhibition,  ut- 
terly blot  out  that  immaterial  tabernacle  which  I  looked 
to  it  to  change.  But  the  temptation  of  a  discovery  so 
singular  and  profound  at  last  overcame  the  suggestions 
of  alarm.  I  had  long  since  prepared  my  tincture ;  I  pur- 
chased at  once,  from  a  firm  of  wholesale  chemists,  a  large 
quantity  of  a  particular  salt  which  I  knew,  from  my  ex- 
periments, to  be  the  last  ingredient  required ;  and  late  one 
accursed  night,  I  compounded  the  elements,  w^atched  them 
boil  and  smoke  together  in  the  glass,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion had  subsided,  with  a  strong  glow  of  courage,  drank 
off  the  potion. 

The  most  racking  pangs  succeeded;  a  grinding  in  the 
bones,  deadly  nausea,  and  a  horror  of  the  spirit  that  can 
not  be  exceeded  at  the  hour  of  birth  or  death.  Then  these 
agonies  began  swiftly  to  subside,  and  I  came  to  myself  as 
if  out  of  a  great  sickness.     There  was  something  stranjge 
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in  my  sensations,  something  indescribably  new  and,  from 
its  very  novelty,  incredibly  sweet.  I  felt  younger,  lighter, 
happier  in  body;  within  I  was  conscious  of  a  heady  reck- 
lessness, a  current  of  disordered  sensual  images  running 
like  a  mill  race  in  my  fancy,  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
obligation,  an  unknown  but  not  an  innocent  freedom  of 
the  soul.  I  knew  myself,  at  the  first  breath  of  this  new 
life,  to  be  more  wicked,  tenfold  more  wicked,  sold  a  slave 
to  my  original  evil;  and  the  thought,  in  that  moment, 
braced  and  delighted  me  like  wine.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands,  exulting  in  the  freshness  of  these  sensations;  and 
in  the  act,  I  was  suddenly  aware  that  I  had  lost  in  stature. 

There  was  no  mirror,  at  that  date,  in  my  room;  that 
which  stands  beside  me  as  I  write,  was  brought  there  later 
on  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  these  transformations. 
The  night,  however,  was  far  gone  into  the  morning — the 
morning,  black  as  it  was,  was  nearly  ripe  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  day — the  inmates  of  my  house  were  locked  in 
the  most  rigorous  hours  of  slumber;  and  I  determined, 
flushed  as  I  was  with  hope  and  triumph,  to  venture  in  my 
new  shape  as  far  as  to  my  bedroom.  I  crossed  the  yard, 
wherein  the  constellations  looked  down  upon  me,  I  could 
have  thought,  with  wonder,  the  first  creature  of  that  sort 
that  their  unsleeping  vigilance  had  yet  disclosed  to  them; 
I  stole  through  the  corridors,  a  stranger  in  my  own  house; 
and  coming  to  my  room,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
appearance  of  Edward  Hyde. 

I  must  here  speak  by  theory  alone,  saying  not  that 
wliich  I  know,  but  that  which  I  suppose  to  be  most  prob- 
able. The  evil  side  of  my  nature,  to  wliicli  T  had  now 
transferred  the  stamping  efficacy,  was  less  robust  and  less 
developed  tlian  tlie  good  wliicli  T  had  just  de])nsed. 
Again,  in  tlie  course  of  my  life,  which  had  Inrn,  after  all, 
nine-tenths  a  life  of  efl'ort,  virtue,  and  control,  it  had  been 
much  less  exercised  and  niueli  less  exhansted. 

And  hence,  as  I  think,  it  came  a])()ut  that  Edward  Hyde 
was  so  much  smaller,  slighter,  and  younger  than  Henry 
Jekyll.  Even  as  good  shone  ni)on  the  countenance  of  the 
one,  evil  was  written  broadly  and  ])lainly  on  tlu^  i'aee  of 

the  other.     Evil  besides  (which  I   must  still  believe  to  be 
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the  lethal  side  of  man)  had  left  on  that  body  an  imprint 
of  deformity  and  decay.  And  yet  when  I  looked  upon 
that  ugly  idol  in  the  glass,  I  was  conscious  of  no  repug- 
nance, rather  of  a  leap  of  welcome.  This,  too,  was  my- 
self. It  seemed  natural  and  human.  In  my  eyes  it  bore 
a  livelier  image  of  the  spirit,  it  seemed  more  express  and 
single,  than  the  imperfect  and  divine  countenance  I  had 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  call  mine.  And  in  so  far  I 
was  doubtless  right.  I  have  observed  that  when  I  wore 
the  semblance  of  Edward  Hyde,  none  could  come  near  to 
me  at  first  without  a  ^nsible  misgiving  of  the  flesh.  This, 
as  I  take  it,  was  because  all  human  beings,  as  we  meet 
them,  commingled  out  of  good  and  evil;  and  Edward 
Hyde,  alone  in  the  ranks  of  mankind,  was  pure  evil. 

I  lingered  but  a  moment  at  the  mirror;  the  second  and 
conclusive  experiment  had  yet  to  be  attempted;  it  yet  re- 
mained to  be  seen  if  I  had  lost  my  identity  beyond  redemp- 
tion and  must  flee  before  daylight  from  a  house  that  was 
no  longer  mine ;  and  hurrying  back  to  my  cabinet,  I  once 
more  prepared  and  drank  the  cup,  once  more  suffered  the 
pangs  of  dissolution,  and  came  to  myself  once  more  ^^ith 
the  character,  the  stature,  and  the  face  of  Henrv  Jekvll. 

That  night  I  had  come  to  the  fatal  crossroads.  Had  I 
approached  my  discovery  in  a  more  noble  spirit,  had  I 
risked  the  experiment  while  under  the  empire  of  generous 
or  pious  aspirations,  all  must  have  ])een  otherw^ise,  and 
from  tliese  agonies  of  death  and  birth  I  had  come  forth 
an  angel  instead  of  a  fiend.  The  drug  had  no  discrimi- 
]iating  action;  it  was  neither  diabolical  nor  divine;  it  but 
shook  the  doors  of  the  prison-house  of  my  disposition;  and 
like  the  captives  of  Philippi,  that  w^hich  stood  within  ran 
forth.  At  that  time  my  virtue  slumbered;  my  evil,  kept 
awake  by  ambition,  was  alert  and  swift  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion; and  tlie  thing  that  was  projected  was  Edward  Hyde. 
Hence,  although  I  had  now  two  cliaracters  as  well  as  two 
appearances,  one  was  wholly  evil,  and  the  other  was  still 
the  old  Henry  Jekyll,  that  incongruous  compound  of 
whose  reformation  and  improvement  I  had  already 
leai-ned  to  despair.  The  movement  was  thus  wholly 
toward  the  worse. 
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Even  at  that  time,  I  had  not  yet  conquered  my  aversion 
to  the  dryness  of  a  hfe  of  study.  I  would  still  be  merrily 
disposed  at  times;  and  as  my  pleasures  were  (to  say  the 
least)  undignified,  and  I  was  not  only  well  known  and 
highly  considered,  but  growing  toward  the  elderly  man, 
this  incoherency  of  my  life  was  daily  growing  more  un- 
welcome. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  my  new  power  tempted  me 
until  I  fell  in  slavery.  I  had  but  to  drink  the  cup  to 
doff  at  once  the  body  of  the  noted  professor,  and  to  as- 
sume, like  a  thick  cloak,  that  of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled 
at  the  notion ;  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  humorous ; 
and  I  made  my  preparations  with  the  most  studious  care. 
I  took  and  furnished  that  house  in  Soho,  to  which  Hyde 
was  tracked  by  the  police;  and  engaged  as  a  housekeeper 
a  creature  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  silent  and  unscrupu- 
lous. On  the  other  side,  I  announced  to  my  servants  that 
a  Mr.  Hyde  (whom  I  described)  was  to  have  full  liberty 
and  power  about  my  house  in  the  Square;  and  to  parry 
mishaps,  I  even  called  and  made  myself  a  familiar  object, 
in  my  second  character.  I  next  drew  up  that  will  to  which 
you  so  much  objected;  so  that  if  anything  befell  me  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Jekyll  I  could  enter  on  that  of  Edward 
Hyde  without  pecuniary  loss.  And  thus  fortified,  as  I 
supposed,  on  every  side,  I  began  to  profit  by  the  strange 
immunities  of  my  position. 

Men  have  before  hired  bravos  to  transact  tlieir  crimes, 
while  their  own  person  and  reputation  sat  under  shelter. 
I  was  the  first  that  ever  did  so  for  his  ])leasurcs.  I  was 
the  first  that  could  thus  plod  in  the  ])ublic  eye  with  a  load 
of  genial  respectability,  and  in  a  moment,  like  a  school- 
lK)y,  strip  off  these  lendings  and  s])ring  headlong  into  the 
sea  of  liberty.  Hut  for  me,  in  my  ini])enetrablc  mantle, 
the  safety  was  complete.  Think  of  it — I  did  not  even 
exist!  I^et  me  but  escape  into  my  laboratory  door,  give 
me  but  a  second  or  two  to  mix  and  swallow  the  draft 
that  I  had  always  standing  ready;  and  whatever  he  had 
done,  Edward  Hyde  would  pass  away  like  the  stain  of 
breath  upon  a  mirror;  and  there  in  his  stead,  (juietly  at 
home,  trinmiing  the  midnight  lamp  in  his  study,  a  man 
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who  could  afford  to  laugh  at  suspicion,  would  be  Henry 
Jekyll. 

The  pleasures  which  I  made  haste  to  seek  in  my  dis- 
guise were,  as  I  have  said,  undignified ;  I  would  scarce  use 
a  harder  term.  But  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Hvde,  thev 
soon  began  to  turn  toward  the  monstrous.  When  I  would 
come  back  from  these  excursions,  I  was  often  plunged 
into  a  kind  of  wonder  at  my  vicarious  depravity.  This 
familiar  that  I  called  out  of  mv  own  soul,  and  sent  forth 
alone  to  do  his  good  pleasure,  was  a  being  inherently 
malign  and  villainous;  his  every  act  and  thought  centered 
on  self;  drinldng  pleasure  with  bestial  avidity  from  one 
degree  of  torture  to  another;  relentless  like  a  man  of 
stone.  Henry  Jekyll  stood  at  times  aghast  before  the  acts 
of  Edward  Hyde;  but  the  situation  was  apart  from  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  insidiously  relaxed  the  grasp  of  conscience. 
It  was  Hyde,  after  all,  and  Hyde  alone,  that  was  guilty. 
Jekyll  was  no  worse;  he  woke  again  to  his  good  qualities 
seemingly  unimpaired;  he  would  even  make  haste,  v>here 
it  was  possible,  to  undo  the  evil  done  by  Hyde.  And  thus 
his  conscience  slumbered. 

Into  the  details  of  the  infamy  at  which  I  thus  connived 
(for  even  now  I  can  scarce  grant  that  I  committed  it)  I 
have  no  design  of  entering;  I  mean  but  to  point  out  the 
warnings  and  the  successive  steps  with  which  my  chastise- 
ment approached.  I  met  with  one  accident  which,  as  it 
brought  on  no  consequence,  I  shall  no  more  than  mention. 
An  act  of  cruelty  to  a  child  aroused  against  me  the  anger 
of  a  passer-by,  whom  I  recognized  the  other  day  in  the 
person  of  your  kinsman;  the  doctor  and  the  child's  family 
joined  him;  there  were  moments  when  I  feared  for  my 
life;  and,  at  last,  in  order  to  pacify  their  too  just  resent- 
ment, Edward  Hyde  had  to  bring  them  to  the  door,  and 
pay  them  in  a  check  drawn  in  the  name  of  Henry  Jekyll. 
But  this  danger  was  easily  eliminated  from  the  future, 
by  opening  an  account  at  another  bank  in  the  name  of 
Edward  Hyde  himself;  and  when,  by  sloping  my  own 
hand  backward,  I  had  supplied  my  double  with  a  signa- 
ture, I  thought  I  sat  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

Some  two  months  before  the  mui^der  of  Sir  Danvers, 
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I  had  been  out  for  one  of  my  adventures,  had  returned 
at  a  late  hour,  and  woke  the  next  day  in  bed  with  some- 
what odd  sensations.  It  was  in  vain  I  looked  about  me; 
in  vain  I  saw  the  decent  furniture  and  tall  proportions  of 
my  room  in  the  square;  in  vain  that  I  recognized  the  pat- 
tern of  the  bed  curtains  and  the  design  of  the  mahogany 
frame ;  something  still  kept  insisting  that  I  was  not  v/here 
I  was,  that  I  had  not  wakened  where  I  seemed  to  be,  but 
in  the  little  room  in  Soho  where  I  was  accustomed  to  sleep 
in  the  body  of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled  to  myself,  and, 
in  my  psychological  way,  began  lazily  to  inquire  into  the 
elements  of  this  illusion,  occasionally,  even  as  I  did  so, 
dropping  back  into  a  comfortable  morning  doze.  I  was 
still  so  engaged  when,  in  one  of  my  more  wakeful  mo- 
ments, my  eyes  fell  upon  my  hand.  Now  the  hand  of 
Henry  Jekyll  (as  you  have  often  remarked)  was  profes- 
sional in  shape  and  size;  it  was  large,  firm,  white,  and 
comely.  But  the  hand  which  I  now  saw,  clearly  enough, 
in  the  yellow  light  of  a  mid-London  morning,  lying  half 
shut  on  the  bedclothes,  was  lean,  corded,  knuckly,  of  a 
dusky  pallor  and  thickly  shaded  with  a  swart  growth  of 
hair.     It  was  the  hand  of  Edward  Hyde. 

I  must  have  stared  upon  it  for  near  half  a  minute,  simk 
as  I  was  in  the  mere  stupidity  of  wonder,  before  terror 
woke  up  in  my  breast  as  sudden  and  startling  as  the  crash 
of  cymbals ;  and  bounding  from  my  bed,  I  rushed  to  the 
mirror.  At  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes,  my  blood  was 
changed  into  something  exquisitely  thin  and  icy.  Yes,  I 
had  gone  to  bed  Henry  Jekyll,  I  had  awakened  Edward 
Hyde.  How  was  this  to  be  explained?  I  asked  myself; 
and  then,  with  another  l)ound  of  terror — how  was  it  to 
be  remedied?  It  was  well  on  in  the  morning:  the  servants 
were  up;  all  my  drugs  were  in  the  cabinet — a  long  jour- 
ney down  two  })airs  of  stairs,  through  the  back  passage, 
across  the  oj)en  conrt  and  throngh  the  anatomical  theater, 
from  where  I  was  then  standing  horror-struck.  It  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  cover  my  face;  but  of  what  use  was 
that,  when  I  was  nnai)le  to  conceal  the  alteration  in  my 
stature?  And  then  with  an  overpowering  sweetness  of 
reli:?  it  came  back  upon  my  mind  that  the  servants  were 
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already  used  to  the  coming  and  going  of  my  second  self. 
I  had  soon  dressed,  as  well  as  I  was  :  ble,  in  clothes  of  my 
own  size ;  had  soon  passed  through  the  house,  where  Brad- 
shaw  stared  and  drew  back  at  seeing  ]Mr.  Hyde  at  such 
an  hour  and  in  such  a  strange  array;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Dr.  Jekyll  had  returned  to  his  ovm  shape  and  was  sitting 
with  a  darkened  brow,  to  make  a  feint  of  breakfasting. 

Small  indeed  was  my  appetite.  This  inexplicable  inci- 
dent, this  reversal  of  my  previous  experience,  seemed, 
like  the  Babylonian  finger  on  the  wall,  to  be  spelling  out 
the  letters  of  my  judgment;  and  I  began  to  reflect  more 
seriously  than  ever  before  on  the  issues  and  possibilities 
of  my  double  existence.  That  part  of  me  which  I  had  the 
power  of  projecting,  had  lately  been  much  exercised  and 
nourished;  it  had  seemed  to  me  of  late  as  though  the  body 
of  Edward  Hyde  had  grown  in  stature,  as  though  (when 
I  wore  that  form)  I  w^ere  conscious  of  a  more  generous 
tide  of  blood;  and  I  began  to  spy  a  danger  that,  if  this 
w^ere  much  prolonged,  the  balance  of  my  nature  might  be 
permanently  overthrown,  the  power  of  voluntary  change 
be  forfeited,  and  the  character  of  Edward  Hyde  become 
irrevocably  mine.  The  power  of  the  drug  had  not  been 
always  equally  displayed.  Once,  very  early  in  my  career, 
it  had  totally  failed  me;  since  then  I  had  been  obliged  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  double,  and  once,  v/ith  infinite 
risk  of  death,  to  treble  the  amount ;  and  those  rare  uncer- 
tainties had  cast  hitherto  the  sole  shadow  on  my  content- 
ment. Now,  however,  and  in  the  light  of  that  morning's 
accident,  I  was  led  to  remark  that  whereas,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  difficulty  had  been  to  throw  oif  the  body  of 
Jekyll,  it  had  of  late,  gradually  but  decidedly,  transferred 
itself  to  the  other  side.  All  things  therefore  seemed  to 
point  to  this :  that  I  was  slowly  losing  hold  of  my  original 
and  better  self,  and  becoming  slowly  incorporated  with 
my  second  and  worse. 

Between  these  two,  I  now  felt  I  had  to  choose.  Jf v  two 
natures  had  memory  in  common,  but  all  other  faculties 
were  most  unequally  shared  between  them.  Jekyll  (who 
was  composite)  now  with  the  most  sensitive  a])prelien- 
sions,  now  with  a  greedy  gusto,  projected  and  shared  in 
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the  pleasures  and  adventures  of  Hyde ;  but  Hyde  was  in- 
different to  Jekyll,  or  but  remembered  him  as  the  moun- 
tain bandit  remembers  the  cavern  in  which  he  conceals 
himself  from  pursuit.  Jekyll  had  more  than  a  father's 
interest;  Hyde  had  more  than  a  son's  indifference.  To 
cast  in  my  lot  with  Jekyll,  was  to  die  to  those  appetites 
which  I  had  long  secretly  indulged  and  had  of  late  begun 
to  pamper.  To  cast  it  in  with  Hyde  was  to  die  to  a  thou- 
sand interests  and  aspirations,  and  to  become,  at  a  blow 
and  forever,  despised  and  friendless.  The  bargain  might 
appear  unequal;  but  there  was  still  another  consideration 
in  the  scales ;  for  while  Jekyll  would  suffer  smartingly  in 
the  fires  of  abstinence,  Hyde  would  not  be  even  conscious 
of  all  that  he  had  lost.  Strange  as  my  circumstances  were, 
the  terms  of  this  debate  are  as  old  and  commonplace  as 
man;  much  the  same  inducements  and  alarms  cast  the  die 
for  any  tempted  and  trembling  sinner;  and  it  fell  out 
with  me,  as  it  falls  with  so  vast  a  majority  of  my  fellows, 
that  I  chose  the  better  part  and  was  found  wanting  in 
the  strength  to  keep  to  it. 

Yes,  1  preferred  the  elderly  and  discontented  doctor, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  cherishing  honest  hopes;  and 
bade  a  resolute  farewell  to  the  liberty,  the  comparative 
youth,  the  light  step,  leaping  impulses  and  secret  pleas- 
ures, that  I  had  enjoyed  in  the  disguise  of  Hyde.  1  made 
this  choice  perhaps  with  some  unconscious  reservation,  for 
I  neither  gave  up  the  house  in  Soho,  nor  destroyed  tlie 
clothes  of  Edward  Hyde,  which  still  lay  ready  in  my 
cabinet.  For  two  months,  however,  I  was  tiiie  to  my  de- 
termination ;  for  two  months,  I  led  a  life  of  sucli  severity 
as  I  had  never  before  attained  to,  and  enjoyed  the  com- 
pensation of  an  aj)pr()ving  conscience.  Rut  time  began  at 
last  to  obliterate  the  freshness  of  my  ahu-ni;  the  ])raises  of 
conscience  began  to  grow  into  a  thing  of  course;  1  began 
to  be  tortured  with  tln'oes  and  longings,  as  of  Hyde 
struggling  after  freedom;  and  at  last,  in  an  hour  of  moral 
weakness,  I  once  again  compounded  and  swallowed  the 
transforming  draft. 

I  do  not  suppose  that,  when  a  drunkard  reasons  with 
himself  upon  his  vice,  he  is  once  out  of  live  hundred  times 
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affected  by  the  dangers  that  he  runs  through  his  brutish, 
physical  hisensibihty;  neither  had  I,  long  as  I  had  con- 
sidered my  position,  made  enough  allowance  for  the  com- 
plete moral  insensibility  and  insensate  readiness  to  evil, 
which  were  the  leading  characters  of  Edward  Hyde.  Yet 
it  was  by  these  that  I  was  punished.  Jly  devil  had  been 
long  caged,  he  came  out  roaring.  I  was  conscious,  even 
when  I  took  the  draft,  of  a  more  unbridled,  a  more  furious 
propensity  to  ill.  It  must  have  been  this,  I  suppose,  that 
stirred  in  my  soul  that  tempest  of  impatience  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  civilities  of  my  unhappy  victim ;  I  declare, 
at  least,  before  God,  no  man  morally  sane  could  have  been 
guilty  of  that  crime  upon  so  pitiful  a  provocation;  and 
that  I  struck  in  no  more  reasonable  spirit  than  that  in 
which  a  sick  child  may  break  a  plaything.  But  I  had 
voluntarily  stripped  myself  of  all  those  balancing  instincts, 
by  which  even  the  worst  of  us  continues  to  walk  with  some 
degree  of  steadiness  among  temptations;  and  in  my  case, 
to  be  tempted,  however  slightly,  was  to  fall. 

Instantly  the  spirit  of  hell  awoke  in  me  and  raged. 
With  a  transport  of  glee  I  mauled  the  unresisting  body, 
tasting  delight  from  every  blow;  and  it  was  not  till  weari- 
ness had  begun  to  succeed,  that  I  was  suddenly,  in  the  top 
fit  of  my  delirium,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  cold 
thrill  of  teiTor.  A  mist  dispersed;  I  saw  my  life  to  be 
forfeit,  and  fled  from  the  scene  of  these  excesses,  at  once 
glorying  and  trembling,  my  lust  of  evil  gratified  and 
stimulated,  my  love  of  life  screwed  to  the  topmost  peg. 
I  ran  to  the  house  in  Soho  and  (to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure)  destroyed  my  paj>ers;  thence  I  set  out  through  the 
lamplit  streets,  in  the  same  divided  ecstasy  of  mind,  gloat- 
ing on  my  crime,  light-headedly  devising  others  in  the 
future,  and  yet  still  hastening  and  still  barkening  in  my 
wake  for  the  steps  of  the  avenger.  Hyde  had  a  song  upon 
his  lips  as  he  compounded  the  draft,  and  as  he  drank  it, 
pledged  the  dead  man.  The  pangs  of  transformation  had 
not  done  tearing  him,  before  Henry  Jekyll,  with  streaming 
tears  of  gratitude  and  remorse,  had  fallen  upon  his  knees 
and  lifted  liis  clasped  hands  to  God.  The  veil  of  self- 
indulgence  was  rent  from  head  to  foot,  I  saw  my  life  as 
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a  whole ;  I  followed  it  up  from  the  days  of  childhood,  when 
I  had  walked  with  my  father's  hand,  and  through  the  self- 
denying  toils  of  my  professional  life,  to  arrive  again  and 
again,  with  the  same  sense  of  unreality,  at  the  damned  hor- 
rors of  the  evening. 

I  could  have  screamed  aloud;  I  sought  with  tears  and 
prayers  to  smother  down  the  crowd  of  hideous  images  and 
sounds  with  which  my  memory  swarmed  against  me;  and 
still,  between  the  petitions,  the  ugly  face  of  my  iniquity 
stared  into  my  soul.  As  the  acuteness  of  this  remorse 
began  to  die  away,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  joy.  The 
problem  of  my  conduct  was  solved.  Hyde  was  thence- 
forth impossible;  whether  I  would  or  not,  I  was  now  con- 
fined to  the  better  part  of  my  existence;  and  oh,  how  I 
rejoiced  to  think  it!  with  what  willing  humility  I  embraced 
anew  the  restrictions  of  natural  life!  with  what  sincere 
renunciation  I  locked  the  door  by  which  I  had  so  often 
gone  and  come,  and  ground  the  key  under  my  heel! 

The  next  day  came  the  news  that  the  murder  had  been 
discovered,  that  the  guilt  of  Hyde  was  patent  to  the  world, 
and  that  the  victim  was  a  man  high  in  public  estimation. 
It  was  not  only  a  crime,  it  had  been  a  tragic  folly.  I  think 
I  was  glad  to  know  it;  I  think  I  was  glad  to  have  my 
better  impulses  tlius  buttressed  and  guarded  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scaffold.  Jekyll  was  now  my  city  of  refuge; 
let  but  Hyde  peep  out  an  instant,  and  the  hands  of  all 
men  would  be  raised  to  take  and  slay  him. 

I  resolved  in  my  future  conduct  to  redeem  the  past;  and 
I  can  say  with  honesty  that  my  resolve  was  fruitful  of 
some  good.  You  know  yourself  how  earnestly  in  tlie  last 
nioiitlis  of  last  year  I  labored  to  rehcve  suffering;  you 
know  that  mucli  was  done  for  others,  and  that  the  days 
passed  quietly,  almost  liaj)])ily,  for  myself.  Nor  can  I 
truly  say  that  I  wearied  of  this  beneficent  and  inn(x*cnt 
life;  I  think  instead  that  I  daily  enjoyed  it  more  com- 
pletely; but  I  was  still  cursed  with  my  duality  of  purpose; 
and  as  the  first  edge  of  my  j)enitence  wore  ()fl\  the  lower 
side  of  me,  so  long  indulged,  so  recently  chained  down, 
iK^gan  to  growl  for  license.  Xot  that  T  (lr(\'U]ie(l  of  re- 
suscitiiting  Hyde,  the  bare  idea  oC  that  would  startle  me 
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to  frenzy;  no,  it  was  in  my  own  person,  that  I  was  once 
more  tempted  to  trifle  with  my  conscience;  and  it  was  as 
an  ordinary  secret  sinner,  that  1  at  last  fell  before  the 
assaults  of  temptation. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things;  the  most  capacious 
measure  is  flJled  at  last ;  and  this  brief  condescension  to  my 
evil  Anally  destroyed  the  balance  of  my  soul.  And  yet  I 
was  not  alarmed;  the  fall  seemed  natural,  like  a  return 
to  the  old  days  before  I  had  made  my  discovery.  It  was  a 
fine,  clear,  January  day,  wet  under  foot  where  the  frost 
had  melted,  but  cloudless  overhead;  and  the  Regent's 
Park  was  full  of  winter  chirrupings,  and  sweet  with  spring 
odors.  I  sat  in  the  sun  on  a  bench;  the  animal  within  me 
licking  the  chops  of  memory;  the  spiritual  side  a  little 
drowsed,  promising  subsequent  penitence,  but  not  yet 
moved  to  begin.  After  all,  I  reflected,  I  was  like  my 
neighbors ;  and  then  I  smiled,  comparing  myself  with  other 
men,  comparing  my  active  good-will  with  the  lazy  cruelty 
of  their  neglect.  And  at  the  very  moment  of  that  vain- 
glorious thought,  a  qualm  came  over  me,  a  horrid  nausea 
and  the  most  deadly  shuddering.  These  passed  awa}^,  and 
left  me  faint;  and  then,  as  in  its  turn  the  faintness  sub- 
sided, I  began  to  be  aware  of  a  change  in  the  temper  of 
my  thoughts,  a  greater  boldness,  a  contempt  of  danger, 
a  solution  of  the  bonds  of  obligation.  I  looked  do^^^l ;  my 
clothes  hung  formlessly  on  my  shrunken  limbs;  the  hand 
that  lay  on  my  knee  was  corded  and  hairy.  I  was  once 
more  Edward  Hyde.  A  moment  before  I  had  been  safe 
of  all  men's  respect,  wealthy,  beloved — the  cloth  laying 
for  me  in  the  dining-room  at  home;  and  now  I  was  the 
common  quarry  of  mankind,  hunted,  houseless,  a  known 
murderer,  thrall  to  the  gallows. 

]\Iv  reason  wavered,  but  it  did  not  fail  me  utterly.  I  have 
more  than  once  observed  that,  in  my  second  character,  my 
faculties  seemed  sharpened  to  a  point  and  my  spirits  more 
tensely  elastic;  thus  it  came  about  that,  where  Jekyll  per- 
haps might  have  succumbed,  H^^de  rose  to  the  importance 
of  tlie  moment.  My  drugs  were  in  one  of  the  presses  of 
my  cabinet;  how  was  I  to  reach  them?  That  was  the 
problem  that  (crushing  my  temples  in  my  hands)  I  set  my- 
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self  to  solve.  The  laboratory  door  I  had  closed.  If  I 
sought  to  enter  by  the  house,  my  own  servants  would  con- 
sign me  to  the  gallows.  I  saw  I  must  employ  another 
hand,  and  thought  of  Lanyon.  How  was  he  to  be  reached? 
how  persuaded^  Supposing  that  I  escaped  capture  in  the 
streets,  how  was  I  to  make  my  way  mto  his  presence?  and 
how  should  I,  an  unknown  and  displeasing  visitor,  prevail 
on  the  famous  physician  to  rifle  the  study  of  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Jekyll?  Then  I  remembered  that  of  my  original 
character,  one  part  remained  to  me ;  I  could  w  rite  my  own 
hand;  and  once  I  had  conceived  that  kindling  spark,  the 
way  that  I  must  follow  became  lighted  up  from  end  to  end. 

Thereupon,  I  arranged  my  clothes  as  best  I  could,  and 
summoning  a  passing  hansom,  drove  to  aa-  hotel  in  Port- 
land Street,  the  name  of  which  I  chanced  to  remember. 
At  my  appearance  (which  was  indeed  comical  enough, 
however  tragic  a  fate  these  garments  covered)  the  driver 
could  not  conceal  his  mirth.  I  gnashed  my  teeth  upon  him 
with  a  gust  of  devilish  fury;  and  the  smile  withered  from, 
his  face — happily  for  him — yet  more  happily  for  myself, 
for  in  another  instant  I  had  certainly  dragged  him  from 
his  perch.  At  the  inn,  as  1  entered,  I  looked  about  me 
with  so  black  a  countenance  as  made  the  attendants  trem- 
ble; not  a  look  did  they  exchange  in  my  presence;  but  ob- 
sequiously took  my  orders,  led  me  to  a  private  room,  and 
brougjit  me  wherewithal  to  write.  Hyde,  in  danger  of  his 
life,  was  a  creature  new  to  me;  shaken  with  inordinate 
anger,  strung  to  the  pitch  of  murder,  lusting  to  inllict 
pain.  Yet  the  creature  was  astute;  mastered  his  fury  with 
a  great  effort  of  the  will;  composed  liis  two  important  let- 
ters, one  to  I^anyon  and  one  to  Poole;  and  that  he  might 
receive  actual  evidence  of  tlieir  being  [)()sted,  sent  them 
out  with  directions  that  they  should  be  registered. 

Thenceforward,  he  sat  all  day  over  the  lire  in  the  private 
room,  gnawing  his  nails;  there  he  dined,  sitting  alone  with 
his  fears,  the  waiter  visibly  (juailing  before  his  eye;  and 
thence,  when  the  nii»'lit  was  i'ullv  come,  he  set  forth  in  the 
corner  of  a  closed  cab,  and  was  driven  to  and  i'ro  alxnit 
the  streets  of  the  city.  He,  1  say — 1  can  n()t  say  1.  That 
child  of  hell  had  nothin^^  human;  nnthiiiLT  lived  in  him  but 
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fear  and  hatred.  Aiid  when  at  last,  thinking  the  driver 
had  begun  to  grow  suspicious,  he  discharged  the  cab  and 
ventured  on  foot,  attired  in  his  misfitting  clothes,  an  ob- 
ject marked  out  for  observation,  into  the  midst  of  the 
nocturnal  passengers,  these  two  base  passions  raged  within 
him  like  a  tempest.  He  walked  fast,  hunted  by  his  fears, 
chattering  to  himself,  skulking  through  the  less  frequented 
thoroughfares,  counting  the  minutes  that  still  divided  him 
from  midnight.  Once  a  woman  spoke  to  him,  offering, 
I  think,  a  box  of  lights.  He  smote  her  in  the  face,  and 
she  fled. 

When  I  came  to  myself  at  Lanyon's,  the  horror  of  my 
old  friend  perhaps  affected  me  somewhat ;  I  do  not  know ; 
it  w^as  at  least  but  a  drop  in  the  sea  to  the  abhorrence  with 
which  I  looked  back  upon  these  hours.  A  change  had 
come  over  me.  It  was  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  gallows, 
it  was  the  horror  of  being  Hyde  that  racked  me.  I  re- 
ceived Lanyon's  condemnation  partly  in  a  dream;  it  was 
partly  in  a  dream  that  I  came  home  to  my  own  house  and 
got  into  bed.  I  slept  after  the  prostration  of  the  day,  with 
a  stringent  and  profound  slumber  which  not  even  the 
nightmares  that  wrung  me  could  avail  to  break.  I  awoke 
in  the  morning  shaken,  weakened  but  refreshed.  I  still 
hated  and  feared  the  thought  of  the  brute  that  slept  within 
me,  and  I  had  not  of  course  forgotten  the  appalling 
dangers  of  the  day  before;  but  I  was  once  more  at  home, 
in  my  own  house,  and  close  to  my  drugs;  and  gratitude 
for  my  escape  shone  so  strong  in  my  soul  that  it  almost 
rivaled  the  brightness  of  hope. 

I  was  stepping  leisurely  across  the  court  after  break- 
fast, drinking  the  chill  of  the  air  with  pleasure,  when  I 
was  seized  again  with  those  indescribable  sensations  that 
heralded  the  change;  and  I  had  but  the  time  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  my  cabinet,  before  I  was  once  again  raging  and 
freezing  with  the  passions  of  Hyde.  It  took  on  this  occa- 
sion a  double  dose  to  recall  me  to  myself;  and  alas!  six 
hours  after,  as  I  sat  looking  sadly  in  the  fire,  the  pangs 
returned,  and  the  drug  had  to  be  readministered.  In  short, 
from  that  day  forth  it  seemed  only  by  a  great  effort  as 
of  gymnastics,  and  only  under  the  immediate  stimulation 
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of  the  drug,  that  I  was  able  to  wear  the  countenance  of 
JekylL  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  I  would  be 
taken  with  the  premonitory  shudder;  above  all,  if  I  slept, 
or  even  dozed  for  a  moment  in  my  chair,  it  was  always  as 
Hyde  that  I  awakened.  Under  the  strain  of  this  continu- 
ally impending  doom  and  by  the  sleeplessness  to  which  I 
now  condemned  myself,  ay,  even  beyond  what  I  had 
thought  possible  to  man,  I  became,  in  my  own  person,  a 
creature  eaten  up  and  emptied  by  fever,  languidly  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  solely  occupied  by  one 
thought:  the  horror  of  my  other  self.  But  when  I  slept, 
or  when  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  wore  off*,  I  would  leap 
almost  without  transition  ( for  the  pangs  of  transformation 
grew  daily  less  marked)  into  the  possession  of  a  fancy 
brimming  with  images  of  terror,  a  soul  boiling  with  cause- 
less hatreds,  and  a  body  that  seemed  not  strong  enough  to 
contain  the  raging  energies  of  life. 

The  powers  of  Hyde  seemed  to  have  grown  with  the 
sickliness  of  Jekyll.  And  certainly  the  hate  that  now 
divided  them  was  equal  on  each  side.  With  Jekyll,  it  was 
a  thing  of  vital  instinct.  He  had  now  seen  the  full  de- 
formity of  that  creature  that  shared  w4th  him  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  was  coheir  with  him  to 
death;  and  beyond  these  hnks  of  community,  which  in 
themselves  made  the  most  poignant  part  of  his  distress,  he 
thought  of  H3^de,  for  all  his  energy  of  life,  as  of  some- 
thing not  only  hellish  but  inorganic.  This  was  the  shock- 
ing thing;  that  the  slime  of  the  pit  seemed  to  utter  cries 
and  voices;  that  the  amorphous  dust  gesticulated  and 
sinned;  that  what  was  dead  and  had  no  shape  sliould  usurp 
the  offices  of  life.  And  this  again,  that  this  insurgent 
horror  was  knit  to  him  closer  than  a  wife,  closer  thaii  an 
eye  lay  caged  in  his  flesh,  wlicre  he  heard  it  mutter  and  felt 
it  struggle  to  lie  born ;  and  at  every  hour  of  weakness,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  slimiber,  ])revailed  against  him,  and 
deposed  liim  out  of  life. 

Tlie  hatred  of  Hyde  for  Jekyll  was  of  a  diff^crent  order. 
His  terror  of  the  gallows  drove  him  continually  to  commit 
temporary  suicide,  and  return  to  his  subordinate  station 
of  a  part  instead  of  a  j)ers()n;  but  he  loatlu'd  tlie  necessity. 
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he  loathed  the  despondency  into  which  Jekyll  was  now 
fallen,  and  he  resented  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  him- 
self regarded.  Hence  the  ape-like  tricks  that  he  would 
play  me,  scrawling  in  my  own  hand  blasphemies  on  the 
pages  of  my  books,  burning  the  letters  and  destroying 
the  portrait  of  my  father ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  fear  of  death,  he  would  long  ago  have  ruined  himself 
in  order  to  involve  me  in  the  ruin.  But  his  love  of  life  is 
wonderful;  I  go  further;  I  who  sicken  and  freeze  at  the 
mere  thought  of  him,  when  I  recall  the  abjection  and  pas- 
sion of  this  attachment,  and  when  I  know  how  he  fears 
my  power  to  cut  him  off  by  suicide,  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  pity  him. 

It  is  useless,  and  the  time  awfully  fails  me,  to  prolong 
this  description;  no  one  has  ever  suffered  such  torments, 
let  that  suffice;  and  yet  even  to  these,  habit  brought — no, 
not  alleviation — but  a  certain  callousness  of  soul,  a  certain 
acquiescence  of  despair;  and  my  punishment  might  have 
gone  on  for  years,  but  for  the  last  calamity  which  has  now 
fallen,  and  which  has  finally  severed  me  from  my  own 
face  and  nature.  My  provision  of  the  salt,  which  had 
never  been  renewed  since  the  date  of  the  first  experiment, 
began  to  run  low.  I  sent  out  for  a  fresh  supply,  and 
mixed  the  draft;  the  ebullition  followed,  and  the  first 
change  of  color,  not  the  second;  I  drank  it,  and  it  was 
without  efficacy.  You  will  learn  from  Poole  how  I  have 
had  London  ransacked ;  it  was  in  vain ;  and  I  am  now  per- 
suaded that  my  first  supply  was  impure,  and  that  it  was 
that  unknown  impurity  which  lent  efficacy  to  the  draft. 

About  a  week  has  passed,  and  I  am  now  finishing  this 
statement  under  the  influence  of  the  last  of  the  old 
powders.  This,  then,  is  the  last  time,  short  of  a  miracle, 
that  Henry  Jekyll  can  think  his  own  thoughts,  or  see  his 
own  face  (now  how  sadly  altered!)  in  the  glass.  Nor 
must  I  delay  too  long  to  bring  my  writing  to  an  end ;  for 
if  my  narrative  has  hitherto  escaped  destruction,  it  has 
been  by  a  combination  of  great  prudence  and  great  good 
hick.  Should  the  throes  of  change  take  me  in  the  act  of 
writing  it,  Hyde  will  tear  it  in  pieces;  but  if  some  time 
shall  have  elapsed  after  I  have  laid  it  by,  his  wonderful 
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selfishness  and  circumspection  for  the  moment  will  prob- 
ably save  it  once  again  from  the  action  of  his  ape-like 
spite.  And  indeed  the  doom  that  is  closing  on  us  both, 
has  already  changed  and  crushed  him.  Half  an  hour 
from  now,  when  I  shall  again  and  forever  reindue  that 
hated  personality,  I  know  how  I  shall  sit  shuddering  and 
weeping  in  my  chair,  or  continue,  with  the  most  strained 
and  fear-struck  ecstasy  of  listening,  to  pace  up  and  down 
this  room  ( my  last  earthly  refuge ) ,  and  give  ear  to  every 
sound  of  menace.  Will  Hyde  die  upon  the  scaffold?  or 
will  he  find  courage  to  release  himself  at  the  last  moment? 
God  knows;  I  am  careless;  this  is  my  true  hour  of  death, 
and  what  is  to  follow  concerns  another  than  myself.  Here 
then,  as  I  lay  down  the  pen  and  proceed  to  seal  up  my 
confession,  I  bring  the  life  of  that  unhappy  Henry  Jekyll 
to  an  end. 
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THE  MISADVENTURES  OF 
JOHN  NICHOLSON 

I 

IN    WHICH    JOHN    SOWS   THE    WIND 

JOHN  VAREY  NICHOLSON  was  stupid;  yet, 
stupider  men  than  he  are  now  sprawling  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  lauding  themselves  as  the  authors  of  their 
own  distinction.  He  was  of  a  fat  habit,  even  from  boy- 
hood,  and  inclined  to  a  cheerful  and  cursory  reading  of 
the  face  of  life ;  and  possibly  this  attitude  of  mind  was  the 
original  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  Beyond  this  hint 
philosophy  is  silent  on  his  career,  and  superstition  steps 
in  with  the  more  ready  explanation  that  he  was  detested 
of  the  gods. 

His  father — that  iron  gentleman — had  long  ago  en- 
throned himself  on  the  heights  of  the  Disruption  Princi- 
ples. What  these  are  (and  in  spite  of  their  grim  name 
they  are  quite  innocent)  no  array  of  terms  would  render 
thinkable  to  the  merely  English  intelligence;  but  to  the 
Scot  they  often  prove  unctuously  nourishing,  and  ]Mr. 
Nicholson  found  in  them  the  milk  of  lions.  About  the 
period  when  the  churches  convene  at  Edinburgh  in  tlieir 
annual  assemblies,  he  was  to  be  seen  descending  the  mound 
in  tlie  com|)any  of  divers  red-lieadcd  clergymen:  these 
voluble,  he  only  contributing  oracular  nods,  brief  negatives, 
and  the  austere  s])ectacle  of  his  stretched  up])cr  lip.  The 
names  of  Candlish  and  Bcgg  were  fre(|uently  in  these 
interviews,  and  occasionally  the  talk  ran  on  the  Residuary 
Establishment  and  the  doings  of  one  TiCe.  A  stranger  to 
the  tight  little  theological  kingdom  Scotland  might  have 
listened  and  gathered  literally  nothing.    And  ]Mr.  Nichol- 
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son  (who  was  not  a  dull  man)  knew  this,  and  raged  at  it. 
He  knew  there  was  a  vast  world  outside,  to  whom  Dis- 
ruption Principles  were  as  the  chatter  of  the  tree-top  apes ; 
the  paper  brought  him  chill  whiffs  from  it;  he  had  met 
Englishmen  who  had  asked  lightly  if  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  then  had  failed  to  be  much 
interested  by  his  elucidation  of  that  nice  point;  it  was  an 
evil,  wild,  rebellious  world,  lying  sunk  in  dozenedness,  for 
nothing  short  of  a  Scot's  word  will  paint  this  Scotsman's 
feelings.  And  when  he  entered  into  his  own  house  in 
Randolph  Crescent  (south  side),  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  his  heart  swelled  with  security.  Here,  at  least,  was 
a  citadel  impregnable  by  right-hand  defections  or  left- 
hand  extremes.  Here  w^as  a  family  where  prayers  came 
at  the  same  hour,  where  the  Sabbath  literature  w^as  un- 
impeachably  selected,  where  the  guest  who  should  have 
leaned  to  any  false  opinion  was  instantly  set  down,  and 
over  which  there  reigned  all  week,  and  grew  denser  on 
Sundays,  a  silence  that  was  agreeable  to  his  ear,  and  a 
gloom  that  he  found  comfortable. 

JNIrs.  Nicholson  had  died  about  thirty,  and  left  him  with 
three  children:  a  daughter  two  years,  and  a  son  about 
eight  years  younger  than  John;  and  John  himself,  the 
unlucky  bearer  of  a  name  infamous  in  English  history. 
The  daughter,  Maria,  was  a  good  girl — dutiful,  pious, 
dull,  but  so  easily  startled  that  to  speak  to  her  was  quite 
a  perilous  enterprise.  "I  don't  think  I  care  to  talk  about 
that,  if  you  please,"  she  would  say,  and  strike  the  boldest 
speechless  by  her  unmistakable  pain;  this  upon  all  topics 
— dress,  pleasure,  morality,  politics,  in  which  the  formula 
was  changed  to  "my  papa  thinks  otherwise,"  and  even 
religion,  unless  it  was  approached  with  a  particular  whi- 
ning tone  of  voice.  Alexander,  the  younger  brother,  was 
sickly,  clever,  fond  of  books  and  drawing,  and  full  of 
satirical  remarks.  In  the  midst  of  these,  imagine  that 
natural,  clumsy,  unintelligent,  and  mirthful  animal,  John ; 
mighty  well-behaved  in  comparison  with  other  lads,  al- 
though not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  house  in  Randolph 
Crescent;  full  of  a  sort  of  blundering  affection,  full  of 
caresses  which  were  never  very  warmly  received;  full  of 
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sudden  and  loud  laughter  which  rang  out  in  that  still 
house  like  curses.  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  had  a  great  fund 
of  humor,  of  the  Scots  order — intellectual,  turning  on  the 
observation  of  men;  his  own  character,  for  instance — if 
he  could  have  seen  it  in  another — would  have  been  a  rare 
feast  to  him;  but  his  son's  empty  guffaws  over  a  broken 
plate,  and  empty,  almost  light-hearted  remarks,  struck 
him  with  pain  as  the  indices  of  a  weak  mind. 

Outside  the  family  John  had  early  attached  himself 
(much  as  a  dog  may  follow  a  marquis)  to  the  steps  of 
Alan  Houston,  a  lad  about  a  year  older  than  himself,  idle, 
a  trifle  wild,  the  heir  to  a  good  estate  which  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  a  rigorous  trustee,  and  so  royally  content 
with  himself  that  he  took  John's  devotion  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  intimacy  was  gall  to  Mr.  Nicholson;  it  took 
his  son  from  the  house,  and  he  was  a  jealous  parent;  it 
kept  him  from  the  office,  and  he  was  a  martinet;  lastly, 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  ambitious  for  his  family  (in  which, 
and  the  Disruption  Principles,  he  entirely  lived),  and  he 
hated  to  see  a  son  play  second  fiddle  to  an  idler.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  ordered  that  the  friendship  should  cease 
— an  unfair  command,  though  seemingly  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy;  and  John,  saying  nothing,  continued 
to  disobey  the  order  under  the  rose. 

John  was  nearly  nineteen  when  he  was  one  day  dis- 
missed rather  earlier  than  usual  from  his  father's  office, 
where  he  was  studying  the  practise  of  the  law.  It  was 
Saturday;  and  except  that  he  had  a  matter  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pocket  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hand 
over  to  the  Britisli  Linen  Com])any's  Bank,  he  had  the 
whole  afternoon  at  his  disposal.  lie  went  by  Prince's 
Street  enjoying  the  mild  snnsliine,  and  the  Httle  thrill  of 
easterly  wind  that  tossed  the  Hags  along  that  terrace  (^f 
])alaces,  and  tumbled  the  green  trees  in  the  garden.  The 
band  was  playing  down  in  the  valley  under  the  castle;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  ])ipers,  he  lieard  their  wild 
sounds  with  a  stirring  of  the  blood.  Something  distantly 
martial  woke  in  him;  and  lie  thought  of  Miss  Mackenzie, 
whom  he  was  to  meet  that  day  at  dinner. 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  should  have  gone  direct ly 
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to  the  bank,  but  right  in  the  way  stood  the  bilHard-room 
of  the  hotel  where  Alan  was  almost  certain  to  be  found; 
and  the  temptation  proved  too  strong.  He  entered  the 
billiard-room,  and  was  instantly  greeted  by  his  friend,  cue 
in  hand. 

"Nicholson,"  said  he,  **I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  pound 
or  two  till  Monday." 

"You've  come  to  the  right  shop,  haven't  you?"  returned 
John.    "I  have  twopence." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Alan.  "You  can  get  some.  Go  and 
borrow  at  your  tailor's;  they  all  do  it.  Or  I'll  tell  you 
what:  pop  your  watch." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  John.  "But  how  about  my 
father?" 

"How  is  he  to  know?  He  doesn't  wind  it  up  for  you  at 
night,  does  he?"  inquired  Alan,  at  w^hich  John  guffawed. 
"No,  seriously;  I  am  in  a  fix,"  continued  the  tempter.  "I 
have  lost  some  money  to  a  man  here.  I'll  give  it  to  you 
to-night,  and  you  can  get  the  heirloom  out  again  on 
Monday.  Come;  it's  a  small  service,  after  all.  I  would 
do  a  good  deal  more  for  you." 

Whereupon  John  went  forth,  and  pawned  his  gold 
watch  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Froggs,  85 
Pleasance.  But  the  nervousness  that  assailed  him  at  the 
door  of  that  inglorious  haunt — a  pawnshop — and  the 
effort  necessary  to  invent  the  pseudonym  which,  somehow, 
seemed  to  him  a  necessary  part  of  the  procedure,  had  taken 
more  time  than  he  imagined ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
billiard-room  with  the  spoils,  the  bank  had  already  closed 
its  doors. 

This  was  a  shrewd  knock.  "A  piece  of  business  had 
been  neglected."  He  heard  these  words  in  his  father's 
trenchant  voice,  and  trembled,  and  then  dodged  the 
thought.  After  all,  who  was  to  loiow?  He  must  carry 
four  hundred  pounds  about  with  him  till  IMonday,  when 
the  neglect  could  be  surreptitiously  repaired;  and  mean- 
while, he  was  free  to  pass  the  afternoon  on  the  encircling 
divan  of  the  billiard-room,  smoking  his  pipe,  sipping  a 
pint  of  ale,  and  enjoying  to  the  masthead  the  modest 
pleasures  of  admiration. 
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None  can  admire  like  a  young  man.  Of  all  youth's 
passions  and  pleasures,  this  is  the  most  common  and  least 
alloyed ;  and  every  flash  of  Alan's  black  eyes ;  every  aspect 
of  his  curly  head ;  every  graceful  reach,  every  easy,  stand- 
off attitude  of  waiting;  ay,  and  down  to  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  wrist-links,  were  seen  by  John  through  a  luxurious 
glory.  He  valued  himself  by  the  possession  of  that  royal 
friend,  hugged  himself  upon  the  thought,  and  swam  in 
warm  azure;  his  own  defects,  like  vanquished  difficulties, 
becoming  things  on  which  to  plume  himself.  Only  when 
he  thought  of  Miss  Mackenzie  there  fell  upon  his  mind  a 
shadow  of  regret;  that  young  lady  was  worthy  of  better 
things  than  plain  John  Nicholson,  still  known  among 
schoolmates  by  the  derisive  name  of  "Fatty";  and  he  felt, 
if  he  could  chalk  a  cue,  or  stand  at  ease,  with  such  careless 
grace  as  Alan,  he  could  approach  the  object  of  his  senti- 
ments with  a  less  crushing  sense  of  inferiority. 

Before  they  parted,  Alan  made  a  proposal  that  was 
startling  in  the  extreme.  He  would  be  at  Collette's  that 
night  about  twelve,  he  said.  Why  should  not  John  come 
there  and  get  the  money?  To  go  to  Collette's  was  to  see 
life,  indeed;  it  was  wrong;  it  was  against  the  laws;  it 
partook,  in  a  very  dingy  manner,  of  adventure.  Were 
it  known,  it  was  the  sort  of  exploit  that  disconsidered  a 
young  man  for  good  with  the  more  serious  classes,  but 
gave  him  a  standing  with  the  riotous.  And  yet  Collette's 
was  not  a  hell;  it  could  not  come,  without  vaulting  hyper- 
bole, under  the  rubric  of  a  gilded  saloon ;  and,  if  it  was  a 
sin  to  go  there,  the  sin  was  merely  local  and  municipal. 
Collette  (whose  name  I  do  not  know  how  to  s])cll,  for  I 
was  never  in  e])ist()lary  communication  with  tliat  hos])itable 
outlaw)  was  sini])ly  an  luiliccnscd  ]^ublican,  wlio  gave 
sup])crs  after  eleven  at  niglit,  tlie  Kdinbni-gli  hour  of 
closing.  I  f  you  belonged  to  a  club  you  could  get  a  much 
better  su])pcr  at  the  same  hour,  and  lose  not  a  jot  in  public 
esteem.  But  if  you  lacked  that  qualification,  and  were  an 
hungered,  or  inclined  toward  conviviality  at  unlawful 
hours,  Collette's  was  your  only  ]^ort.  You  were  very  ill- 
supplied.  The  company  was  not  recruited  from  the 
Senate  or  the  Church,  though  the  Bar  was  very  well  repre- 
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sented  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  flew  in  the  face  of 
my  country's  laws,  and,  taking  my  reputation  in  my  hand, 
penetrated  into  that  grim  supper-house.  And  Collette's 
frequenters,  thrillingly  conscious  of  wrongdoing  and  "that 
two-handed  engine  (the  policeman)  at  the  door,'*  were 
perhaps  inclined  to  somewhat  feverish  excess.  But  the 
place  was  in  no  sense  a  very  bad  one;  and  it  is  somewhat 
strange  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  how  it  had  acquired 
its  dangerous  repute. 

In  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  a  man  may  debate  a 
project  to  ascend  the  Matterhorn  or  to  cross  Africa,  John 
considered  Alan's  proposal,  and,  greatly  daring,  accepted 
it.  As  he  walked  home,  the  thoughts  of  this  excursion 
out  of  the  safe  places  of  life  into  the  w^ld  and  arduous, 
stirred  and  stiniggled  in  his  imagination  with  the  image  of 
Miss  Mackenzie — incongruous  and  yet  kindred  thoughts, 
for  did  not  each  imply  unusual  tightening  of  the  pegs  of 
resolution?  did  not  each  woo  him  forth  and  warn  him  back 
again  into  himself? 

Between  these  two  considerations,  at  least,  he  was  more 
than  usually  moved;  and  when  he  got  to  Randolph  Cres- 
cent, he  quite  forgot  the  four  hundred  pounds  in  the  inner 
pocket  of  his  greatcoat,  hung  up  the  coat,  with  its  rich 
freight,  upon  his  particular  pin  of  the  hat-stand;  and  in 
the  very  action  sealed  his  doom. 


II 

IN   WHICH    JOHN   REAPS   THE   WHIRLWIND 

ABOUT  half -past  ten  it  was  John's  brave  good  fortune 
/%  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Mackenzie,  and  escort 
JL  3L  her  home.  The  night  was  chill  and  starry;  all 
the  way  eastward  the  trees  of  the  different  gardens  rustled 
and  looked  black.  Up  the  stone  gully  of  Leith  Walk, 
when  they  came  to  cross  it,  the  breeze  made  a  rush  and  set 
the  flames  of  the  street-lamps  quavering ;  and  when  at  last 
they  had  mounted  to  the  Royal  Terrace,  where  Captain 
Mackenzie  lived,  a  great  salt  freshness  came  in  their  faces 
from  the  sea.  These  phases  of  the  walk  remained  written 
on  John's  memory,  each  emphasized  by  the  touch  of  that 
light  hand  on  his  arm;  and  behind  all  these  aspects  of  the 
nocturnal  city  he  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  a  picture  of  the 
lighted  drawing-room  at  home  where  he  had  sat  talking 
with  Flora ;  and  his  father,  from  the  other  end,  had  looked 
on  with  a  kind  and  ironical  smile.  John  had  read  the 
significance  of  that  smile,  which  might  have  escaped  a 
stranger.  Mr.  Nicholson  had  remarked  his  son's  entan- 
glement with  satisfaction,  tinged  by  humor;  and  his  smile, 
if  it  still  was  a  thought  contemptuous,  had  implied 
consent. 

At  the  captain's  door  the  girl  held  out  her  hand,  witli  a 
certain  emphasis;  and  John  took  it,  and  kept  it  a  little 
longer,  and  said,  ''Good  night,  Flora,  dear,"  and  was  in- 
stantly thrown  into  much  fear  by  his  presumption.  But 
she  only  laughed,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  !)cll;  and 
while  she  was  waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  kept  close  in 
the  porch,  and  talked  to  him  from  that  point  as  out  of  a 
fortification.  She  had  a  knitted  shawl  over  her  head;  her 
blue  Highland  eyes  took  the  liglit  from  the  neighboring 
street-lamp  and  s[)ai-kled;  and  when  tlie  door  opened  and 
closed  upon  her,  John  felt  ci'uc^lly  alone. 
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He  proceeded  slowly  back  along  the  terrace  in  a  tender 
glow;  and  when  he  came  to  Greenside  Church,  he  halted 
in  a  doubtful  niind.  Over  the  crown  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
to  his  left,  lay  the  way  to  Collette's,  where  Alan  would 
soon  be  looking  for  his  arrival,  and  where  he  would  now 
have  no  more  consented  to  go  than  he  would  have  wilfully 
wallowed  in  a  bog;  the  touch  of  the  girl's  hand  on  his 
sleeve,  and  the  kindly  light  in  his  father's  eyes,  both  loudly 
forbidding.  But  right  before  him  was  the  way  home, 
which  pointed  only  to  bed,  a  place  of  little  ease  for  one 
whose  fancy  was  strung  to  the  lyrical  pitch,  and  whose 
not  very  ardent  heart  was  just  then  tumultuously  moved. 
The  hilltop,  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  the  company  of  the 
great  monuments,  the  sight  of  the  city  under  his  feet,  with 
its  hills  and  valleys  and  crossing  files  of  lamps,  drew  him 
by  all  he  had  of  the  poetic,  and  he  turned  that  way;  and 
by  that  quite  innocent  deflection,  ripened  the  crop  of  his 
venial  errors  for  the  sickle  of  destiny. 

On  a  seat  on  the  hill  above  Greenside  he  sat  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  looking  do^\Ti  upon  the  lamps  of  Edinburgh, 
and  up  at  the  lamps  of  heaven.  Wonderful  were  the  re- 
solves he  formed;  beautiful  and  kindly  were  the  vistas  of 
future  life  that  sped  before  him.  He  uttered  to  himself 
the  name  of  Flora  in  so  many  touching  and  dramatic  keys, 
that  he  became  at  length  fairly  melted  with  tenderness, 
and  could  have  sung  aloud.  At  that  juncture  a  certain 
creasing  in  his  greatcoat  caught  his  ear.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  forth  the  envelope  that  held 
the  money,  and  sat  stupefied.  The  Calton  Hill,  about  this 
period,  had  an  ill  name  of  nights;  and  to  be  sitting  there 
with  four  hundi^ed  pounds  that  did  not  belong  to  him  was 
hardly  wise.  He  looked  up.  There  was  a  man  in  a  very 
bad  hat  a  little  on  one  side  of  him,  apparently  looking  at 
the  scenery ;  from  a  little  on  the  other  a  second  night-walker 
was  drawing  very  quietly  near.  Up  jumped  John.  The 
envelope  fell  from  his  hands;  he  stooped  to  get  it,  and 
at  the  same  moment  both  men  ran  in  and  closed  with 
him. 

A  little  after,  he  got  to  his  feet  very  sore  and  shaken, 
the  poorer  by  a  purse  wliicli  contained  exactly  one  penny 
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postage-stamp,  by  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  by  the  all- 
important  envelope. 

Here  was  a  young  man  on  whom,  at  the  highest  point 
of  loverly  exaltation,  there  had  fallen  a  blow  too  sharp  to 
be  supported  alone;  and  not  many  hundred  yards  away 
his  greatest  friend  was  sitting  at  supper — ay,  and  even 
expecting  him.  Was  it  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  he 
should  run  there?  He  went  in  quest  of  sympathy — in 
quest  of  that  droll  article  that  we  all  suppose  ourselves  to 
want  when  in  a  strait,  and  have  agreed  to  call  advice ;  and 
he  went,  besides,  with  vague  but  rather  splendid  expecta- 
tions of  relief.  Alan  was  rich,  or  would  be  so  when  he 
came  of  age.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  might  remedy 
this  misfortune,  and  avert  that  dreaded  interview  with  Mr. 
Nicholson,  from  which  John  now  shrunk  in  imagination 
as  the  hand  draws  back  from  fire. 

Close  under  the  Calton  Hill  there  runs  a  certain  narrow 
avenue,  part  street,  part  by-road.  The  head  of  it  faces 
the  doors  of  the  prison;  its  tail  descends  into  the  sunless 
slums  of  the  Low  Calton.  On  one  hand  it  is  overhung  by 
the  crags  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  by  an  old  graveyard. 
Between  these  two  the  roadway  runs  in  a  trench,  sparsely 
lighted  at  night,  sparsely  frequented  by  day,  and  bordered, 
when  it  has?  cleared  the  place  of  tombs,  by  dingy  and  am- 
biguous houses.  One  of  these  was  the  house  of  Collette; 
and  at  his  door  our  ill-starred  John  was  presently  beating 
for  admittance.  In  an  evil  hour  he  satisfied  the  jealous 
inquiries  of  the  contraband  hotel-keeper;  in  an  evil  hour  he 
penetrated  into  the  somewhat  unsavory  interior.  Ahm, 
to  be  sure,  was  there,  seated  in  a  room  lighted  by  noisy 
gas-jets,  beside  a  dirty  table-cloth,  engaged  c^i  a  coarse 
meal,  and  in  the  com])any  of  several  tipsy  members  of  the 
junior  bar.  But  iVlari  was  not  sober;  he  had  lost  a  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  a  horse-race,  had  received  the  news  at 
dinner-time,  and  was  now,  in  default  of  any  ])ossil)le 
means  of  exti'ication,  drowning  the  memory  of  his  ])re- 
dicament.  He  to  help  .lohn!  The  thing  was  impossible: 
he  couldn't  help  himself. 

*'ir  you  hav^e  a  beast  of  a  father,"  said  he,  ''I  can  tell 
you  1  have  a  bnite  of  a  trustee." 
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"I'm  not  going  to  hear  my  father  called  a  beast,"  said 
John,  with  a  beating  heart,  feeling  that  he  risked  the  last 
sound  rivet  of  the  chain  that  bomid  him  to  life. 

But  Alan  was  quite  good-natured. 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  "Mos'  respec'able  man 
your  father."  And  he  introduced  his  friend  to  his  com- 
panions as  "old  Nicholson  the  what-d'ye-call-um's  son." 

John  sat  in  dumb  agony.  Collette's  foul  walls  and 
maculate  table-linen,  and  even  down  to  Collette's  vil- 
lainous casters,  seemed  like  objects  in  a  nightmare. 
And  just  then  there  came  a  knock  and  a  scurrying;  the 
police,  so  lamentably  absent  from  the  Calton  Hill,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene;  and  the  party,  taken  flagrante 
delicto,  with  their  glasses  at  their  elbow,  were  seized, 
marched  up  to  the  police  office,  and  all  duly  summoned 
to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  consequent  case  against  that 
arch-shebeener,  CoUette. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  and  a  mightily  sobered  company  that 
came  forth  again.  The  vague  terror  of  public  opinion 
weighed  generally  on  them  all ;  but  there  were  private  and 
particular  horrors  on  the  minds  of  individuals.  Alan 
stood  in  dread  of  his  trustees,  already  sorely  tried.  One 
of  the  group  was  the  son  of  a  country  minister,  another 
of  a  judge;  John,  the  unhappiest  of  all,  had  David 
Nicholson  to  father,  the  idea  of  facing  whom  on  such  a 
scandalous  subject  was  physically  sickening.  They  stood 
awhile  consulting  under  the  buttresses  of  Saint  Giles; 
thence  they  adjourned  to  the  lodgings  of  one  of  the 
number  in  North  Castle  Street,  where  (for  that  matter) 
they  might  have  had  quite  as  good  a  supper,  and  far 
better  drink,  than  in  the  dangerous  paradise  from  which 
they  had  been  routed.  There,  over  an  almost  tearful  glass, 
they  debated  their  position.  Each  explained  he  had  the 
world  to  lose  if  the  affair  went  on,  and  he  appeared  as  a 
witness.  It  was  remarkable  what  bright  prospects  were 
just  then  in  the  very  act  of  opening  before  each  of  that 
little  company  of  youths,  and  what  pious  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  their  families  began  now  to  well  from  them. 
Each,  moreover,  was  in  an  odd  state  of  destitution.  Not 
one  could  bear  his  share  of  the  fine;  not  one  but  evinced 
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a  wonderful  twinkle  of  hope  that  each  of  the  others  (in 
succession)  was  the  very  man  who  could  step  in  to  make 
good  the  deficit.  One  took  a  high  hand ;  he  could  not  pay 
his  share ;  if  it  went  to  a  trial,  he  should  bolt ;  he  had  always 
felt  the  English  Bar  to  be  his  true  sphere.  Another 
branched  out  into  touching  details  about  his  family,  and 
was  not  listened  to.  John,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorderly 
competition  of  poverty  and  meanness,  sat  stunned,  con- 
templating the  mountain  bulk  of  his  misfortunes. 

At  last,  upon  a  pledge  that  each  should  apply  to  his 
family  with  a  conmion  frankness,  this  convention  of  un- 
happy young  asses  broke  up,  went  down  the  common  stair, 
and  in  the  gray  of  the  spring  morning,  with  the  streets 
lying  dead  empty  all  about  them,  the  lamps  burning  on 
into  the  daylight  in  diminished  luster,  and  the  birds  be- 
ginning to  sound  premonitory  notes  from  the  groves  of 
the  town  gardens,  went  each  his  own  way  with  bowed  head 
and  echoing  footfall. 

The  rooks  were  awake  in  Randolph  Crescent;  but  the 
windows  looked  down,  discreetly  blinded,  on  the  return  of 
the  prodigal.  John's  pass-key  was  a  recent  privilege;  this 
was  the  first  time  it  had  been  used;  and,  oh!  with  what  a 
sickening  sense  of  his  unworthiness  he  now  inserted  it  into 
the  well-oiled  lock  and  entered  that  citadel  of  the  proprie- 
ties! All  slept;  the  gas  in  the  hall  had  been  left  faintly 
burning  to  light  his  return;  a  dreadful  stillness  reigned, 
broken  by  the  deep  ticking  of  the  eight-day  clock.  He  put 
the  gas  out,  and  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  waiting  and 
counting  the  minutes,  longing  for  any  himian  countenance. 
But  when  at  last  he  heard  the  alarm  spring  its  rattle  in 
the  lower  story,  and  the  servants  begin  to  be  about,  he 
instantly  lost  heart,  and  fled  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 


Ill 

IN   WHICH   JOHN   ENJOYS  THE   HARVEST   HOME 

SHORTLY  after  breakfast,  at  which  he  assisted  with 
a  highly  tragical  countenance,  John  sought  his 
father  where  he  sat,  presumably  in  religious  medi- 
tation, on  the  Sabbath  mornings.  The  old  gentleman 
looked  up  \\dth  that  sour,  inquisitive  expression  that  came 
so  near  to  smiling  and  was  so  different  in  effect. 

"This  is  a  time  when  I  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed,"  he 
said. 

*'I  know  that,"  returned  John;  "but  I  have — I  want 
— I've  made  a  dreadful  mess  of  it,"  he  broke  out,  and 
turned  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Nicholson  sat  silent  for  an  appreciable  time,  while 
his  unhappy  son  surveyed  the  poles  in  the  back  green,  and 
a  certain  yellow  cat  that  was  perched  upon  the  wall.  De- 
spair sat  upon  John  as  he  gazed;  and  he  raged  to  think 
of  the  dreadful  series  of  his  misdeeds,  and  the  essential 
innocence  that  lay  behind  them. 

"Well,"  said  the  father,  with  an  obvious  effort,  but  in 
very  quiet  tones,  "what  is  it?" 

"Maclean  gave  me  four  hundred  pounds  to  put  in  the 
bank,  sir,"  began  John;  "and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I've 
been  robbed  of  it!" 

"Robbed  of  it?"  cried  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  a  strong 
rising  inflection.  "Robbed?  Be  careful  what  you  say, 
John!" 

"I  can't  say  anything  else,  sir;  I  was  just  robbed  of  it," 
said  John,  in  desperation,  sullenly. 

"And  where  and  when  did  this  extraordinary  event  take 
place?"  inquired  the  father. 

"On  the  Calton  Hill  about  twelve  last  night." 

"The  Calton  Hill?"  repeated  Mr.  Nicholson.  "And 
what  where  you  doing  there  at  such  a  time  of  the  night?" 
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"Nothing,  sir,"  says  John. 

Mr.  Nicholson  drew  in  his  breath. 

"And  how  came  the  money  in  vour  hands  at  twelve  last 
night?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I  neglected  that  piece  of  business,"  said  John,  antici- 
pating comment;  and  then  in  his  own  dialect:  "I  clean 
forgot  all  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "it's  a  most  extraordinary 
story.    Have  you  communicated  with  the  police?" 

"I  have,"  answered  poor  John,  the  blood  leaping  to  his 
face.  "They  think  they  know  the  men  that  did  it.  I  dare 
say  the  money  will  be  recovered,  if  that  was  all,"  said  he, 
with  a  desperate  indifference,  Avhich  his  father  set  down  to 
levity  but  which  sprung  from  the  consciousness  of  worse 
behind. 

"Your  mother's  watch,  too?"  asked  Mr.  Nicholson. 

"Oh,  the  watch  is  all  right!"  cried  John.  "At  least,  I 
mean  I  was  coming  to  the  watch — the  fact  is,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I — I  pawned  the  watch  before.  Here  is 
the  ticket;  they  didn't  find  that;  the  watch  can  be  re- 
deemed; they  don't  sell  pledges."  The  lad  panted  out 
these  phrases,  one  after  another,  like  minute  guns;  but  at 
the  last  word,  which  rang  in  that  stately  chamber  like  an 
oath,  his  heart  failed  him  utterly  and  the  dreaded  silence 
settled  on  father  and  son. 

It  was  broken  by  ]\Ir.  Nicholson  picking  up  the  pawn- 
ticket. "John  Froggs,  85  Pleasance,"  he  read;  and  then 
turning  upon  John,  ^\ith  a  brief  flash  of  passion  and  dis- 
gust, "Who  is  John  Froggs?"  he  cried. 

"Nobody,"  said  John.    "It  was  just  a  name." 

"An  alias,"  his  father  commented. 

"Oh!  I  think  scarcely  quite  that,"  said  the  culprit;  "it*s 
a  form,  tliey  all  do  it,  the  man  seemed  to  understand,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  fun  over  the  name — " 

He  paused  at  that,  for  he  saw  his  father  wince  at  \he 
picture  like  a  man  physically  struck;  and  again  there  was 
silence. 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  last,  "that  I 
am  an  ungenerous  father.  I  have  never  grudged  you 
money  Hithin  reason,  for  any  avowable  pur])ose;   you  had 
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just  to  come  to  me  and  speak.  And  now  I  find  that  you 
have  forgotten  all  decency  and  all  natural  feeling,  and 
actually  pawned — pawned — your  mother's  watch.  You 
must  have  had  some  temptation;  I  will  do  you  the  justice 
to  suppose  it  was  a  strong  one.  What  did  you  want  with 
this  money?" 

*'I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,"  said  John.  ''It  will 
onl}^  make  you  angry." 

"I  will  not  be  fenced  with,"  cried  his  father.  ''There 
must  be  an  end  of  disingenuous  answers.  What  did  you 
M'^ant  with  this  money?" 

"To  lend  it  to  Houston,  sir,"  says  John. 

"I  thought  I  had  forbidden  you  to  speak  to  that  young 
man?"  asked  the  father. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John;  "but  I  only  met  him." 

"Where?"  came  the  deadly  question. 

And  "In  a  billiard-room"  was  the  damning  answer. 
Thus,  had  John's  single  departure  from  the  truth  brought 
instant  punishment.  For  no  other  purpose  but  to  see 
Alan  would  he  have  entered  a  billiard-room;  but  he  had 
desired  to  palliate  the  fact  of  his  disobedience,  and  now  it 
appeared  that  he  frequented  these  disreputable  haunts 
upon  his  own  account. 

Once  more  Mr.  Nicholson  digested  the  vile  tidings  in 
silence;  and  when  John  stole  a  glance  at  his  father's 
countenance,  he  was  abashed  to  see  the  marks  of  suffering. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  at  last,  "I  can  not  pre- 
tend not  to  be  simply  bowed  down.  I  rose  this  morning 
what  the  world  calls  a  happy  man — happy,  at  least,  in  a 
son  of  whom  I  thought  I  could  be  reasonably  proud — " 

But  it  was  beyond  human  nature  to  endure  this  longer, 
and  John  interrupted  almost  with  a  scream.  "Oh,  wheest!" 
he  cried,  "that's  not  all,  that's  not  the  worst  of  it — it's 
nothing!  How  could  I  tell  you  were  proud  of  me?  Oh! 
I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  had  known;  but  you  always  said  I 
was  such  a  disgrace!  And  the  dreadful  thing  is  this:  we 
were  all  taken  up  last  night,  and  we  have  to  pay  Collette's 
fine  among  the  six,  or  we'll  be  had  up  for  evidence — she- 
beening  it  is.  They  made  me  swear  to  tell  you;  but  for 
my  part,"  he  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "I  just  wish  that 
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I  was  dead!"  And  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  a  chair  and 
hid  his  face. 

Whether  his  father  spoke,  or  whether  he  remained  long 
in  the  room  or  at  once  departed,  are  points  lost  to  history. 
A  horrid  turmoil  of  mind  and  body ;  bursting  sobs ;  broken, 
vanishing  thoughts,  now  of  indignation,  now  of  remorse; 
broken  elementary  whifFs  of  consciousness,  of  the  smell 
of  the  horse-hair  on  the  chair  bottom,  of  the  jangling  of 
church  bells  that  now  began  to  make  day  horrible  through- 
out the  confines  of  the  city,  of  the  hard  floor  that  bruised 
his  knees,  of  the  taste  of  tears  that  found  their  way  into 
his  mouth:  for  a  period  of  time,  the  duration  of  which  I 
can  not  guess,  while  I  refuse  to  dwell  longer  on  its  agony, 
these  were  the  whole  of  God's  world  for  John  Nicholson. 

When  at  last,  as  by  the  touching  of  a  spring,  he  re- 
turned again  to  clearness  of  consciousness  and  even  a 
measure  of  composure,  the  bells  had  but  just  done  ring- 
ing, and  the  Sabbath  silence  was  still  marred  by  the  patter 
of  belated  feet.  By  the  clock  above  the  fire,  as  well  as  by 
these  more  speaking  signs,  the  service  had  not  long  begun; 
and  the  unhappy  sinner,  if  his  father  had  really  gone  to 
church,  might  count  on  near  two  hours  of  only  compara- 
tive unhappiness.  With  his  father,  the  superlative  degree 
returned  infallibly.  He  knew  it  by  every  shrinking  fiber 
in  his  body,  he  knew  it  by  the  sudden  dizzy  whirling  of  his 
brain,  at  the  mere  thought  of  that  calamity.  An  hour  and 
a  half,  perhaps  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  if  the  doctor 
was  long-winded,  and  then  would  begin  again  that  active 
agony  from  which,  even  in  the  dull  ache  of  the  present,  he 
shrunk  as  from  the  bite  of  fire.  He  saw,  in  a  vision,  the 
family  pew,  the  soiimolent  cushions,  tlie  Bibles,  tlie  psalm- 
books,  iNIaria  with  her  smcHing-salts,  his  father  sitting 
spectacled  and  critical;  and  at  once  he  was  struck  with  in- 
dignation, not  unjustly.  It  was  inhuman  to  go  off  to 
church,  and  leave  a  sinner  in  suspense,  un])unislied,  uni'or- 
given.  And  at  the  very  touch  of  criticism,  the  ])ateriial 
sanctity  was  lessened;  yet  the  paternal  terror  only  grew; 
and  the  two  strands  of  feeling  pushed  liim  in  the  same 
direction. 

And  suddenly  there  came  upon  him  a  mad  fear  lest  liis 
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father  should  have  locked  him  in.  The  notion  had  no 
ground  in  sense;  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  reminis- 
cence of  similar  calamities  in  childhood,  for  his  father's 
room  had  always  been  the  chamber  of  inquisition  and  the 
scene  of  punishment;  but  it  stuck  so  rigorously  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  instantly  approach  the  door  and  prove 
its  untruth.  As  he  went,  he  struck  upon  a  drawer  left 
open  in  the  business  table.  It  was  the  money-drawer,  a 
measure  of  his  father's  disarray:  the  money-drawer — per- 
haps a  pointing  providence !  Who  is  to  decide,  when  even 
divines  differ  between  a  providence  and  a  temptation?  or 
who,  sitting  calmly  under  his  own  vine,  is  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  the  doings  of  a  poor,  hunted  dog,  slavishly  afraid, 
slavislily  rebellious,  like  John  Xicholson  on  that  particular 
Sunday?  His  hand  was  in  the  drawer,  almost  before  his 
mind  had  conceived  the  hope ;  and  rising  to  his  new  situa- 
tion, he  wrote,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair  and  using  his 
father's  blotting-pad,  his  pitiful  apology  and  farewell: 

*'My  dear  Father: — I  have  taken  the  money,  but  I  will  pay  it 
back  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  You  will  never  hear  of  me  again.  I  did 
not  mean  any  harm  by  anything,  so  I  hope  you  will  try  and  forgive 
me.  I  wish  you  would  sav  good-by  to  Alexander  and  Maria,  but  not 
if  you  don't  want  to.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  you,  really.  Please  try  to 
forgive  me.     Your  affectionate  son^ 

*'JoHN  Nicholson." 

The  coins  abstracted  and  the  missive  written,  he  could 
not  be  gone  too  soon  from  the  scene  of  these  transgres- 
sions; and  remembering  how  his  father  had  once  returned 
from  church,  on  some  slight  illness,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  psalm,  he  durst  not  even  make  a  packet  of  a  change 
of  clothes.  Attired  as  he  was,  he  slipped  from  the  paternal 
doors,  and  found  himself  in  the  cool  spring  air,  the  thin 
spring  sunshine,  and  the  great  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  city, 
which  was  now  only  pointed  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  Randolph  Crescent,  nor  a  soul  in 
Queensf  erry  Street ;  in  this  outdoor  privacy  and  the  sense 
of  escape,  John  took  heart  again;  and  with  a  pathetic 
sense  of  leave-taking,  he  even  ventured  up  the  lane  and 
stood  a  while,  a  strange  peri  at  the  gates  of  a  quaint  para- 
dise, by  the  west  end  of  St.  George's  Church.    They  were 
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singing  within;  and  by  a  strange  chance,  the  tune  was  "St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,"  which  bears  the  name,  and  was 
first  sung  in  the  choir  of  that  church.  ''Who  is  this  King 
of  Glory?"  went  the  voices  from  within;  and,  to  John,  this 
was  hke  the  end  of  all  Christian  observances,  for  he  was 
now  to  be  a  wild  man  like  Ishmael,  and  his  life  was  to  be 
cast  in  homeless  places  and  with  godless  people. 

It  was  thus,  with  no  rising  sense  of  the  adventurous, 
but  in  mere  desolation  and  despair,  that  he  turned  his  back 
on  his  native  citv,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  California,  with 
a  more  immediate  eye  to  Glasgow. 


IV 

THE  SECOND  SOWING 

IT  IS  no  part  of  mine  to  narrate  the  adventures  of 
John  Nicholson,  which  were  many,  but  simply  his 
more  momentous  misadventures,  which  were  more 
than  he  desired,  and,  by  human  standards,  more  than  he 
deserved;  how  he  reached  Cahfornia,  how  he  was  rooked, 
and  robbed,  and  beaten  and  starved;  how  he  was  at  last 
taken  up  by  charitable  folk,  restored  to  some  degree  of 
self-complacency,  and  installed  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in 
San  Francisco,  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell ;  nor  in  these 
episodes  were  there  any  marks  of  the  peculiar  Nicholsonic 
destiny,  for  they  were  just  such  matters  as  befell  some 
thousands  of  other  young  adventurers  in  the  same  days 
and  places.  But  once  posted  in  the  bank,  he  fell  for  a 
time  into  a  high  degree  of  good  fortune,  which,  as  it  was 
only  a  longer  way  about  to  fresh  disaster,  it  behooves  me 
to  explain. 

It  was  his  luck  to  meet  a  young  man  in  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  "dive,"  and,  thanks  to  his  monthly  wages, 
to  extricate  this  new  acquaintance  from  a  position  of  pres- 
ent disgrace  and  possible  danger  in  the  future.  This 
young  man  was  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  Xob  Hill  mag- 
nates, who  run  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  much 
as  more  humble  adventurers,  in  the  corner  of  some  public 
park  at  home,  may  be  seen  to  perform  the  simple  artifice 
of  pea  and  thimble:  for  their  own  profit,  that  is  to  say, 
and  the  discouragement  of  public  gambling.  It  was  thus 
in  his  power — and,  as  he  was  of  grateful  temper,  it  was 
among  the  things  that  he  desired — to  put  John  in  the  way 
of  growing  rich;  and  thus,  without  thought  or  industry, 
or  so  much  as  even  understanding  the  game  at  which  he 
played,  but  by  simply  buying  and  selling  what  he  was  told 
to  buy  and  sell,  that  plaything  of  fortune  was  presently  at 
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the  head  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
or,  as  he  reckoned  it,  of  upward  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

How  he  had  come  to  deserve  this  wealth,  any  more  than 
how  he  had  formerly  earned  disgrace  at  home,  was  a  prob- 
lem beyond  the  reach  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  been  industrious  at  the  bank,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  cashier,  who  had  seven  small  children  and  was  visibly 
sinking"  in  decline.  Nor  was  the  step  which  had  deter- 
mined his  advance — a  visit  to  a  dive  with  a  month's  wages 
in  his  pocket — an  act  of  such  transcendent  virtue,  or  even 
wisdom,  as  to  seem  to  merit  the  favor  of  the  gods.  From 
some  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  dizzy  seesaw — heaven-high 
— hell-deep — on  which  men  sit  clutching ;  or  perhaps  fear- 
ing that  the  sources  of  his  fortune  might  be  insidiously 
traced  to  some  root  in  the  field  of  petty  cash,  he  stuck  to 
his  work,  said  not  a  word  of  his  new  circumstances,  and 
kept  his  account  with  a  bank  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  concealment,  innocent  as  it  seems,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  second  tragi-comedy  of  John's  existence. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  never  written  home.  Whether  from 
diffidence  or  shame,  or  a  touch  of  anger,  or  mere  procras- 
tination, or  because  (as  we  have  seen)  he  had  no  skill  in 
literary  arts,  or  because  (as  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
suppose)  there  is  a  law  in  human  nature  that  prevents 
3^oung  men — not  otherwise  beasts — from  the  performance 
of  this  simple  act  of  piety — months  and  years  had  gone  by, 
and  John  had  never  written.  The  habit  of  not  writing,  in- 
deed, was  already  fixed  before  he  had  begun  to  come  into 
his  fortune;  and  it  was  only  the  difficulty  of  breaking  this 
long  silence  that  withheld  him  from  an  instant  restitution 
of  the  money  he  liad  stolen  or  (as  he  preferred  to  call  it) 
borrowed. 

In  vain  lie  sat  before  ])a])er,  attending  on  lns])irati()n; 
that  heavenly  nymph,  beyond  suggesting  the  words  "my 
dear  father,"  leinained  obstinately  silent;  and  presently 
John  would  crunij)lr:  u])  the  sheet  and  decide,  as  soon  as 
he  had  "a  good  chance,"  to  carry  the  money  home  in 
person.  And  this  delay,  which  is  indefensible,  was  his 
second  stej)  into  the  snares  oi*  fortune. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  and  John  ^wls  drawing  near  to 
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thirty.  He  had  kept  the  promise  of  his  boyhood,  and  was 
now  of  a  lusty  frame,  verging  toward  corpulence;  good 
features,  good  eyes,  a  genial  manner,  a  ready  laugh,  a 
long  pair  of  sandy  whiskers,  a  dash  of  an  American  ac- 
cent, a  close  familiarity  with  the  great  American  joke, 
and  a  certain  likeness  to  a  R-y-1  P-rs-a-ge,  who  shall  re- 
main nameless  for  me,  made  up  the  man's  externals  as  he 
could  be  viewed  in  society.  Inwardly,  in  spite  of  his  gross 
bodv  and  hiohlv  masculine  whiskers,  he  was  more  like  a 
maiden  lady  than  a  man  of  twenty-nine. 

It  chanced  one  day,  as  he  w^as  strolling  down  Market 
Street  on  the  eve  of  his  fortnisrht's  holiday,  that  his  eve 
was  caught  by  certain  railway  bills,  and  in  very  idleness 
of  mind  he  calculated  that  he  might  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas if  he  started  on  the  morrow.  The  fancy  thrilled  him 
with  desire,  and  in  one  moment  he  decided  he  would  go. 

There  was  much  to  be  done:  his  portmanteau  to  be 
packed,  a  credit  to  be  got  from  the  bank  where  he  was  a 
wealthy  customer,  and  certain  offices  to  be  transacted  for 
that  other  bank  in  which  he  was  a  humble  clerk;  and  it 
chanced,  in  conformity  with  human  nature,  that  out  of  all 
this  business  it  was  the  last  that  came  to  be  neglected. 
Night  found  him,  not  only  equipped  with  money  of  his 
own,  but  once  more  (as  on  that  former  occasion)  saddled 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  other  people's. 

Now  it  chanced  there  lived  in  the  same  boarding-house 
a  fellow-clerk  of  his,  an  honest  fellow,  wnth  what  is  called 
a  weakness  for  drink — though  it  might,  in  this  case,  have 
been  called  a  strength,  for  the  victim  had  been  drunk  for 
weeks  together  without  the  briefest  intermission.  To  this 
imfortimate  John  intrusted  a  letter  with  an  mclosure  of 
bonds,  addressed  to  the  bank  manager.  Even  as  he  did 
so  he  thought  he  perceived  a  certain  haziness  of  eye  and 
speech  in  liis  trustee;  but  he  was  too  hopeful  to  be  stayed, 
silenced  the  voice  of  warning  in  his  bosom,  and  with  one 
and  the  same  gesture  committed  tlie  money  to  the  clerkj 
and  himself  into  the  hands  of  destiny. 

I  dwell,  even  at  the  risk  of  tedium,  on  John's  minutest 
errors,  his  case  being  so  perplexing  to  the  moralist;  but 
we  have  done  with  them  now,  the  roll  is  closed,  the  reader 
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has  the  worst  of  our  poor  hero,  and  I  leave  him  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  or  John  has  been  the  less  deserving. 
Henceforth  we  have  to  follow^  the  SDectacle  of  a  man  who 
was  a  mere  whip-top  for  calamity;  on  whose  unmerited 
misadventures  not  even  the  humorist  can  look  without 
pity,  and  not  even  the  philosopher  without  alarm. 

That  same  night  the  clerk  entered  upon  a  bout  of 
drunkenness  so  consistent  as  to  surprise  even  his  intimate 
acquaintance.  He  was  speedily  ejected  from  the  board- 
ing-house; deposited  his  portmanteau  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  did  not  even  catch  his  name;  wandered  he 
knew  not  where,  and  was  at  last  hove-to,  all  standing,  in 
a  hospital  at  Sacramento.  There,  under  the  impenetrable 
alias  of  the  number  of  his  bed,  the  crapulous  being  lay  for 
some  more  days  unconscious  of  all  things,  and  of  one  thing 
in  particular:  that  the  police  were  after  him.  Two  months 
had  come  and  gone  before  the  convalescent  in  the  Sacra- 
mento hospital  was  identified  with  Kirkman,  the  abscond- 
ing San  Francisco  clerk;  even  then,  there  must  elapse 
nearly  a  fortnight  more  till  the  perfect  stranger  could  be 
hunted  up,  the  portmanteau  recovered,  and  John's  letter 
carried  at  length  to  its  destination,  the  seal  still  unbroken, 
the  inclosure  still  intact. 

Meanwhile,  John  had  gone  upon  his  holidays  without  a 
word,  which  was  irregular;  and  there  had  disappeared 
with  him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  out  of  all 
bounds  of  palliation.  But  he  was  known  to  be  careless, 
and  believed  to  be  honest;  the  manager  besides  had  a  re- 
gard for  him;  and  little  was  said,  althougli  something  was 
no  doubt  thought,  until  the  fortniglit  was  finally  at  an 
end,  and  the  time  had  come  for  Jolm  to  rea])i)ear.  Tlien, 
indeed,  the  affair  began  to  look  ])lack;  and  wlien  inc^niries 
were  made,  and  tlie  penniless  clei'k  was  found  to  have 
amassed  thousands  of  dollars,  and  kept  tliem  secretly  in 
a  rival  establishment,  the  stoutest  of  his  friends  abandoned 
him,  the  books  were  overhauled  for  traces  of  ancient  and 
artful  fraud,  and  though  none  were  found,  there  still  ])re- 
vailed  a  general  im])ression  of  loss.  The  telegra])h  was 
set  in  motion;  and  the  corres])()n(lent  of  the  bank  in  Kdin- 
burgh,  for  which  place  it  was  understood  that  John  had 
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armed  himself  with  extensive  credits,  was  warned  to  com- 
municate with  the  pohce. 

Now  this  correspondent  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's; he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tale  of  John's  ca- 
lamitous disappearance  from  Edinburgh;  and  putting  one 
thing  with  another,  hasted  with  the  first  word  of  this 
scandal,  not  to  the  police,  but  to  his  friend.  The  old 
gentleman  had  long  regarded  his  son  as  one  dead ;  John's 
place  had  been  taken,  the  memory  of  his  faults  had  already- 
fallen  to  be  one  of  those  old  aches,  which  awaken  again 
indeed  upon  occasion,  but  w^hich  we  can  always  vanquish 
by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  to  have  the  long  lost  resusci- 
tated in  a  fresh  disgrace  was  doubly  bitter. 

"jNIacewen,"  said  the  old  man,  "this  must  be  hushed  up, 
if  possible.  If  I  give  you  a  check  for  this  sum,  about 
which  they  are  certain,  could  you  take  it  on  yourself  to 
let  the  matter  rest?" 

*T  will,"  said  Macewen.    "I  will  take  the  risk  of  it." 

"You  understand,"  resumed  Mr.  Nicholson,  speaking 
precisely,  but  with  ashen  lips,  "I  do  this  for  my  family, 
not  for  that  unhappy  young  man.  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  these  suspicions  are  correct,  and  he  has  embezzled 
large  sums,  he  must  lie  on  his  bed  as  he  has  made  it."  And 
then  looking  up  at  Macewen  with  a  nod,  and  one  of  his 
strange  smiles:  "Good-by,"  said  he;  and  jNIacewen,  per- 
ceiving the  case  to  be  too  grave  for  consolation,  took  him- 
self off,  and  blessed  God  on  his  way  home  that  he  was 
childless. 


THE   PRODIGAL  S  RETURN 

BY  A  little  after  noon  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  John 
had  left  his  portmanteau  in  the  cloak-room,  and 
stepped  forth  into  Prince's  Street  with  a  wonder- 
ful expansion  of  the  soul,  such  as  men  enjoy  on  the  com- 
pletion of  long-nourished  scherhes.  He  was  at  home 
again,  incognito  and  rich;  presently  he  could  enter  his 
father's  house  by  means  of  the  pass-key,  which  he  had 
piously  preserved  through  all  his  wanderings;  he  would 
throw  down  the  borrowed  money ;  there  would  be  a  recon- 
ciliation, the  details  of  which  he  frequently  arranged ;  and 
he  saw  himself,  during  the  next  month,  made  welcome  in 
many  stately  houses  at  many  frigid  dinner-parties,  taking 
his  share  in  the  conversation  with  the  freedom  of  the  man 
and  the  traveler,  and  laying  down  the  law  upon  finance 
with  the  authority  of  the  successful  investor.  But  this 
programme  was  not  to  be  begim  before  evening — not  till 
just  before  dinner,  indeed,  at  which  meal  the  reassembled 
family  were  to  sit  roseate,  and  the  best  wine,  the  modern 
fatted  calf,  should  flow  for  the  prodigal's  retiu^n. 

Meanwhile  he  walked  familiar  streets,  merry  reminis- 
cences crowding  round  him,  sad  ones  also,  both  with  the 
same  surprising  pathos.  The  keen,  frosty  air;  the  low, 
rosy,  wintry  sun;  the  castle,  hailing  him  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance; the  names  of  friends  on  door-plates;  the  sight 
of  friends  whom  he  seemed  to  recognize,  and  whom  he 
eagerly  avoided,  in  the  streets;  the  ])leasant  chant  of  the 
north  country  accent;  the  dome  of  St.  George's  reminding 
him  of  his  last  penitential  moments  in  the  lane,  and  of 
that  King  of  Glory  whose  name  had  echoed  ever  since  in 
the  saddest  corner  of  his  memory;  and  the  gutters  where 
he  had  learned  to  slide,  and  the  shop  where  he  had  bought 
his  skates,  and  the  stones  on  which  he  had  trod,  and  the 
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railings  in  which  he  had  rattled  his  clachan  as  he  went  to 
school;  and  all  those  thousand  and  one  nameless  particu- 
lars, which  the  eye  sees  without  noting,  which  the  memory 
keeps  indeed,  yet  without  knowing,  and  w^hich  taken  one 
with  another,  build  up  for  us  the  aspect  of  the  place  that 
we  call  home :  all  these  besieged  him,  as  he  went,  with  both 
delight  and  sadness. 

His  first  visit  was  for  Houston,  who  had  a  house  on 
Regent's  Terrace,  kept  for  him  in  old  days  by  an  aunt. 
The  door  was  opened  (to  his  surprise)  upon  the  chain, 
and  a  voice  asked  him  from  within  what  he  wanted. 

"I  want  Mr.  Houston — Mr.  Alan  Houston,"  said  he. 

*'And  who  are  ye?"  said  the  voice. 

^'This  is  most  extraordinary,"  thought  John;  and  then 
aloud  he  told  his  name. 

"No  young  Mr.  John?"  cried  the  voice,  with  a  sudden 
increase  of  Scotch  accent,  testifying  to  a  friendlier 
feeling. 

"The  very  same,"  said  John. 

And  the  old  butler  removed  his  defenses,  remarking 
onl)^  'T  thocht  ye  were  that  man."  But  his  master  was 
not  there;  he  w^as  staying,  it  appeared,  at  the  house  in 
INIurrayfield ;  and  though  the  butler  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  have  taken  his  place  and  given  all  the  news  of 
the  family,  John,  struck  with  a  little  chili,  was  eager  to 
be  gone.  Only,  the  door  was  scarce  closed  again,  before 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  asked  about  "that  man." 

He  was  to  pay  no  more  visits  till  he  had  seen  his  father 
and  made  all  well  at  home ;  Alan  had  been  the  only  possi- 
ble exception,  and  John  had  not  time  to  go  as  far  as  Mur- 
rayfield.  But  here  he  was  on  Regent's  Terrace;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  going  round  the  end  of  the 
hill,  and  looking  from  witliout  on  the  jNIackenzies'  house. 
As  he  went,  he  reflected  that  Flora  must  now  be  a  woman 
of  near  his  own  age,  and  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  she  was  married;  but  this  dishonorable  doubt 
he  dammed  down. 

There  was  tlie  house,  sure  enough;  but  the  door  was  of 
another  color,  and  what  was  this — two  door  plates?  He 
drew  nearer;  the  top  one  bore,  with  dignified  simplicity, 
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the  words,  "Mr.  Proudfoot";  the  lower  one  was  more  ex- 
pHcit,  and  informed  the  passer-by  that  here  was  likewise 
the  abode  of  "Mr.  J.  A.  Dunlop  Proudfoot,  Advocate." 
The  Proudfoots  must  be  rich,  for  no  advocate  could  look 
to  have  much  business  in  so  remote  a  quarter;  and  John 
hated  them  for  their  wealth  and  for  their  name,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  house  they  desecrated  with  their  presence. 
He  remembered  a  Proudfoot  he  had  seen  at  school,  not 
known :  a  little,  whey-faced  urchin,  the  despicable  member 
of  some  lower  class.  Could  it  be  this  abortion  that  had 
climbed  to  be  an  advocate,  and  now  lived  in  the  birthplace 
of  Flora  and  the  home  of  John's  tenderest  memories? 
The  chill  that  had  first  seized  upon  him  when  he  heard  of 
Houston's  absence  deepened  and  struck  inward.  For  a 
moment,  as  he  stood  under  the  doors  of  that  estranged 
house,  and  looked  east  and  west  along  the  solitary  pave- 
ment of  the  Royal  Terrace,  where  not  a  cat  was  stirring, 
the  sense  of  solitude  and  desolation  took  him  by  the  thi'oat, 
and  he  wished  himself  in  San  Francisco. 

And  then  the  figure  he  made,  with  his  decent  portliness, 
his  whiskers,  the  money  in  his  purse,  the  excellent  cigar 
that  he  now  lighted,  recurred  to  his  mind  in  consolatory 
comparison  with  that  of  a  certain  maddened  lad  who,  on  a 
certain  spring  Sunday  ten  years  before,  and  in  the  hour 
of  church-time  silence,  had  stolen  from  that  city  by  the 
Glasgow  road.  In  the  face  of  these  changes,  it  were  im- 
pious to  doubt  fortune's  kindness.  All  would  be  well  yet; 
the  Mackenzies  would  be  found.  Flora,  younger  and  love- 
lier and  kinder  than  before;  Alan  would  be  found,  and 
would  have  so  nicely  discriminated  his  behavior  as  to  have 
grown,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  valued  friend  of  jMr. 
Nicholson's,  and  to  have  remained,  upon  the  other,  of  that 
exact  shade  of  joviality  Avhich  Jolin  desired  in  liis  com- 
panions. And  so,  once  more,  Jolui  fell  to  work  discount- 
ing the  delightful  future:  his  first  appearance  in  the  fam- 
ily pew;  his  first  visit  to  his  uncle  Greig,  who  thought 
himself  so  great  a  financier,  and  on  whose  ])urblin(l  Kdfn- 
burgh  eyes  John  was  to  let  in  the  daz/liug  daylight  of  the 
West;  and  the  details  in  general  of  that  unrivaled  trans- 
formation scene,  in  which  he  was  to  disi)lay  to  all  Edin- 
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burgh  a  portly  and  successful  gentleman  in  the  shoes  of 
the  derided  fugitive. 

The  time  began  to  draw  near  when  his  father  would 
have  returned  from  the  office,  and  it  would  be  the  prodi- 
gal's cue  to  enter.  He  strolled  westward  by  Albany 
Street,  facing  the  sunset  embers,  pleased,  he  knew  not 
w^hy,  to  move  in  that  cold  air  and  indigo  twilight,  starred 
with  street-lamps.  But  there  was  one  more  disenchant- 
ment waiting  him  by  the  way. 

At  the  corner  of  Pitt  Street  he  paused  to  light  a  fresh 
cigar;  the  vesta  threw,  as  he  did  so,  a  strong  light  upon 
his  features,  and  a  man  about  his  own  age  stopped  at 
sight  of  it. 

"I  think  your  name  must  be  Nicholson,"  said  the 
stranger.  It  was  too  late  to  avoid  recognition;  and 
besides,  as  John  was  now  actually  on  the  way  home,  it 
hardly  mattered,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  his 
nature. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried,  "Beatson!"  and  shook  hands 
with  warmth.     It  scarce  seemed  he  was  repaid  in  kind. 

"So  you're  home  again?"  said  Beatson.  "Where  have 
you  been  all  this  long  time?" 

"In  the  States,"  said  John — "California.  I've  made 
my  pile  though;  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  it  would  be  a 
noble  scheme  to  come  home  for  Christmas." 

"I  see,"  said  Beatson.  "Well,  I  hope  we'll  see  some- 
thing of  you  now  you're  here." 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,"  said  John,  a  little  frozen. 
"Well,  ta-ta,"  concluded  Beatson,  and  he  shook  hands 
again  and  went. 

This  was  a  cruel  first  experience.  It  was  idle  to  blink 
facts;  here  was  John  home  again,  and  Beatson — Old 
Beatson — did  not  care  a  rush.  He  recalled  Old  Beatson 
in  the  past — that  merry  and  affectionate  lad — and  their 
joint  adventures  and  mishaps,  the  window  they  had  broken 
with  a  catapult  in  India  Place,  the  escalade  of  the  castle 
rock,  and  many  another  inestimable  bond  of  friendship; 
and  his  hurt  surprise  grew  deeper.  Well,  after  all,  it  was 
only  on  a  man's  own  family  that  he  could  count;  blood 
was  thicker  than  water,  he  remembered;  and  the  net  result 
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of  this  encounter  was  to  bring  him  to  the  doorstep  of  his 
father's  house,  with  tenderer  and  softer  feehngs. 

The  night  had  come;  the  fanlight  over  the  door  shone 
bright;  the  two  windows  of  the  dining-room  where  the 
cloth  w^as  being  laid,  and  the  three  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room where  Maria  would  be  waiting  dinner,  glowed 
softlier  through  yellow  blinds.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the 
past.  All  this  time  of  his  absence,  life  had  gone  forward 
with  an  equal  foot,  and  the  fires  and  the  gas  had  been 
lighted,  and  the  meal  spread,  at  the  accustomed  hours.  At 
the  accustomed  hour,  too,  the  bell  had  sounded  thrice  to 
call  the  family  to  worship.  And  at  the  thought,  a  pang 
of  regret  for  his  demerit  seized  him;  he  remembered  the 
things  that  wxre  good  and  that  he  had  neglected,  and  the 
things  that  w^ere  evil  and  that  he  had  loved;  and  it  was 
with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips  that  he  mounted  the  steps  and 
thrust  the  key  into  the  keyhole. 

He  stepped  into  the  lighted  hall,  shut  the  door  softly 
behind  him,  and  stood  there  fixed  in  wonder.  No  surprise 
of  strangeness  could  equal  the  surprise  of  that  complete 
familiarity.  There  was  the  bust  of  Chalmers  near  the 
stair-railings,  there  w^as  the  clothes-brush  in  the  accus- 
tomed place;  and  there,  on  the  hat-stand,  hung  hats  and 
coats  that  must  surely  be  the  same  as  he  remembered. 
Ten  years  dropped  from  his  life,  as  a  pin  may  slip  between 
the  fingers;  and  the  ocean,  and  the  mountains,  and  the 
mines,  and  crowded  marts  and  mingled  races  of  San 
Francisco,  and  his  own  fortune  and  his  ow^i  disgrace, 
became,  for  that  one  moment,  the  figures  of  a  dream  that 
was  over. 

He  took  off'  his  hat,  and  moved  mechanically  toward 
the  stand;  and  there  he  found  a  small  change  that  was  a 
great  one  to  him.  The  ])in  that  had  been  his  from  boy- 
hood, where  he  had  flung  his  balmoral  when  he  loitered 
home  from  the  Academy,  and  his  first  hat  when  he  came 
briskly  l)ack  from  college  or  the  office — his  pin  was  occu- 
pied. "They  might  have  at  least  res])ected  my  ])in!"  he 
thought,  and  he  was  moved  as  by  a  slight,  and  began  at 
once  to  recollect  that  he  was  here  an  interl()])er,  in  a 
strange  house,  which  he  had  entered  almost  by  a  burglary, 
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and    where    at   any   moment    he    might    be    scandalously 
challenged. 

He  moved  at  once,  his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  to  the  door 
of  his  father's  room,  opened  it,  and  entered.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son sat  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as  on  that  last  Sun- 
day morning;  only  he  was  older,  and  grayer,  and  sterner; 
and  as  he  now  glanced  up  and  caught  the  eye  of  his  son, 
a  strange  commotion  and  a  dark  flush  sprung  into  his  face. 

"Father,"  said  John,  steadily,  and  even  cheerfully,  for 
tliis  was  a  moment  against  which  he  was  long  ago  pre- 
pared, "father,  here  I  am,  and  here  is  the  money  that  I 
took  from  you.  I  have  come  back  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
and  to  stay  Christmas  with  you  and  the  children." 

"Keep  your  money,"  said  the  father,  "and  go!" 

"Father!"  cried  John;  "for  God's  sake  don't  receive 
me  this  way.     I've  come  for — " 

"Understand  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nicholson;  "you  are 
no  son  of  mine;  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you.  One  last  thing  I  will  tell  you;  one  warning  I  will 
give  you;  all  is  discovered,  and  you  are  being  hunted  for 
your  crimes;  if  you  are  still  at  large  it  is  thanks  to  me; 
but  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do;  and  from  this  time 
forth  I  would  not  raise  one  finger — not  one  finger — to 
save  you  from  the  gallows!  And  now,"  with  a  low  voice 
of  absolute  authority,  and  a  single  weighty  gesture  of  the 
finger,  "and  now — go!" 


VI 

THE    HOUSE    AT    MURRAYFIELD 

HOW  John  passed  the  evening",  in  what  windy 
confusion  of  mind,  in  what  squalls  of  anger  and 
lulls  of  sick  collapse,  in  what  pacing  of  streets 
and  plunging  into  public-houses,  it  would  profit  little  to 
relate.  His  miseiy,  if  it  were  not  progressive,  yet  tended 
in  no  way  to  diminish;  for  in  proportion  as  grief  and 
indignation  abated,  fear  began  to  take  their  place.  At 
first,  his  father's  menacing  words  lay  by  in  some  safe 
drawer  of  memory,  biding  their  hour.  At  first,  John  was 
all  thwarted  affection  and  blighted  hope;  next  bludgeoned 
vanity  raised  its  head  again,  with  twenty  mortal  gashes: 
and  the  father  was  disowned  even  as  he  had  disowned 
the  son.  What  w^as  this  regular  course  of  life,  that  John 
should  have  admired  it?  what  were  these  clock-work 
virtues,  from  which  love  was  absent?  Kindness  was  the 
test,  kindness  the  aim  and  soul;  and  judged  by  such  a 
standard,  the  discarded  prodigal — now  rapidly  drowning 
his  sorrows  and  his  reason  in  successive  drams — was  a 
creature  of  a  lovelier  moralitv  than  his  self-ri^fhteous 
father.  Yes,  he  was  the  better  man;  he  felt  it,  glowed 
with  the  consciousness,  and  entering  a  pubHc-house  at  the 
corner  '  of  Howard  Phice  (whither  he  liad  someliow 
wandered)  he  pledged  Iiis  own  virtues  in  a  glass — per- 
liaps  the  foiu'tli  since  liis  dismissal.  Of  that  lie  knew 
nothing,  keeping  no  account  of  what  he  did  or  where  he 
went:  and  in  the  general  crashing  hurry  of  his  nerves, 
unconscious  of  the  a])proacli  of  intoxication.  Inck^ed,  it 
is  a  (jnestion  wlictlier  he  were  i-eally  gro\nng  intoxicated, 
or  wliether  at  first  tlie  spirits  did  not  even  sober  him.  For 
it  was  even  as  he  drained  tliis  hist  glass  that  his  father's 
ambiguous  and  menacing  words — pop])ing  from  tlieir 
hiding-phice   in   memor\^ — startled   him    like   a   lunul    laid 
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upon  his  shoulder.  "Crimes,  hunted,  the  gallows."  They 
were  ugly  words ;  in  the  ears  of  an  innocent  man,  perhaps 
all  the  uglier;  for  if  some  judicial  error  were  in  act  against 
him,  who  should  set  a  limit  to  its  grossness  or  to  how  far 
it  might  be  pushed?  Not  John,  indeed;  he  was  no  lye- 
liever  in  the  powers  of  innocence,  his  cursed  experience 
pointing  in  quite  other  ways ;  and  his  fears,  once  wakened, 
grew  with  every  hour  and  hunted  him  about  the  city 
streets. 

It  was,  perhaps,  nearly  nine  at  night;  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  Imich,  he  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  he 
was  exhausted  by  emotion,  when  the  thought  of  Houston 
came  into  his  head.  He  turned,  not  merely  to  the  man  as 
a  friend,  but  to  his  house  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
danger  that  threatened  him  w^as  still  so  vague  that  he 
knew  neither  what  to  fear  nor  where  he  might  expect  it; 
but  this  much  at  least  seemed  undeniable,  that  a  private 
house  was  safer  than  a  public  inn.  Moved  by  these  coun- 
sels, he  turned  at  once  to  the  Caledonian  Station,  passed 
( not  without  alarm )  into  the  bright  lights  of  the  approach, 
redeemed  his  portmanteau  from  the  cloak-room,  and  was 
soon  whirling  in  a  cab  along  the  Glasgow  road.  The 
change  of  movement  and  position,  the  sight  of  the  lamps 
twinkling  to  the  rear,  and  the  smell  of  damp  and  mold 
and  rotten  straw  which  clung  about  the  vehicle,  wrought  in 
him  strange  alternations  of  lucidity  and  mortal  giddiness. 

"I  have  been  drinking,"  he  discovered;  "I  must  go 
straight  to  bed,  and  sleep."  And  he  thanked  Heaven  for 
the  drowsiness  that  came  upon  his  mind  in  waves. 

From  one  of  these  spells  he  was  awakened  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  cab;  and,  getting  down,  found  himself 
in  quite  a  country  road,  the  last  lamp  of  the  suburb  shin- 
ing some  way  below,  and  the  high  walls  of  a  garden  rising 
before  him  in  the  dark.  The  Lodge  (as  the  place  was 
named)  stood,  indeed,  very  solitary.  To  the  south  it  ad- 
joined another  house,  but  standing  in  so  large  a  garden  as 
to  be  well  out  of  cry;  on  all  other  sides,  open  fields 
stretched  upward  to  the  woods  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  or 
backward  to  the  dells  of  Ravelston,  or  downward  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Leith.    The  effect  of  seclusion  was  aided 
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by  the  great  height  of  the  garden  walls,  which  were,  in- 
deed, conventual,  and,  as  John  had  tested  in  former  days, 
defied  the  climbing  schoolboy.  The  lamp  of  the  cab  threw 
a  gleam  upon  the  door  and  the  not  brilliant  handle  of 
the  bell. 

"Shall  I  ring  for  ye?"  said  the  cabman,  who  had  de- 
scended from  his  perch  and  was  slapping  his  chest,  for 
the  night  was  bitter. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  John,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
brow  in  one  of  his  accesses  of  giddiness. 

The  man  pulled  at  the  handle,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
bell  replied  from  further  in  the  garden;  twice  and  thrice 
he  did  it,  with  sufficient  intervals;  in  the  great,  frosty 
silence  of  the  night,  the  sounds  fell  sharp  and  small. 

"Does  he  expect  ye?"  asked  the  driver,  with  that  manner 
of  familiar  interest  that  well  became  his  port-wine  face; 
and  when  John  had  told  him  no,  "Well,  then,"  said  the 
cabman,  "if  ye'U  tak'  my  advice  of  it,  we'll  just  gang 
back.  And  that's  disinterested,  mind  ye,  for  my  stables 
are  in  the  Glesgie  road." 

"The  servants  must  hear,"  said  John. 

"Hout!"  said  the  driver.  "He  keeps  no  servants  here, 
man.  They're  a'  in  the  town  house;  I  drive  him  often; 
it's  just  a  kind  of  a  hermitage,  this." 

"Give  me  the  bell,"  said  John;  and  he  plucked  at  it  like 
a  man  desperate. 

The  clamor  had  not  yet  subsided  before  they  heard  steps 
upon  the  gravel,  and  a  voice  of  singular  nervous  irrita- 
bility cried  to  them  through  the  door,  "Who  are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want?" 

"Alan,"  said  John,  "it's  me — it's  Fatty — Joliii,  you 
know.  I'm  just  come  home,  and  I've  come  to  stay  with 
you." 

There  was  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  door 
was  opened. 

"Get  the  portmanteau  down,"  said  Joliu  to  tlie  driver. 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ahm;  and  then  to  John, 
"Come  in  here  a  moment.     I  want  to  s])cak  to  you." 

Jolin  entered  the  gnrden,  and  the  door  was  closed   I)e- 

hind  him.     A  candle  stood  on  the  gravel  walk»  winking  a 
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little  in  the  drafts;,  it  threw  inconstant  sparkles  on  the 
clumped  holly,  struck  the  light  and  darkness  to  and  fro 
like  a  veil  on  Alan's  features,  and  sent  his  shadow  hovering 
behind  him.  All  beyond  was  inscrutable ;  and  John's  dizzy 
brain  rocked  with  the  shadow.  Yet  even  so,  it  struck  him 
that  Alan  was  pale,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  un- 
natural. 

"What  brings  you  here  to-night?"  he  began.  "I  don't 
want,  God  knows,  to  seem  unfriendly ;  but  I  can  not  take 
you  in,  Nicholson;  I  can  not  do  it." 

"Alan,"  said  John,  "you've  just  got  to!  You  don't 
know  the  mess  I'm  in;  the  governor's  turned  me  out,  and 
I  daren't  show  my  face  in  an  inn,  because  they're  down 
on  me  for  murder  or  something!" 

"For  what?"  cried  Alan,  starting. 

"Murder,  I  believe,"  says  John. 

"Murder!"  repeated  Alan,  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  "What  was  that  you  were  saying?"  he  asked 
again. 

"That  they  were  down  on  me,"  said  John.  "I'm  ac- 
cused of  murder,  by  what  I  can  make  out;  and  I've  really 
had  a  dreadful  day  of  it,  Alan,  and  I  can't  sleep  on  the 
roadside  on  a  night  like  this — at  least,  not  with  a  port- 
manteau," he  pleaded. 

"Hush!"  said  Alan,  with  his  head  on  one  side;  and  then, 
"Did  you  hear  nothing?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  John  thrilling,  he  knew  not  why,  with  com- 
municated terror.  "No,  I  heard  nothing;  why?"  And 
then,  as  thert  was  no  answer,  he  reverted  to  his  pleading: 
"But  I  say,  Alan,  you've  just  got  to  take  me  in.  I'll  go 
right  away  to  bed  if  you  have  anything  to  do.  I  seem  to 
have  been  drinking;  I  was  that  knocked  over.  I  wouldn't 
turn  you  away,  Alan,  if  you  were  down  on  your  luck." 

"No?"  returned  Alan.  "Neither  will  I  you,  then.  Come 
and  let's  get  your  portmanteau." 

The  cabman  was  paid,  and  drove  off  down  the  long, 
lamp-lighted  hill,  and  the  two  friends  stood  on  the  side- 
walk beside  the  portmanteau  till  the  last  rumble  of  the 
wheels  had  died  in  silence.  It  seemed  to  John  as  though 
Alan  attached  importance  to  this  departure  of  the  cab; 
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and  John,  who  was  in  no  state  to  criticize,  shared  pro- 
foundly in  the  feehng. 

When  the  stillness  was  once  more  perfect,  Alan  shoul- 
dered the  portmanteau,  carried  it  in,  and  shut  and  locked 
the  garden  door;  and  then,  once  more,  abstraction  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  key, 
until  the  cold  began  to  nibble  at  John's  fingers. 

"Why  are  we  standing  here?"  asked  John. 

*^Ehf"  said  Alan  blankly. 

"Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  yourself,"  said  the  other. 

"No,  I'm  not  myself,"  said  Alan;  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  portmanteau  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands. 

John  stood  beside  him  swaying  a  little,  and  looking 
about  him  at  the  swaying  shadows,  the  flitting  sparkles, 
and  the  steady  stars  overhead,  until  the  windless  cold  be- 
gan to  touch  him  through  his  clothes  on  the  bare  skin. 
Even  in  his  bemused  intelligence,  wonder  began  to  awake. 

"I  say,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Yes,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  repeated  Alan. 

And  he  rose  at  once,  reshouldered  the  portmanteau,  and 
taking  the  candle  in  his  other  hand,  moved  forward  to  the 
Lodge.  This  was  a  long,  low  building,  smothered  in 
creepers;  and  now,  except  for  some  chinks  of  light  be- 
tween the  dining-room  shutters,  it  was  plunged  in  dark- 
ness and  silence. 

In  the  hall  Alan  lighted  another  candle,  gave  it  to  John, 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  bedroom. 

"Here,"  said  he;  "go  to  bed.  Don't  mind  me,  John. 
You'll  be  sorry  for  me  when  you  know." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  returned  John;  "I've  got  so  cold  with 
all  that  standing  about.  I^et's  go  into  the  dining-room  a 
minute.    Just  one  glass  to  warm  me,  Alan." 

On  the  table  in  the  hall  stood  a  glass,  and  a  bottle  with 
a  whisky  label  on  a  tray.  It  was  plain  the  bottle  had  been 
just  oj)cncd,  for  the  cork  and  corkscrew  lay  beside  it. 

"Take  that,"  said  Alan,  ])assing  John  the  whisky,  and 
then  with  a  certain  roughness  ]^ushe(l  his  friend  into  the 
bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

John  stood  amazed;  then  he  shook  the  bottle,  and,  to 
his   further  wonder,   found    it   ])artly  em])ty.      Three   or 
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four  glasses  were  gone.  Alan  must  have  uncorked  the 
bottle  of  whisky  and  drank  three  or  four  glasses,  one  after 
the  other,  without  sitting  down,  for  there  was  no  chair, 
and  that  in  his  own  cold  lobby  on  this  freezing  night !  It 
fully  explained  his  eccentricities,  John  reflected  sagely, 
as  he  mixed  himself  a  grog.  Poor  Alan !  He  was  drunk ; 
and  what  a  dreadful  thing  was  drink,  and  what  a  slave  to 
it  poor  Alan  was,  to  drink  in  this  unsociable,  uncom- 
fortable fashion!  The  man  who  would  drink  alone,  ex- 
cept for  health's  sake — as  John  was  now  doing — was  a 
man  utterly  lost.  He  took  the  grog  out,  and  felt  hazier, 
but  warmer.  It  was  hard  work  opening  the  portmanteau 
and  finding  his  night  things ;  and  before  he  was  undressed, 
the  cold  had  struck  home  to  him  once  more.  "Well,"  said 
he;  "just  a  drop  more.  There's  no  sense  in  getting  ill 
with  all  this  other  trouble."  And  presently  dreamless 
slumber  buried  him. 

When  John  awoke  it  was  day.  The  low  winter  sun  was 
already  in  the  heavens,  but  his  watch  had  stopped,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  the  hour  exactly.  Ten,  he  guessed 
it,  and  made  haste  to  dress,  dismal  reflections  crowding  on 
his  mind.  But  it  was  less  from  terror  than  from  regret 
that  he  now  suffered ;  and  w  ith  his  regret  there  were  min- 
gled cutting  pangs  of  penitence.  There  had  fallen  upon 
him  a  blow,  cruel,  indeed,  but  yet  only  the  punishment  of 
old  misdoing;  and  he  had  rebelled  and  plunged  into  fresh 
sin.  The  rod  had  been  used  to  chasten,  and  he  had  bit  the 
chastening  fingers.  His  father  was  right;  John  had 
justified  him;  John  was  no  guest  for  decent  people's 
houses,  and  no  fit  associate  for  decent  people's  children. 
And  had  a  broader  hint  been  needed,  there  was  the  case 
of  his  old  friend.  John  was  no  drunkard,  though  he  could 
at  times  exceed ;  and  the  picture  of  Houston  drinking  neat 
spirits  at  his  hall  table  struck  him  with  something  like 
disgust.  He  hung  back  from  meeting  his  old  friend.  He 
could  have  wished  he  had  not  come  to  him;  and  yet,  even 
now,  where  else  was  he  to  turn? 

These  musings  occupied  him  while  he  dressed,  and  ac- 
companied him  into  the  lobby  of  the  house.  The  door 
stood  open  on  the  garden;  doubtless,  Alan  had  stepped 
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forth;  and  John  did  as  he  supposed  his  friend  had  done. 
The  ground  was  hard  as  iron,  the  frost  still  rigorous;  as 
he  brushed  among  the  hollies,  icicles  jingled  and  glittered 
in  their  fall ;  and  wherever  he  went,  a  volley  of  eager  spar- 
rows followed  him.  Here  were  Christmas  weather  and 
Christmas  morning  duly  met,  to  the  delight  of  children. 
This  was  the  day  of  reunited  families,  the  day  to  which 
he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  thinking  to  awake  in  his 
own  bed  in  Randolph  Crescent,  reconciled  with  all  men 
and  repeating  the  footprints  of  his  youth;  and  here  he 
was  alone,  pacing  the  alleys  of  a  wintery  garden  and 
filled  with  penitential  thoughts. 

And  that  reminded  him:  why  was  he  alone?  and  where 
was  Alan?  The  thought  of  the  festal  morning  and  the 
due  salutations  reawakened  his  desire  for  his  friend,  and 
he  began  to  call  for  him  by  name.  As  the  sound  of  his 
voice  died  away,  he  v/as  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
silence  that  environed  him.  But  for  the  twittering  of  the 
sparrows  and  the  crunching  of  his  own  feet  upon  the 
frozen  snow,  the  whole  windless  world  of  air  hung  over 
him  entranced,  and  the  stillness  weighed  upon  his  mind 
with  a  horror  of  solitude. 

Still  calling  at  intervals,  but  now  with  a  moderated 
voice,  he  made  the  hasty  circuit  of  the  garden,  and  finding 
neither  man  nor  trace  of  man  in  all  its  evergreen  coverts, 
turned  at  last  to  the  house.  About  the  house  the  silence 
seemed  to  deepen  strangely.  The  door,  indeed,  stood 
open  as  before;  but  the  windows  were  still  sliuttered,  the 
chimneys  breatlied  no  stain  into  the  bright  air,  there 
sounded  abroad  none  of  that  low  stir  (perliaps  audible 
ratlier  to  the  ear  of  the  s])irit  than  to  the  car  of  the  fiesh) 
by  whicli  a  house  announces  and  betrays  its  lininan  lodgers. 
And  yet  Alan  must  be  there — Alan  locked  in  drunken 
slumbers,  forgetful  of  the  return  of  day,  of  the  holy 
season,  and  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  coldly  received 
and  was  now  so  churlishly  neglecting.  John's  disgust  re- 
doubled at  the  thought ;  but  hunger  was  beginning  to  grow 
stronger  than  re])ulsion,  and  as  a  ste])  to  breakfast,  if 
nothing  else,  he  must  find  and  arouse  this  sl(H'])er. 

He  made   the   circuit   of  the   bedroom   (|ua iters.      All, 
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until  he  came  to  Alan's  chamber,  were  locked  from  with- 
out, and  bore  the  marks  of  a  prolonged  disuse.  But 
Alan's  was  a  room  in  commission,  filled  with  clothes, 
knicknacks,  letters,  books,  and  the  conveniences  of  a  soli- 
tary man.  The  fire  had  been  lighted;  but  it  had  long  ago 
burned  out,  and  the  ashes  were  stone  cold.  The  bed  had 
been  made,  but  it  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Worse  and  worse,  then;  Alan  must  have  fallen  where 
he  sat,  and  now  sprawled  brutishly,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
dining-room  floor. 

The  dining-room  was  a  very  long  apartment,  and  was 
reached  through  a  passage;  so  that  John,  upon  his  en- 
trance, brought  but  little  light  with  him,  and  must  move 
toward  the  windows  with  spread  arms,  groping  and  knock- 
ing on  the  furniture.  Suddenly  he  tripped  and  fell  his 
length  over  a  prostrate  body.  It  was  what  he  had  looked 
for,  yet  it  shocked  him;  and  he  marveled  that  so  rough 
an  impact  should  not  have  kicked  a  groan  out  of  the 
drunkard.  Men  had  killed  themselves  ere  now  in  such 
excesses,  a  dreary  and  degraded  end  that  made  John 
shudder.  What  if  Alan  were  dead?  There  would  be  a 
Christmas  day! 

By  this,  John  had  his  hand  upon  the  shutters,  and  fling- 
ing them  back,  beheld  once  again  the  blessed  face  of  the 
day.  Even  by  that  light  the  room  had  a  discomfortable 
air.  The  chairs  were  scattered,  and  one  had  been  over- 
thrown ;  the  table-cloth,  laid  as  if  for  dinner,  was  twitched 
upon  one  side,  and  some  of  the  dishes  had  fallen  to  the 
floor.  Behind  the  table  lay  the  drunkard,  still  unaroused, 
only  one  foot  visible  to  John. 

But  now  that  light  was  in  the  room,  the  worst  seemed 
over;  it  was  a  disgusting  business,  but  not  more  than  dis- 
gusting ;  and  it  was  with  no  great  apprehension  that  John 
proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  table:  his  last  com- 
paratively tranquil  moment  for  that  day.  No  sooner  had 
he  turned  the  corner,  no  sooner  had  his  eyes  alighted  on 
the  body,  than  he  gave  a  smothered,  breathless  cry,  and 
fled  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  Alan  who  lay  there,  but  a  man  well  up  in 
years,  of  stern  countenance  and  iron-gray  locks;  and  it 
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was  no  drunkard,  for  the  body  lay  in  a  black  pool  of  blood, 
and  the  open  eyes  stared  upon  the  ceiling. 

To  and  fro  walked  John  before  the  door.  The  extreme 
sharpness  of  the  air  acted  on  his  nerves  like  an  astringent, 
and  braced  them  swiftly.  Presently,  he  not  relaxing  in 
his  disordered  walk,  the  images  began  to  come  clearer  and 
stay  longer  in  his  fancy;  and  next  the  power  of  thought 
came  back  to  him,  and  the  horror  and  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion rooted  him  to  the  ground. 

He  grasped  his  forehead,  and  staring  on  one  spot  of 
gravel,  pieced  together  what  he  knew  and  what  he  sus- 
pected. Alan  had  murdered  some  one:  possibly  "that 
man"  against  whom  the  butler  chained  the  door  in  Re- 
gent's Terrace;  possibly  another;  some  one  at  least;  a 
human  soul,  whom  it  was  death  to  slay  and  w^hose  blood 
lay  spilled  upon  the  floor.  This  was  the  reason  of  the 
whisky  drinking  in  the  passage,  of  his  unwillingness  to 
welcome  John,  of  his  strange  behavior  and  bcAvildered 
words;  this  was  why  he  had  started  at  and  harped  upon 
the  name  of  murder ;  this  was  why  he  had  stood  and  bark- 
ened, or  sat  and  covered  his  eyes,  in  the  black  night.  And 
now  he  was  gone,  now  he  had  basely  fled;  and  to  all  his 
perplexities  and  dangers  John  stood  heir. 

"Let  me  think — let  me  think,"  he  said,  aloud,  impa- 
tiently, even  pleadingly,  as  if  to  some  merciless  inter- 
rupter. In  the  turmoil  of  his  wits,  a  thousand  hints  and 
hopes  and  threats  and  terrors  dinning  continuously  in  his 
ears,  he  was  like  one  plunged  in  the  hubbub  of  a  crowd. 
How  was  he  to  remember — he,  who  had  not  a  thought  to 
spare — that  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  well  as  the  thea- 
ter, of  so  much  confusion?  l^iit  in  liouvs  of  trial  the  junto 
of  man's  nature  is  dissolved,  and  anarchy  succeeds. 

It  was  plain  he  must  stay  no  longer  where  he  was,  for 
here  was  a  new  Judicial  Error  in  the  very  making.  It 
was  not  so  plain  where  he  must  go,  for  the  old  Judicial 
Error,  vague  as  a  cloud,  appeared  to  fill  the  habitable 
world;  whatever  it  might  be,  it  watched  for  him,  full- 
grown,  in  Edinburgh;  it  must  hav^e  had  its  birth  in  San 
Francisco;  it  stood  guard  no  doubt,  like  a  dragon,  at  the 
bank  where  he  should  cash  his  credit;  and  though  there 
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were  doubtless  many  other  places,  who  should  say  in  w^hich 
of  them  it  was  not  ambushed?  No,  he  could  not  tell  where 
he  was  to  go ;  he  must  not  lose  time  on  these  insolubilities. 
Let  him  go  back  to  the  beginning.  It  was  plain  he  must 
stay  no  longer  where  he  was.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  he 
must  not  flee  as  he  was,  for  he  could  not  carry  his  port- 
manteau, and  to  flee  and  leave  it,  was  to  plunge  deeper  in 
the  mire.  He  must  go,  leave  the  house  unguarded,  find  a 
cab,  and  return — return  after  an  absence?  Had  he 
courage  for  that? 

And  just  then  he  spied  a  stain  about  a  hand's  breadth 
on  his  trouser-leg,  and  reached  his  finger  down  to  touch  it. 
The  finger  was  stained  red;  it  was  blood;  he  stared  upon 
it  with  disgust,  and  awe,  and  terror,  and  in  the  sharpness 
of  the  new  sensation,  fell  instantly  to  act. 

He  cleansed  his  finger  in  the  snow,  returned  into  the 
house,  drew  near  with  hushed  footsteps  to  the  dining-room 
door,  and  shut  and  locked  it.  Then  he  breathed  a  little 
freer,  for  here  at  least  was  an  oaken  barrier  between  him- 
self and  what  he  feared.  Next,  he  hastened  to  his  room, 
tore  off  the  spotted  trousers  which  seemed  in  his  eyes  a 
link  to  bind  him  to  the  gallows,  flung  them  in  a  corner, 
donned  another  pair,  breathlessly  crammed  his  night 
things  into  his  portmanteau,  locked  it,  swi^mg  it  with  an 
eff'ort  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  rush  of  relief  came 
forth  again  imder  the  open  heavens. 

The  portmanteau,  being  of  occidental  build,  was  no 
featherweight;  it  had  distressed  the  powerful  Alan;  and 
as  for  John,  he  was  crushed  under  its  bulk,  and  the  sweat 
broke  upon  him  thickly.  Twice  he  must  set  it  down  to 
rest  before  he  reached  the  gate;  and  when  he  had  come 
so  far,  he  must  do  as  Alan  did,  and  take  his  seat  upon  one 
corner.  Here,  then,  he  sat  a  while  and  panted;  but  now 
his  thoughts  were  sensibly  lightened;  now,  with  the  trunk 
standing  just  inside  the  door,  some  part  of  his  dissociation 
from  the  house  of  crime  had  been  effected,  and  the  cab- 
man need  not  pass  the  garden  wall.  It  was  wonderful 
how  that  relieved  him;  for  the  house,  in  his  eyes,  was  a 
place  to  strike  the  most  ciu'sory  beholder  with  suspicion, 
as  though  the  very  windows  had  cried  murder. 
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But  there  was  to  be  no  remission  of  the  strokes  of  fate. 
As  he  thus  sat,  taking  breath  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
and  hopped  about  by  sparrows,  it  chanced  that  his  eye 
roved  to  the  fastening  of  the  door;  and  w^hat  he  saw 
plucked  him  to  his  feet.  The  thing  locked  with  a  spring; 
once  the  door  was  closed,  the  bolt  shut  of  itself!  and  with- 
out a  key,  there  was  no  means  of  entering  from  without. 

He  saw  himself  obliged  to  one  of  two  distasteful  and 
perilous  alternatives;  either  to  shut  the  door  altogether 
and  set  his  portmanteau  out  upon  the  wayside,  a  wonder 
to  all  beholders;  or  to  leave  the  door  ajar,  so  that  any 
thievish  tramp  or  holiday  schoolboy  might  stray  in  and 
stumble  on  the  grisly  secret.  To  the  last,  as  the  least  des- 
perate, his  mind  inclined ;  but  he  must  first  insure  himself 
that  he  was  unobserved.  He  peered  out,  and  down  the 
long  road:  it  lay  dead  empty.  He  went  to  the  corner  of 
the  by-road  that  comes  by  way  of  Dean;  there  also  not  a 
passenger  was  stirring.  Plainly  it  was,  now  or  never,  the 
high  tide  of  his  affairs;  and  he  drew  the  door  as  close  as 
he  durst,  slipped  a  pebble  in  the  chink,  and  made  off  down- 
hill to  find  a  cab. 

Half-way  down  a  gate  opened,  and  a  troop  of  Christ- 
mas children  sallied  forth  in  the  most  cheerful  humor, 
followed  more  soberly  by  a  smiling  mother. 

"And  this  is  Christmas  day!"  thought  John;  and  could 
have  laughed  aloud  in  tragic  bitterness  of  heart. 


VII 

A  TRAGI-COMEDY  IN  A  CAB 

IN  FRONT  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  John  counted  it 
good  fortune  to  perceive  a  cab  a  great  way  off,  and 
by  much  shouting  and  waving  of  his  arm  to  catch  the 
notice  of  the  driver.  He  counted  it  good  fortune,  for  the 
time  w^as  long  to  him  till  he  should  have  done  forever  with 
the  Lodge;  and  the  further  he  must  go  to  find  a  cab,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  the  inevitable  discovery  had  taken 
place,  and  that  he  should  return  to  find  the  garden  full  of 
angry  neighbors.  Yet  when  the  vehicle  drew  up  he  was 
sensibly  chagrined  to  recognize  the  port-wine  cabman  of 
the  night  before.  "Here,"  he  could  but  reflect,  "here  is 
another  link  in  the  Judicial  Error." 

The  driver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pleased  to  drop 
again  upon  so  liberal  a  fare;  and  as  he  was  a  man — the 
reader  must  already  have  perceived — of  easy,  not  to  say 
familiar,  manners,  he  dropped  at  once  into  a  vein  of 
friendly  talk,  commenting  on  the  weather,  on  the  sacred 
season,  which  struck  him  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  day  of 
liberal  gratuities,  on  the  chance  which  had  reunited  him  to 
a  pleasing  customer,  and  on  the  fact  that  John  had  been 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  visibly  "on  the  randan"  the 
night  before. 

"And  ye  look  dreidful  bad  the-day,  sir,  I  must  say 
that,"  he  continued.  "There's  nothing  like  a  dram  for  ye 
— if  ye'll  take  my  advice  of  it ;  and  bein'  as  it's  Christmas, 
I'm  no  saying,"  he  added  with  a  fatherly  smile,  "but  what 
I  would  join  ye  mysel'." 

John  had  listened  with  a  sick  heart. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dram  when  we've  got  through,"  said 
he,  affecting  a  sprightliness  which  sat  on  him  unhand- 
somely, "and  not  a  drop  till  then.  Business  first,  and 
pleasure  afterward." 

282 
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With  this  promise  the  jarvey  was  prevailed  upon  to 
clamber  to  his  place  and  drive,  with  hideous  deliberation, 
to  the  door  of  the  Lodge.  There  were  no  signs  as  yet  of 
any  public  emotion;  only,  two  men  stood  not  far  off  in 
talk,  and  their  presence,  seen  from  afar,  set  John's  pulses 
buzzing.  He  might  have  spared  himself  his  fright,  for 
the  pair  were  lost  in  some  dispute  of  a  theological  com- 
plexion, and  with  lengthened  upper  lip  and  enumerating 
fingers,  pursued  the  matter  of  their  difference,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  John. 

But  the  cabman  proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Nothing 
would  keep  him  on  his  perch ;  he  must  clamber  down,  com- 
ment upon  the  pebble  in  the  door  (which  he  regarded  as 
an  ingenious  but  unsafe  device),  help  John  with  the  port- 
manteau, and  enliven  matters  with  a  flow  of  speech,  and 
especially  of  questions,  which  I  thus  condense: 

"He'll  no  be  here  himsel',  will  he?  No?  Well,  he's  an 
eccentric  man — a  fair  oddity — if  ye  ken  the  expression. 
Great  trouble  with  his  tenants,  thev  tell  me.  I've  driven 
the  fam'ly  for  years.  I  drove  a  cab  at  his  father's  w^ad- 
din'.  What'll  your  name  be? — I  should  ken  your  face. 
Baigrey,  ye  say?  There  were  Baigreys  about  Gilmerton; 
ye'll  be  one  of  that  lot?  Then  this'll  be  a  friend's  port- 
mantie,  like?  Why?  Because  the  name  upon  it's  Nuchol- 
son!  Oh,  if  ye're  in  a  hurry  that's  another  job.  Waverley 
Brig'?    Are  ye  for  away?" 

So  the  friendly  toper  prated  and  questioned  and  kept 
John's  heart  in  a  flutter.  But  to  this  also,  as  to  other  evils 
under  the  sun,  there  came  a  period;  and  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances began  at  last  to  rumble  toward  the  railway 
terminus  at  Waverley  Bridge.  During  tlie  transit,  he  sat 
with  raised  glasses  in  the  frosty  chill  and  moldy  fetor  of 
his  chariot,  and  glanced  out  sidelong  on  the  holiday  face 
of  things,  the  shuttered  shops,  the  crowds  along  the  pave- 
ment, much  as  the  rider  in  the  Tyburn  cart  may  *have 
observed  the  concourse  gathering  to  his  executio!i. 

At  the  station  his  spirits  rose  again:  another  stage  of 
his  escape  was  fortunately  ended — he  began  to  s])y  blue 
water.  He  called  a  railway  ])orter,  and  bade  him  carry 
the  j)ortmanteau  to  the  cloak-room:  not  that  he  had  any 
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notion  of  delay;  flight,  instant  flight  was  his  design,  no 
matter  whither;  but  he  had  determined  to  dismiss  the  cab- 
man ere  he  named,  or  even  chose  his  destination,  thus  pos- 
sibly balking  the  Judicial  Error  of  another  link.  Tliis 
M^as  his  cunning  aim,  and  now  with  one  foot  on  the  road- 
way, and  one  still  on  the  coach-step,  he  made  haste  to  put 
the  thing  in  practise,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket. 

There  was  nothing  there! 

Oh,  yes;  this  time  he  was  to  blame.  He  should  have 
remembered,  and  when  he  deserted  his  blood-stained  pan- 
taloons, he  should  not  have  deserted  along  with  them  his 
purse.  INIake  the  most  of  his  error,  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  punishment!  Conceive  his  new  position,  for  I 
lack  words  to  picture  it;  conceive  him  condemned  to  return 
to  that  house,  from  the  very  thought  of  which  his  soul 
revolted,  and  once  more  to  expose  himself  to  capture  on 
the  very  scene  of  the  misdeed;  conceive  him  linked  to  the 
moldy  cab  and  the  familiar  cabman.  John  cursed  the 
cabman  silently,  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must 
stop  the  incarceration  of  his  portmanteau;  that,  at  least, 
he  must  keep  close  at  hand,  and  he  turned  to  recall  the 
porter.  But  his  reflections^,  brief  as  they  had  appeared, 
must  have  occupied  him  longer  than  he  supposed,  and 
there  was  the  man  already  returning  with  the  receipt. 

Well,  that  was  settled ;  he  had  lost  his  portmanteau  also ; 
for  the  sixpence  with  which  he  had  paid  the  Murrayfield 
Toll  was  one  that  had  straj^ed  alone  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  unless  he  once  more  successfully  achieved  the 
adventure  of  the  house  of  crime,  his  portmanteau  lay  in 
the  cloak-room  in  eternal  pawn,  for  lack  of  a  penny  fee. 
And  then  he  remembered  the  porter,  who  stood  sugges- 
tively attentive,  words  of  gratitude  hanging  on  his  lips. 

John  hunted  right  and  left;  he  found  a  coin — prayed 
God  •that  it  was  a  sovereign — drew  it  out,  beheld  a  half- 
penny, and  offered  it  to  the  porter. 

The  man's  jaw  dropped. 

"It's  only  a  half-penny!"  he  said,  startled  out  of  rail- 
way decency. 

"I  know  that,"  said  John  piteously. 
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And  here  the  porter  recovered  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  and  would  have  returned  the 
base  gratuity.  But  John,  too,  would  none  of  it;  and  as 
they  struggled,  who  must  join  in  but  the  cabman? 

"Hoots,  Mr.  Baigrey,"  said  he,  "you  surely  forgot 
what  day  it  is!" 

"I  tell  you  I  have  no  change!"  cried  John. 

*'Well,"  said  the  driver,  "and  what  then?  I  would 
rather  give  a  man  a  shillin'  on  a  day  like  this  than  put  him 
off  with  a  derision  like  a  bawbee.  I'm  surprised  at  the 
like  of  you,  Mr.  Baigrey!" 

"My  name  is  not  Baigrey!"  broke  out  John,  in  mere 
childish  temper  and  distress. 

"You  told  me  it  was  yoursel',"  said  the  cabm.an. 

"I  know  I  did;  and  what  the  devil  right  had  you  to 
ask?"  cried  the  unhappy  one. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  driver.  "I  know  my  place,  if 
you  know  yours — if  you  know  yours!"  he  repeated,  as  one 
who  should  imply  grave  doubt;  and  muttered  inarticulate 
thunders,  in  which  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman  was 
taken  seemingly  in  vain. 

Oh,  to  have  been  able  to  discharge  this  monster,  whom 
John  now  perceived,  with  tardy  clear-sightedness,  to  have 
begun  betimes  the  festivities  of  Christmas!  But  far  from 
any  such  ray  of  consolation  visiting  the  lost,  he  stood  bare 
of  help  and  helpers,  his  portmanteau  sequestered  in  one 
place,  his  money  deserted  in  another  and  guarded  by  a 
corpse;  himself,  so  sedulous  of  privacy,  the  cynosure  of  all 
men's  eyes  about  the  station;  and,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough  mischances,  he  was  now  fallen  in  ill-blood  with  the 
beast  to  whom  his  poverty  had  linked  him!  In  ill-blood, 
as  he  reflected  dismally,  with  the  witness  who  ])erhaps 
might  hang  or  save  him!  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  he 
durst  not  linger  any  longer  in  that  pul)lic  s])ot;  and 
whether  he  had  recourse  to  dignity  or  conciliation,  the 
remedy  must  be  aj)plied  at  once.  Some  happily  surviving 
element  of  manhood  moved  him  to  the  former. 

"Let  us  have  no  more  of  this,"  said  he,  his  foot  once 
more  upon  the  step.     ''Go  back  to  where  we  came  from." 

He  had  avoided  the  name  of  any  destination,  for  there 
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was  now  quite  a  little  band  of  raihvay  folk  about  the  cab, 
and  he  still  kept  an  eye  upon  the  court  of  justice  and 
labored  to  avoid  concentric  evidence.  But  here  again  the 
fatal  jarvey  outmaneuvered  him. 

*'Back  to  the  Ludge?"  cried  he,  in  shrill  tones  of  protest. 

"Drive  on  at  once!''  roared  John,  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  him,  so  that  the  crazy  chariot  rocked  and  jingled. 

Forth  trundled  the  cab  into  the  Christmas  streets,  the 
fare  within  plunged  in  the  blackness  of  a  despair  that 
neighbored  on  unconsciousness,  the  driver  on  the  box 
digesting  his  rebuke  and  his  customer's  duplicity.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  put  the  pair  in  competition ;  John's  case 
was  out  of  all  parallel.  But  the  cabman,  too,  is  worth  the 
sympathy  of  the  judicious;  for  he  was  a  fellow  of  genuine 
kindliness  and  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity  incensed 
by  drink;  and  his  advances  had  been  cruelly  and  publicly 
rebuffed.  As  he  drove,  therefore,  he  counted  his  wrongs, 
and  thirsted  for  sympathy  and  drink.  Now,  it  chanced 
he  had  a  friend,  a  publican,  in  Queensferry  Street,  from 
whom,  in  view  of  the  sacredness  of  the  occasion,  he 
thought  he  might  extract  a  dram.  Queensferry  Street  lies 
something  off  the  direct  road  to  Murrayfield.  But  then 
there  is  the  hilly  cross-road  that  passes  by  the  valley  of  the 
Leith  and  the  Dean  Cemetery;  and  Queensferry  Street 
is  on  the  way  to  that.  What  was  to  hinder  the  cabman, 
since  his  horse  was  dumb,  from  choosing  the  cross-road, 
and  calling  on  his  friend  in  passing?  So  it  was  decided; 
and  the  charioteer,  already  somewhat  mollified,  turned 
aside  his  horse  to  the  right. 

John,  meanwhile,  sat  collapsed,  his  chin  sunk  upon  his 
chest,  his  mind  in  abeyance.  The  smell  of  the  cab  was  still 
faintly  present  to  his  senses,  and  a  certain  leaden  chill 
about  his  feet ;  all  else  had  disappeared  in  one  vast  oppres- 
sion of  calamity  and  physical  faintness.  It  was  drawing 
on  to  noon — two-and-twenty  hours  since  he  had  broken 
bread;  in  the  interval,  he  had  suffered  tortures  of  sorrow 
and  alarm,  and  been  partly  tipsy;  though  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  he  slept,  yet  when  the  cab  stopped  and  the  cab- 
man thrust  his  head  into  the  window,  his  attention  had  to 
be  recalled  from  depths  of  vacancy. 
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"If  you'll  no  stand  me  a  dram,"  said  the  driver,  with  a 
well-merited  severity  of  tone  and  manner,  "I  dare  say 
ye'll  have  no  objection  to  my  taking  one  mysel'?" 

"Yes — no — do  what  you  like,"  returned  John;  and  then, 
as  he  watched  his  tormentor  mount  the  stairs  and  enter 
the  whisky-shop,  there  floated  into  his  mind  a  sense  as  of 
something  long  ago  familiar.  At  that  he  started  fully 
awake,  and  stared  at  the  shop-fronts.  Yes,  he  knew  them ; 
but  when?  and  how?  Long  since,  he  thought;  and  then, 
casting  his  eye  through  the  front  glass,  which  had  been 
recently  occluded  by  the  figure  of  the  jarvey,  he  beheld 
the  treetops  of  the  rookery  in  Randolph  Crescent.  He 
was  close  to  home — home,  where  he  had  thought,  at  that 
hour,  to  be  sitting  in  the  well-remembered  drawing-room 
in  friendly  converse;  and,  instead—! 

It  was  his  first  impulse  to  drop  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cab;  his  next,  to  cover  his  face  with  his  hands.  So  he  sat, 
while  the  cabman  toasted  the  publican,  and  the  publican 
toasted  the  cabman,  and  both  reviewed  the  affairs  of  the 
nation;  so  he  still  sat,  when  his  master  condescended  to 
return,  and  drive  oflF  at  last  down-hill,  along  the  curve  of 
Lynedoch  Place ;  but  even  so  sitting,  as  he  passed  the  end 
of  his  father's  street,  he  took  one  glance  from  between 
shielding  fingers,  and  beheld  a  doctor's  carriage  at  the 
door. 

"Well,  just  so,"  thought  he;  "I'll  have  killed  my  father! 
And  this  is  Christmas  day!" 

If  Mr.  Nicholson  died,  it  was  down  this  same  road  he 
must  journey  to  the  grave;  and  down  this  road,  on  the 
same  errand,  his  wife  had  preceded  him  years  before;  and 
many  otlicr  leading  citizens,  witli  tlie  ])roper  ti'appings, 
and  attendance  of  tlic  end.  ^Vnd  now,  in  that  frosty,  ill- 
smelling,  straw-car])ete(l,  and  ragged-cushioned  cal),  with 
his  breath  congeaHng  on  the  glasses,  where  else  was  John 
himself  advancing  to? 

The  thought  stirred  his  imagination,  wliicli  began  to 
manufacture  many  thousand  pictures,  briglit  and  fleeting, 
like  the  shapes  in  a  kaleidoscope;  and  now  he  saw  himself, 
ruddy  and  comforted,  sh'ding  in  the  gutter;  and,  again,  a 
little  wo-begone,  bored  urchin  tricked  forth  in  cra])e  and 
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weepers,  descending  this  same  hill  at  the  foot's  pace  of 
mourning  coaches,  his  mother's  body  just  preceding  him; 
and  yet  again,  his  fancy,  running  far  in  front,  showed 
him  his  destination — now  standing  solitary  in  the  lov\'  sun- 
shine, with  the  sparrows  hopping  on  the  threshold  and  the 
dead  man  within  staring  at  the  roof — and  now,  with  a 
sudden,  change,  thronged  about  with  white-faced,  hand- 
uplifting  neighbors,  and  the  doctor  bursting  through  their 
midst  and  fixing  his  stethoscope  as  he  went,  the  policeman 
shaking  a  sagacious  head  beside  the  body.  It  was  to  this 
he  feared  that  he  was  driving;  in  the  midst  of  this  he  saw 
himself  arrive,  heard  himself  stammer  faint  explanations, 
and  felt  the  hand  of  the  constable  upon  his  shoulder. 
Heavens!  how  he  wished  he  had  played  the  manlier  part; 
how  he  despised  himself  that  he  had  fled  that  fatal  neigh- 
borhood when  all  was  quiet,  and  should  now  be  tamely 
traveling  back  when  it  was  thronging  with  avengers! 

Any  strong  degree  of  passion  lends,  even  to  the  dullest, 
the  forces  of  the  imagination.  And  so  now  he  dwelt  on 
what  was  probably  awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  this  dis- 
tressful drive — John,  who  saw  things  little,  remembered 
them  less,  and  could  not  have  described  them  at  all,  beheld 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  garden  of  the  Lodge,  detailed  as  in 
a  map;  he  went  to  and  fro  in  it,  feeding  his  terrors;  he  saw 
the  hollies,  the  snowy  borders,  the  paths  where  he  had 
sought  Alan,  the  high,  conventual  walls,  the  shut  door — 
what!  was  the  door  shut?  Av,  trulv,  he  had  shut  it — shut 
in  his  money,  his  escape,  his  future  life — shut  it  with  these 
hands,  and  none  could  now  open  it !  He  heard  the  snap  of 
the  spring-lock  like  something  bursting  in  his  brain,  and 
sat  astonished. 

And  then  he  woke  again,  terror  jarring  through  his 
vitals.  This  was  no  time  to  be  idle;  he  must  be  up  and 
doing,  he  must  think.  Once  at  the  end  of  this  ridiculous 
cruise,  once  at  the  Lodge  door,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  the  cab  and  trundle  back  again.  Why,  then, 
go  so  far?  why  add  another  feature  of  suspicion  to  a  case 
already  so  suggestive?  why  not  turn  at  once?  It  was  easy 
to  say,  turn;  but  whitlier?  He  had  nowhere  now  to  go  to; 
he  could  never — he  saw  it  in  letters  of  blood — he  could 
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never  pay  that  cab ;  he  was  saddled  with  that  cab  forever. 
Oh,  that  cab !  his  soul  yearned  and  burned,  and  his  bowels 
sounded  to  be  rid  of  it.  He  forgot  all  other  cares.  He 
must  first  quit  himself  of  this  ill-smelling  vehicle  and  of 
the  human  beast  that  guided  it — first  do  that;  do  that,  at 
least;  do  that  at  once. 

And  just  then  the  cab  suddenly  stopped,  and  there  was 
his  persecutor  rapping  on  the  front  glass.  John  let  it 
down,  and  beheld  the  port-wine  countenance  inflamed  with 
intellectual  triumph. 

"I  ken  wha  ye  are!"  cried  the  husky  voice.  ''I  mind 
ye  now.  Ye're  a  Nucholson.  I  drove  ye  to  Hermiston  to 
a  Christmas  party,  and  ye  came  back  on  the  box,  and  I 
let  ye  drive." 

It  is  a  fact.  John  knew  the  man;  they  had  been  even 
friends.  His  enemy,  he  now  remembered,  was  a  fellow  of 
great  good  nature — endless  good  nature — with  a  boy; 
why  not  with  a  man?  Why  not  appeal  to  his  better  side? 
He  grasped  at  the  new  hope. 

"Great  Scott!  and  so  you  did,"  he  cried,  as  if  in  a  tran- 
sport of  delight,  his  voice  sounding  false  in  his  own  ears. 
"Well,  if  that's  so,  I've  something  to  say  to  you.  Til  just 
get  out,  I  guess.    Where  are  we,  anyway?" 

The  driver  had  fluttered  his  ticket  in  the  eyes  of  the 
branch-toll  keeper,  and  they  were  now  brought  to  on  the 
highest  and  most  solitary  part  of  the  by-road.  On  the 
left,  a  row  of  fieldside  trees  beshaded  it;  on  the  right,  it 
was  bordered  by  naked  fallows,  undulating  downhill  to 
the  Queensferry  Road;  in  front,  Corstorphine  Hill  raised 
its  snow-bedabl)led,  darkling  woods  against  the  sky.  John 
looked  all  about  him,  drinking  the  clear  air  like  wine; 
then  his  eyes  returned  to  the  cabman's  face  as  he  sat,  not 
ungleefiilly,  awaiting  .John's  communication,  with  the  air 
of  one  looking  to  be  tipped. 

The  features  of  that  face  were  hard  to  read,  drink  had 
so  swollen  them,  drink  had  so  ])ainte(l  them,  in  tints  that 
varied  from  brick  red  to  mulberry.  The  small  gray  eyes 
blinked,  the  lips  moved,  with  greed;  greed  was  the  ruling- 
passion;  and  though  there  was  some  good  nature,  some 
genuine  kindliness,  a  true  human  touch,  in  the  old  t()])er, 
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his  greed  was  now  so  set  afire  by  hope,  that  all  other  traits 
of  character  lay  dormant.  He  sat  there  a  monument  of 
gluttonous  desire. 

John's  heart  slowly  fell.  He  had  opened  his  lips,  but  he 
stood  there  and  uttered  nought.  He  sounded  the  well  of 
his  courage,  and  it  was  dry.  He  groped  in  his  treasury 
of  words,  and  it  was  vacant.  A  devil  of  dumbness  had  him 
by  the  throat ;  the  devil  of  terror  babbled  in  his  ears ;  and 
suddenly,  without  a  word  uttered,  with  no  conscious  pur- 
pose formed  in  his  w^ill,  John  whipped  about,  tum.bled  over 
the  roadside  wall,  and  began  running  for  his  life  across 
the  fallows. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  he  was  not  past  the  midst  of  the 
first  field,  when  his  whole  brain  thundered  within  him, 
"Fool!  You  have  your  watch!"  The  shock  stopped  him, 
and  he  faced  once  more  toward  the  cab.  The  driver  was 
leaning  over  the  wall,  brandishing  his  whip,  his  face  em- 
purpled, roaring  like  a  bull.  And  John  saw  (or  thought) 
that  he  had  lost  the  chance.  No  watch  would  pacify  the 
man's  resentment  now;  he  would  cry  for  vengeance  also. 
John  would  be  had  under  the  eye  of  the  police;  his  tale 
would  be  unfolded,  his  secret  plumbed,  his  destiny  would 
close  on  him  at  last,  and  forever. 

He  uttered  a  deep  sigh;  and  just  as  the  cabman,  taking 
heart  of  grace,  was  beginning  at  last  to  scale  the  wall,  his 
defaulting  customer  fell  again  to  running,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  further  fields. 


VIII 

SINGULAR   INSTANCE   OF  THE   UTILITY   OF   PASS-KEYS 

WHERE  he  ran  at  first,  John  never  very  clearly 
knew;  nor  yet  how  long  a  time  elapsed  ere  he 
found  himself  in  the  by-road  near  the  lodge  of 
Ravelston,  propped  against  the  wall,  his  lungs  heaving 
like  bellows,  his  legs  leaden-heavy,  his  mind  possessed  by 
one  sole  desire — to  lie  down  and  be  unseen.  He  remem- 
bered the  thick  coverts  round  the  quarry-hole  pond,  an 
untrodden  corner  of  the  world  where  he  might  surely  find 
concealment  till  the  night  should  fall.  Thither  he  passed 
down  the  lane;  and  when  he  came  there,  behold!  he  had 
forgotten  the  frost,  and  the  pond  was  alive  with  young 
people  skating,  and  the  pondside  coverts  were  thick  with 
lookers-on.  He  looked  on  a  while  himself.  There  was  one 
tall,  graceful  maiden,  skating  hand  in  hand  with  a  youth, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  her  bright  eyes  perhaps  too  pat- 
ently; and  it  was  strange  with  what  anger  John  beheld 
her.  He  could  have  broken  forth  in  curses ;  he  could  have 
stood  there,  like  a  mortified  tramp,  and  shaken  his  fist  and 
vented  his  gall  upon  her  by  the  hour — or  so  lie  thought; 
and  the  next  moment  his  heart  bled  for  the  girl.  "Poor 
creature,  it's  little  she  knows!"  he  siglicd.  "Let  her  enjoy 
herself  while  she  can!"  But  was  it  possible,  wlien  Flora 
used  to  smile  at  him  on  the  Braid  ])onds,  she  could  have 
looked  so  fulsome  to  a  sick-hearted  bystander? 

The  thouglit  of  one  fjuarry,  in  liis  frozen  wits,  suggested 
another;  and  lie  ])lod(Ie(l  off  toward  Craig  Leith.  A 
wind  liad  sprung  up  out  oi'  the  nortln\(\st;  it  was  cruel 
keen,  it  dried  him  like  a  fire,  and  racked  liis  finger-joints. 
It  brought  clouds,  too;  ])ale,  swift,  hurrying  clouds,  that 
blotted  heaven  and  shed  gloom  upon  the  eartli.  He 
scrambled  up  among  the  hazeled  rubbish  heaps  that  sur- 
round the  caldron  of  the  (juarry,  and   lay   Hat   ujx)!!    Ilie 
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stones.  The  wind  searched  close  along  the  earth,  the 
stones  were  cutting  and  icy,  the  bare  hazels  wailed  about 
him;  and  soon  the  air  of  the  afternoon  began  to  be  vocal 
with  those  strange  and  dismal  harpings  that  herald  snow. 
Pain  and  misery  turned  in  John's  limbs  to  a  harrowing 
imj^atience  and  blind  desire  of  change;  now  he  would  roll 
in  his  harsh  lair,  and  when  the  flints  abraded  him,  was 
almost  pleased;  now  he  would  crawl  to  the  edge  of  the 
huge  pit  and  look  dizzily  down.  He  saw  the  spiral  of  the 
descending  roadway,  the  steep  crags,  the  clinging  bushes, 
the  peppering  of  snow-wreaths,  and  far  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, the  diminished  crane.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  a  way  to 
end  it.    But  it  somehow  did  not  take  his  fancy. 

And  suddenly  he  was  aware  that  he  was  hungry;  ay, 
even  through  the  tortures  of  the  cold,  even  through  the 
frosts  of  despair,  a  gross,  desperate  longing  after  food, 
no  matter  what,  no  matter  how,  began  to  wake  and  spur 
him.  Suppose  he  pawned  his  watch?  But  no,  on  Christ- 
mas day — this  was  Christmas  day! — the  pawnshop  would 
be  closed.  Suppose  he  went  to  the  public-house  at  Black- 
hall,  and  offered  the  watch,  which  was  worth  ten  pounds, 
in  payment  for  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese?  The  incon- 
gruity was  too  remarkable ;  the  good  folks  would  either  put 
him  to  the  door,  or  only  let  him  in  to  send  for  the  police. 
He  turned  his  pockets  out  one  after  another;  some  San 
Francisco  tram-car  checks,  one  cigar,  no  lights,  the  pass- 
key to  his  father's  house,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  with  just 
a  touch  of  scent:  no,  money  could  be  raised  on  none  of 
these.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  starve;  and  after 
all,  what  mattered  it?    That  also  was  a  door  of  exit. 

He  crept  close  among  the  bushes,  the  wind  playing 
round  him  like  a  lash ;  his  clothes  seemed  as  thin  as  paper, 
his  joints  burned,  his  skin  curdled  on  his  bones.  He  had 
a  vision  of  a  high-lying  cattle-drive  in  California,  and  the 
bed  of  a  dried  stream  with  one  muddy  pool,  by  which  the 
vaqueros  had  encamped;  splendid  sun  over  all,  the  big 
bonfire  blazing,  and  strips  of  cow  browning  and  smoking 
on  a  skewer  of  wood;  how  warm  it  was,  how  savory  the 
steam  of  scorching  meat!  And  then  again  he  remembered 
his  manifold  calamities  and  burrowed  and  wallowed  in 
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the  sense  of  his  disgrace  and  shame.  And  next  he  was 
entering  Frank's  restaurant  in  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco;  he  had  ordered  a  pan-stew  and  venison-chops, 
of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond,  and  as  he  sat  waiting, 
Munroe,  the  good  attendant,  brought  him  a  whisk}^ 
punch ;  he  saw  the  strawberries  float  on  the  delectable  cup, 
he  heard  the  ice  chink  about  the  straws.  And  then  he 
woke  again  to  his  detested  fate,  and  found  himself  sitting, 
humped  together,  in  the  windy  combe  of  quarry  refuse 
— darkness  thick  about  him,  thin  flakes  of  snow  flying 
here  and  there  like  rags  of  paper,  and  the  strong  shud- 
dering of  his  body  clashing  his  teeth  like  a  hiccough. 

We  have  seen  J  ohn  in  nothing  but  the  stormiest  condi- 
tion; we  have  seen  him  reckless,  desperate,  tried  beyond 
his  moderate  powers;  of  his  daily  self,  cheerful,  regular, 
not  unthrifty,  we  have  seen  nothing;  and  it  may  thus  be  a 
surprise  to  the  reader,  to  learn  that  he  was  studiously 
careful  of  his  health.  This  favorite  preoccupation  now 
awoke.  If  he  was  to  sit  there  and  die  of  cold,  there  would 
be  mighty  little  gained;  better  the  police  cell  and  the 
chances  of  a  jury  trial,  than  the  miserable  certainty  of 
death  at  a  dikeside  before  the  next  winter's  dawn,  or  death 
a  little  later  in  the  gas-lighted  w^ards  of  an  infirmary. 

He  rose  on  aching  legs,  and  stumbled  here  and  there 
among  the  rubbish  heaps,  still  circumvented  by  the  yawn- 
ing crater  of  the  quarry;  or  perhaps  he  only  thought  so, 
for  the  darkness  was  already  dense,  the  snow  was  grow- 
ing thicker,  and  he  moved  like  a  blind  man,  and  with  a 
blind  man's  terrors.  At  last  he  climbed  a  fence,  tliinking 
to  drop  into  the  road,  and  found  himself  staggering,  in- 
stead, among  the  iron  furrows  of  a  ])l()wland,  endless,  it 
seemed,  as  a  wliole  countv.  And  next  lie  was  in  a  wood, 
beating  among  young  trees;  and  then  he  was  aware  of  a 
house  with  many  h'ghted  windows,  Clu'istmas  carriages 
waiting  at  the  doors,  and  Christmas  drivers  (for  Christ- 
mas has  a  double  edge)  becoming  swiftly  hooded  witli 
snow.  From  tliis  glim])se  of  human  cheerfulness,  he  fled 
like  Cain;  wandered  in  the  night,  un])il()le(l,  careless  of 
whither  he  went;  fell,  and  lay.  and  then  rose  again  and 
wandered  further;  and  at  last,  like  a  transformation  scene, 
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behold  him  in  the  lighted  jaws  of  the  city,  staring  at  a 
lamp  which  had  already  donned  the  tilted  nightcap  of 
the  snow.  It  came  thickly  now,  a  "Feeding  Storm" ;  and 
while  he  yet  stood  blinking  at  the  lamp,  his  feet  were 
buried.  He  remembered  something  like  it  in  the  past,  a 
street-lamp  crowned  and  caked  upon  the  windward  side 
w^ith  snow,  the  wind  uttering  its  mournful  hoot,  himself 
looking  on,  even  as  now;  but  the  cold  had  struck  too 
sharply  on  his  wits,  and  memory  failed  him  as  to  the  date 
and  sequel  of  the  reminiscence. 

His  next  conscious  moment  was  on  the  Dean  Bridge; 
but  whether  he  was  John  Nicholson  of  a  bank  in  a  Cali- 
fornia street,  or  some  former  John,  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
office,  he  had  now  clean  forgotten.  Another  blank,  and 
he  was  thrusting  his  pass-key  into  the  door-lock  of  his 
father's  house. 

Hours  must  have  passed.  Whether  crouched  on  the 
cold  stones  or  wandering  in  the  fields  among  the  snow, 
was  more  than  he  could  tell;  but  hours  had  passed.  The 
finger  of  the  hall  clock  was  close  on  twelve ;  a  narrow  peep 
of  gas  in  the  hall-lamp  shed  shadows ;  and  the  door  of  the 
back  room — his  father's  room — was  open  and  emitted  a 
warm  light.  At  so  late  an  hour,  all  this  was  strange;  the 
lights  should  have  been  out,  the  doors  locked,  the  good 
folk  safe  in  bed.  He  marveled  at  the  irregularity,  lean- 
ing on  the  hall-table;  and  marveled  to  find  himself  there; 
and  thawed  and  grew  once  more  hungry,  in  the  warmer 
air  of  the  house. 

The  clock  uttered  its  premonitory  catch ;  in  five  minutes 
Christmas  day  would  be  among  the  days  of  the  past — 
Christmas! — what  a  Christmas!  Well,  there  was  no  use 
waiting;  he  had  come  into  that  house,  he  scarce  knew  how; 
if  they  were  to  thrust  him  forth  again,  it  had  best  be  done 
at  once;  and  he  moved  to  the  door  of  the  back  room  and 
entered. 

Oh,  well,  then  he  was  insane,  as  he  had  long  believed. 

There,  in  his  father's  room  at  midnight,  the  fire  was 
roaring  and  the  gas  blazing;  the  papers,  the  sacred  papers 
— to  lay  a  hand  on  which  was  criminal — had  all  been  taken 
off  and  piled  along  the  floor;  a  cloth  was  spread,  and  a 
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supper  laid,  upon  the  business  table;  and  in  his  father's 
chair  a  woman,  habited  like  a  nun,  sat  eating.  As  he  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  the  nun  rose,  gave  a  low  cry,  and 
stood  staring.  She  was  a  large  woman,  strong,  calm,  a 
little  masculine,  her  featvires  marked  with  courage  and 
good  sense;  and  as  John  blinked  at  her,  a  faint  resem- 
blance dodged  about  his  mem^ory,  as  when  a  tune  haunts 
us,  and  vet  will  not  be  recalled. 

''Why,  it's  John!"  cried  the  nun. 

"I  dare  say  I'm  mad,"  said  John,  unconsciously  follow- 
ing King  Lear;  "but,  upon  mv  word,  I  do  believe  you're 
Flora." 

"Of  course  I  am,"  replied  she. 

"And  yet  it  is  not  Flora  at  all,"  thought  John;  Flora 
was  slender,  and  timid,  and  of  changing  color,  and  dewy- 
eyed;  and  had  Flora  such  an  Edinburgh  accent?  But  he 
said  none  of  these  things,  which  was  perhaps  as  well. 
What  he  said  was,  "Then  why  are  you  a  nun?" 

"Such  nonsense!"  said  Flora.  "I'm  a  sick-nurse;  and 
I  am  here  nursing  your  sister,  with  whom,  between  you 
and  me,  there  is  precious  little  the  matter.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  The  point  is:  How  do  you  come  here?  and 
are  you  not  ashamed  to  show  yourself?" 

"Flora,"  said  John,  sepulchrally,  "I  haven't  eaten  any- 
thing for  three  days.  Or,  at  least,  I  don't  know  what  day 
it  is;  but  I  guess  I'm  starving." 

"You  unhappy  man!"  she  cried.  "Here,  sit  down  and 
eat  my  supper;  and  I'll  just  run  upstairs  and  see  my  pa- 
tient, not  but  what  I  doubt  she's  fast  asleep;  for  ^laria  is 
a  inalade  imagivaii'c/' 

With  this  specimen  of  the  French,  not  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,  but  of  a  finishing  establishment  in  iNIoray 
Place,  she  left  Joliu  alone  in  his  father's  sanctum.  He 
fell  at  once  u])on  the  food;  and  it  is  to  be  sup})oscd  that 
Flora  had  found  her  patient  wakeful,  and  been  detained 
with  some  details  of  nursing,  for  he  had  time  to  make  a 
full  end  of  all  there  was  to  eat,  and  not  only  to  empty  the 
tea])()t,  but  to  fill  it  again  from  a  kettle  that  was  fitfully 
singing  on  his  father's  fire.  Then  he  sat  t()r])i(l,  and 
pleased,  and  bewildered;  liis  misfortunes  were  tlien  half 
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forgotten;  his  mind  considering,  not  without  regret,  this 
unsentimental  return  to  his  old  love. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  when  that  bustling  woman  noise- 
lessly reentered. 

"Have  you  eaten?"  said  she.  "Then  tell  me  all  about  it." 

It  was  a  long  and  (as  the  reader  knows)  a  pitiful  story; 
but  Flora  heard  it  with  compressed  lips.  She  was  lost  in 
none  of  those  questionings  of  human  destiny  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  arrested  the  flight  of  my  own  pen ;  for 
women,  such  as  she,  are  no  philosophers,  and  behold  the 
concrete  only.  And  women,  such  as  she,  are  very  hard  on 
the  imperfect  man. 

"Very  Avell,"  said  she,  when  he  had  done;  "then  down 
upon  your  knees  at  once,  and  beg  God's  forgiveness." 

And  the  great  baby  plumped  upon  his  knees,  and  did  as 
he  w^as  bid;  and  none  the  worse  for  that!  But  while  he 
was  heartily  enough  requesting  forgiveness  on  general 
principles,  the  rational  side  of  him  distinguished,  and 
wondered  if,  perhaps,  the  apology  were  not  due  upon  the 
other  part.  And  when  he  rose  again  from  that  becoming 
exercise,  he  first  eved  the  face  of  his  old  love,  doubtfullv, 
and  then  taking  heart,  uttered  his  protest. 

"I  must  say.  Flora,"  said  he,  "in  all  this  business,  I  can 
see  very  little  fault  of  mine." 

"If  you  had  written  home,"  replied  the  lady,  "there 
would  have  been  none  of  it.  If  you  had  even  gone  to 
Murrayfield  reasonably  sober,  you  would  never  have  slept 
there,  and  the  worst  would  not  have  happened.  Besides, 
the  whole  thing  began  years  ago.  You  got  into  trouble, 
and  when  your  father,  honest  man,  was  disappointed,  you 
took  the  pet,  or  got  afraid,  and  ran  away  from  punish- 
ment. Well,  you've  had  your  own  way  of  it,  John,  and 
I  don't  suppose  you  like  it." 

"I  sometimes  fancy  I'm  not  much  better  than  a  fool," 
sighed  John. 

"My  dear  John,"  said  she,  "not  much." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  his  eye  fell.  A  certain  anger  rose 
within  him;  here  was  a  Flora  he  disowned;  she  was  hard; 
she  was  of  a  set  color;  a  settled,  mature,  undecorative 
manner ;  plain  of  speech,  plain  of  habit — he  had  come  near 
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saying,  plain  of  face.  And  this  changeling  called  herself 
by  the  same  name  as  the  many-colored,  clinging  maid  of 
yore;  she  of  the  frequent  laughter,  and  the  many  sighs, 
and  the  kind,  stolen  glances.  And  to  make  all  worse,  she 
took  the  upper  hand  with  him,  which  (as  John  well  knew) 
was  not  the  true  relation  of  the  sexes.  He  steeled  his 
heart  against  this  sick-nurse. 

''And  how  do  you  come  to  be  here?"  he  asked. 

She  told  him  how  she  had  nursed  her  father  in  his  long 
illness,  and  when  he  died,  and  she  was  left  alone,  had  taken 
to  nurse  others,  partly  from  habit,  partly  to  be  of  some 
service  in  the  world;  partly,  it  might  be,  for  amusement. 
"There's  no  accounting  for  taste,"  said  she.  And  she  told 
him  how  she  went  largely  to  the  houses  of  old  friends,  as 
the  need  arose;  and  hov/  she  was  thus  doubly  welcome,  as 
an  old  friend  first,  and  then  as  an  experienced  nurse,  to 
whom  the  doctors  would  confide  the  gravest  cases. 

"And,  indeed,  it's  a  mere  farce  my  being  here  for  poor 
Maria,"  she  continued;  "but  your  father  takes  her  ail- 
ments to  heart,  and  I  can  not  always  be  refusing  him.  We 
are  great  friends,  your  father  and  I ;  he  was  very  kind  to 
me  long  ago — ten  years  ago." 

A  strange  stir  came  in  John's  heart.  All  this  while  had 
he  been  thinking  only  of  himself?  All  this  while,  why  had 
he  not  written  to  Flora?  In  penitential  tenderness,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  to  his  awe  and  trouble,  it  remained  in 
his,  compliant.  A  voice  told  him  this  was  Flora,  after  all 
— told  him  so  quietly,  yet  with  a  thrill  of  singing. 

"And  you  never  married?"  said  he. 

"No,  John;  I  never  married,"  she  replied. 

The  hall  clock  striking  two  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  time. 

"iVnd  now,"  said  she,  "you  have  been  fed  and  warmed, 
and  I  have  heard  your  story,  and  now  it's  higli  time  to 
call  your  brother." 

"Oh!"  cried  John,  chap-fallen;  "do  you  think  that  abso- 
lutely necessary?" 

"/  can't  kec])  yon  here;  I  am  n  stranger,"  said  she.  "Do 
yon  want  to  run  away  again?  1  thought  yon  had  enongh 
of  that." 
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He  bowed  his  head  under  the  reproof.  She  despised 
him,  he  reflected,  as  he  sat  once  more  alone;  a  monstrous 
thing  for  a  woman  to  despise  a  man ;  and  strangest  of  all, 
she  seemed  to  hke  him.  Would  his  brother  despise  him, 
too?    And  would  his  brother  like  him? 

And  presently  the  brother  appeared  under  Flora's  es- 
cort; and,  standing  afar  off  beside  the  doorway,  eyed  the 
hero  of  this  tale. 

"So  this  is  you?"  he  said,  at  length. 

*'Yes,  Alick,  it's  me — it's  John,"  replied  the  elder 
brother,  feebly. 

"And  how  did  you  get  in  here?"  inquired  the  younger. 

"Oh,  I  had  my  pass-key,"  says  John. 

"The  deuce  you  had!"  said  Alexander.  "Ah,  you  lived 
in  a  better  world!    There  are  no  pass-keys  going  now." 

"Well,  father  was  always  averse  to  them,"  sighed  John. 
And  the  conversation  then  broke  down,  and  the  brothers 
looked  askance  at  one  another  in  silence. 

"Well,  and  what  the  devil  are  we  to  do?"  said  Alexan- 
der. "I  suppose  if  the  authorities  got  wind  of  you,  you 
would  be  taken  up?" 

"It  depends  on  whether  they've  found  the  body  or  not," 
returned  John.  "And  then  there's  that  cabman,  to  be 
sure!" 

"Oh,  bother  the  body!"  said  Alexander.  "I  mean  about 
the  other  thing.     That's  serious." 

"Is  that  what  my  father  spoke  about?"  asked  John.  "I 
don't  even  know  what  it  is." 

"About  your  robbing  your  bank  in  California,  of 
course,"  replied  Alexander. 

It  was  plain,  from  Flora's  face,  that  this  was  the  first 
she  had  heard  of  it;  it  was  plainer  still,  from  John's,  that 
he  was  innocent. 

"I!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  rob  my  bank!  My  God!  Flora, 
this  is  too  much;  even  you  must  allow  that." 

"Meaning  you  didn't?"  asked  Alexander. 

"I  never  robbed  a  soul  in  all  my  days,"  cried  John: 
"except  my  father,  if  3^ou  call  that  robbery;  and  I  brought 
him  back  the  money  in  this  room,  and  he  wouldn't  even 
take  it!" 
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''Look  here,  John,"  said  his  brother;  'let  us  have  no 
misunderstanding  upon  this.  Macewen  saw  my  father; 
he  told  him  a  bank  you  had  worked  for  in  San  Francisco 
was  wiring  over  the  habitable  globe  to  have  you  collared 
— that  it  was  supposed  you  had  nailed  thousands;  and  it 
was  dead  certain  you  had  nailed  three  hundred.  So  Mac- 
ewen said,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  careful  how  you  an- 
swer. I  may  tell  you  also,  that  your  father  paid  the  three 
hundred  on  the  spot." 

"Three  hundred?"  repeated  John.  "Three  hundred 
pounds,  you  mean?  That's  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Why, 
then,  it's  Kirkman!"  he  broke  out.  "Thank  Heaven!  I 
can  explain  all  that.  I  gave  them  to  Kirkman  to  pay  for 
me  the  night  before  I  left — fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
letter  to  the  manager.  What  do  they  suppose  I  would 
steal  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for?  I'm  rich;  I  struck  it 
rich  in  stocks.  It's  the  silliest  stuff  I  ever  heard  of.  All 
that's  needful  is  to  cable  to  the  manager :  Kirkman  has  the 
fifteen  hundred — find  Kirkman.  He  was  a  fellow-clerk 
of  mine,  and  a  hard  case;  but  to  do  him  justice,  I  didn't 
think  he  was  as  hard  as  this." 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Alick?"  asked  Flora. 

"I  say  the  cablegram  shall  go  to-night!"  cried  Alex- 
ander, with  energy.  "Answer  prepaid,  too.  If  this  can 
be  cleared  away — and  upon  my  word  I  do  believe  it  can — 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads  again.  Here,  you 
John,  you  stick  down  the  address  of  your  bank  manager. 
You,  Flora,  you  can  pack  John  into  my  bed,  for  which  I 
have  no  further  use  to-night.  As  for  me,  I  am  off  to  the 
post-office,  and  thence  to  the  High  Street  about  the  dead 
body.  The  police  ought  to  know,  you  see,  and  they  ought 
to  know  through  John;  and  I  can  tell  them  some  rigmarole 
about  my  brother  being  a  man  of  highly  nervous  organiza- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  it.  And  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,  John 
— did  you  notice  the  name  upon  the  cab?" 

John  gave  the  name  of  the  driver,  which  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  command  the  vehicle,  I  here  suppress. 

"Well,"  resumed  Alexander,  "I'll  call  round  at  their 
place  before  I  come  back,  and  pay  your  shot  for  you.  In 
that  way,  before  breakfast-time,  you'll  be  as  good  as  new." 
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John  murinured  inarticulate  thanks.  To  see  his  brother 
thus  energetic  in  his  service  moved  him  beyond  expression ; 
if  he  could  not  utter  what  he  felt,  he  showed  it  legibly  in 
his  face;  and  Alexander  read  it  there,  and  liked  it  the 
better  in  that  dumb  delivery. 

"But  there's  one  thing,"  said  the  latter,  "cablegrams 
are  dear;  and  I  dare  say  you  remember  enough  of  the 
governor  to  guess  the  state  of  my  finances." 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  John,  "that  all  my  stamps  are 

in  that  beastlv  house." 

»/ 

"All  vour  what?"  asked  Alexander. 

"Stamps — money,"  explained  John.  "It's  an  American 
exjDression;  I'm  afraid  I  contracted  one  or  two." 

"I  have  some,"  said  Flora.  "I  have  a  pound  note  up- 
stairs." 

"My  dear  Flora,"  returned  Alexander,  "a  pound  note 
won't  see  us  very  far,  and  besides,  this  is  my  father's  busi- 
ness, and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  isn't  my 
father  who  pays  for  it." 

"I  would  not  apply  to  him  3^et;  I  do  not  think  that  can 
be  wise,"  objected  Flora. 

"You  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  my  resources,  and 
none  at  all  of  my  effrontery,"  replied  Alexander.  "Please 
observe." 

He  put  John  from  his  way,  chose  a  stout  knife  among 
the  supper  things,  and  with  surprising  quickness  broke 
into  his  father's  drawer. 

"There's  nothing  easier  when  you  come  to  try,"  he  ob- 
served, pocketing  the  money. 

"I  wish  you  had  not  done  that,"  said  Flora.  "You  will 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  young  man;  "the 
governor  is  human  after  all.  And  now,  John,  let  me  see 
your  famous  pass-key.  Get  into  bed,  and  don't  move  for 
any  one  till  I  come  back.  They  won't  mind  you  not  an- 
swering when  they  knock;  I  generally  don't  myself." 


IX 

IN    WHICH    MR.    NICHOLSON    ACCEPTS    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF 

AN  ALLOWANCE 

IN  SPITE  of  the  horrors  of  the  day  and  the  tea- 
drinking  of  the  night,  John  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy. 
He  was  awakened  by  the  maid,  as  it  might  have  been 
ten  years  ago,  tapping  at  the  door.  The  winter  sunrise 
was  painting  the  east :  and  as  the  window  was  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  it  shone  into  the  room  with  many  strange 
colors  of  refracted  light.  Without,  the  houses  were  all 
cleanly  roofed  with  snow;  the  garden  walls  were  coped 
with  it  a  foot  in  height;  the  greens  lay  glittering.  Yet 
strange  as  snow  had  grown  to  John  during  his  years  upon 
the  Bav  of  San  Francisco,  it  was  what  he  saw  witliin  that 
most  affected  him.  For  it  was  to  his  own  room  that  Alex- 
ander had  been  promoted;  there  was  the  old  paper  with 
the  device  of  flowers,  in  which  a  cunning  fancy  might  yet 
detect  the  face  of  Skinny  Jim,  of  the  Academy,  John's 
former  dominie ;  there  was  the  old  chest  of  drawers ;  there 
were  the  chairs — one,  two,  three — three  as  before.  Only 
the  carpet  was  new,  and  the  litter  of  Alexander's  clothes 
and  books  and  drawing  materials,  and  a  pencil-drawing 
on  the  wall,  which  (in  John's  eyes)  appeared  a  marvel  of 
j^roficiency. 

He  was  thus  lying,  and  looking,  and  dreaming,  hang- 
ing, as  it  were,  between  two  epochs  of  his  life,  when  Alex- 
ander came  to  the  door,  and  made  his  ])resence  known  in 
a  loud  whisper.  John  let  him  in,  and  jumped  back  into 
the  warm  bed. 

"Well,  Jolin,"  said  Alexander,  "tlie  cablegram  is  sent 
in  your  name,  and  twenty  words  of  answer  paid.  I  have 
been  to  the  cab  office  and  paid  your  cab,  even  saw  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  and  ])r()pcrly  a]:)()logized.  He  was 
mighty  placable,  and  indicated  his  belief  you  had  been 
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drinking.  Then  I  knocked  up  old  JNIacewen  out  of  bed, 
and  explained  affairs  to  him  as  he  sat  and  shivered  in  a 
dressing-gown.  And  before  that  I  had  been  to  the  High 
Street,  where  they  have  heard  nothing  of  your  dead  body, 
so  that  I  incline  to  the  idea  that  you  dreamed  it." 

*'Catch  me!"  said  John. 

''Well,  the  police  never  do  know  anything,"  assented 
Alexander;  "and  at  any  rate,  they  have  dispatched  a  man 
to  inquire  and  to  recover  your  trousers  and  j^our  money, 
so  that  really  your  bill  is  now  fairly  clean;  and  I  see  but 
one  lion  in  your  path — the  governor." 

"I'll  be  turned  out  again,  youll  see,"  said  John,  dis- 
mally. 

"I  don't  imagine  so,"  returned  the  other;  "not  if  you  do 
what  Flora  and  I  have  arranged;  and  your  business  now 
is  to  dress,  and  lose  no  time  about  it.  Is  your  watch  right? 
^^^ell,  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  five  minutes 
before  the  half  hour  you  must  be  at  table,  in  your 
old  seat,  under  Uncle  Duthie's  picture.  Flora  will  be 
there  to  keep  you  countenance;  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  for  me  to  stay  in  bed?"  said 
John. 

"If  you  mean  to  manage  your  own  concerns,  you  can 
do  precisely  what  you  like,"  replied  Alexander;  "but  if 
you  are  not  in  your  place  five  minutes  before  the  half  hour 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you,  for  one." 

And  thereupon  he  departed.  He  had  spoken  warmly, 
but  the  truth  is,  his  heart  was  somewhat  troubled.  As  he 
hung  over  the  balusters,  watching  for  his  father  to  appear, 
he  had  hard  ado  to  keep  himself  braced  for  the  encounter 
that  must  follow. 

"If  he  takes  it  well,  I  shall  be  lucky,"  he  reflected.  "If 
he  takes  it  ill,  why  it'll  be  a  herring  across  John's  tracks, 
and  perhaps  all  for  the  best.  He's  a  confounded  muff, 
this  brother  of  mine,  but  he  seems  a  decent  soul." 

At  that  stage  a  door  opened  below  with  a  certain  em- 
phasis, and  ]NIr.  Nicholson  was  seen  solemnly  to  descend 
the  stairs,  and  ])ass  into  his  own  apartment.  Alexander 
followed,  quaking  inwardly,  but  with  a  steady  face.     He 
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knocked,  was  bidden  to  enter,  and  found  his  father  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  forced  drawer,  to  which  he  pointed  as 
he  spoke. 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  he;  "I  have 
been  robbed!" 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  notice  it,"  observed  his  son; 
"it  made  such  a  beastly  hash  of  the  table." 

"You  were  afraid  I  would  notice  it?"  repeated  Mr. 
Nicholson.    "And,  pray,  what  may  that  mean?" 

"That  I  w^as  a  thief,  sir,"  returned  Alexander.  "I  took 
all  the  money  in  case  the  servants  should  get  hold  of  it; 
and  here  is  the  change,  and  a  note  of  my  expenditure. 
You  were  gone  to  bed,  you  see,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  knock  you  up;  but  I  think  when  you  have  heard 
the  circumstances,  you  will  do  me  justice.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  some  dreadful  error 
about  my  brother  John;  the  sooner  it  can  be  cleared  up 
the  better  for  all  parties;  it  was  a  piece  of  business,  sir — 
and  so  I  took  it,  and  decided,  on  my  own  responsibility, 
to  send  a  telegram  to  San  Francisco.  Thanks  to  my  quick- 
ness we  may  hear  to-night.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt, 
sir,  that  John  has  been  abominably  used." 

"When  did  this  take  place?"  asked  the  father. 

"Last  night,  sir,  after  you  were  asleep,"  was  the  reply. 

"It's  most  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  out  all  night?" 

"xVll  night,  as  you  say,  sir.  I  have  been  to  the  telegraph 
and  the  police  office,  and  ]Mr.  JNfacewen's.  Oh,  I  had  my 
hands  full,"  said  Alexander. 

"Very  irregular,"  said  the  father.  "You  think  of  no 
one  but  yourself." 

"I  do  not  see  that  I  have  much  to  gain  in  liringiiig  back 
my  elder  brotlier,"  returned  ^Vlexander  slu'cwdly. 

The  answer  ])leascd  tlic  old  man;  he  smiled.  *'Well, 
well,  I  will  go  into  this  after  breakfast,"  said  he. 

"I  am  sorry  about  the  tal)le,"  said  the  son. 

"The  table  is  a  small  matter;  I  think  nothing  of  that," 
said  the  fatlier. 

"It's  another  example,"  continued  the  son,  "of  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  man  having  no  money  of  his  own.    If  I  had 
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a  proper  allowance,  like  other  fellows  of  my  age,  this 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary." 

"A  proper  allowance!"  repeated  his  father,  in  tones  of 
blighting  sarcasm,  for  the  expression  was  not  new  to  him. 
"I  have  never  grudged  you  money  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Alexander,  "but  then  you 
see  you  aren't  always  on  the  spot  to  have  the  thing  ex- 
plained to  you.    Last  night  for  instance — " 

"You  could  have  wakened  me  last  night,"  interrupted 
his  father. 

"Was  it  not  some  similar  affair  that  first  got  John  into 
a  mess?"  asked  the  son,  skilfully  evading  the  point. 

But  the  father  was  not  less  adroit.  "And  pray,  sir,  how 
did  3^ou  come  and  go  out  of  the  house?"  he  asked. 

"I  forgot  to  lock  the  door,  it  seems,"  replied  Alexander. 

"I  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  that  too  often,"  said 
Mr.  Nicholson.  "But  still  I  do  not  understand.  Did  you 
keep  the  servants  up?" 

"I  propose  to  go  into  all  that  at  length  after  break- 
fast," returned  Alexander.  "There  is  the  half  hour  going; 
we  must  not  keep  Miss  Mackenzie  waiting." 

And  greatly  daring,  he  opened  the  door. 

Even  Alexander,  who,  it  must  have  been  perceived,  was 
on  terms  of  comparative  freedom  with  his  parent;  even 
Alexander  had  never  before  dared  to  cut  short  an  inter- 
view in  this  high-handed  fashion.  But  the  truth  is  the 
very  mass  of  his  son's  delinquencies  daunted  the  old  gen- 
tleman. He  was  like  the  man  with  the  cart  of  apples — 
this  was  beyond  him !  That  Alexander  should  have  spoiled 
his  table,  taken  his  money,  stayed  out  all  night,  and  then 
coolly  acknowledged  all,  was  something  undreamed  of  in 
the  Nicholsonian  philosophy,  and  transcended  comment. 
The  return  of  the  change,  which  the  old  gentleman  still 
carried  in  his  hand,  had  been  a  feature  of  imposing  im- 
pudence ;  it  had  dealt  him  a  staggering  blow.  Then  there 
was  the  reference  to  John's  original  flight — a  subject 
which  he  always  kept  resolutely  curtained  in  his  own  mind; 
for  he  was  a  man  wlio  loved  to  liave  made  no  mistakes, 
and  when  he  feared  he  might  have  made  one  kept  the 
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papers  sealed.  In  view  of  all  these  surprises  and  re- 
minders, and  of  his  son's  composed  and  masterful  de- 
meanor, there  began  to  creep  on  Mr.  Nicholson  a  sickly 
misgiving. 

He  seemed  beyond  his  depth;  if  he  did  or  said  any- 
thing, he  might  come  to  regret  it.  The  young  man, 
besides,  as  he  had  pointed  out  himself,  was  playing  a 
generous  part.  And  if  wrong  had  been  done — and  done 
to  one  who  was,  after,  and  in  spite  of,  all,  a  Nicholson — 
it  should  certainly  be  righted. 

All  things  considered,  monstrous  as  it  M^as  to  be  cut 
short  in  his  inquiries,  the  old  gentleman  svibmitted,  pock- 
eted the  change,  and  followed  his  son  into  the  dining-room. 
During  these  few  steps  he  once  more  mentally  revolted, 
and  once  more,  and  this  time  finallv,  laid  down  his  arms: 
a  still,  small  voice  in  his  bosom  having  informed  him 
authentically  of  a  piece  of  news;  that  he  was  afraid  of 
Alexander.  The  strange  thing  was  that  he  was  pleased 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  son;  he  might 
be  proud  of  him;  the  boy  had  character  and  grit,  and 
knew  what  he  was  doing. 

These  were  his  reflections  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
dining-room  door.  INIiss  IVIackenzie  was  in  the  place  of 
honor,  conjuring  with  a  teapot  and  cozy;  and,  behold! 
there  was  another  person  present,  a  large,  portly,  whis- 
kered man  of  a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  air,  who 
now  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  forward,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

''Good  morning,  father,"  said  lie. 

Of  the  contention  of  feeling  that  ran  high  in  INIr.  Nich- 
olson's starched  bosom,  no  outward  sign  was  visible;  nor 
did  he  dehiy  long  to  make  a  choice  of  conduct.  Vet  in 
that  interval  lie  had  reviewed  a  great  fiehl  of  ])ossibih*ties 
both  past  and  future;  wliether  it  was  possible  he  had  not 
been  perfectly  wise  in  his  treatment  of  John;  wliether  it 
was  ])ossible  that  John  was  innocent;  whether,  if  he  turned 
John  out  a  second  time,  as  his  outraged  authority  sug- 
gested, it  was  ])ossible  to  avoid  a  scandal;  and  \\hether,  if 
he  went  to  that  extremity,  it  was  possible  that  iVlexander 
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"Hum!"  said  jSIr.  Nicholson,  and  put  his  hand,  limp 
and  dead,  into  John's. 

And  then,  in  an  embarrassed  silence,  all  took  their 
places;  and  even  the  paper — from  which  it  was  the  old 
gentleman's  habit  to  suck  mortification  daily,  as  he  marked 
the  decline  of  our  institutions — even  the  paper  lay  furled 
by  his  side. 

But  presently  Flora  came  to  the  rescue.  She  slid  into 
the  silence  with  a  technicality,  asking  if  John  still  took  his 
old  inordinate  amount  of  sugar.  Thence  it  was  but  a  step 
to  the  burning  question  of  the  day;  and  in  tones  a  little 
shaken,  she  commented  on  the  interval  since  she  had  last 
made  tea  for  the  prodigal,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
return.  And  then  addressing  Sir.  Nicholson,  she  con- 
gratulated him  also  in  a  manner  that  defied  his  ill-humor; 
and  from  that  launched  into  the  tale  of  John's  misadven- 
tures, not  w^ithout  some  suitable  suppressions. 

Gradually  Alexander  joined;  between  them,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  they  forced  a  w^ord  or  two  from  John;  and 
these  fell  so  tremulously,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  of  a 
mind  oppressed  with  dread,  that  Mr.  Nicholson  relented. 
At  length  even  he  contributed  a  question:  and  before  the 
meal  was  at  an  end  all  four  were  talking  even  freely. 

Prayers  followed,  w^ith  the  servants  gaping  at  this  new- 
comer whom  no  one  had  admitted;  and  after  prayers  there 
came  that  moment  on  the  clock  which  was  the  signal  for 
Mr.  Nicholson's  departure. 

"John,"  said  he,  "of  course  you  will  stay  here.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  excite  JNIaria,  if  Miss  JNIackenzie  thinks  it 
desirable  that  you  should  see  her.  Alexander,  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  alone."  And  then,  when  they  were  both 
in  the  back  room:  "You  need  not  come  to  the  office  to- 
day," said  he;  "you  can  stay  and  amuse  your  brother,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  respectfid  to  call  on  Uncle  Greig. 
And  by  the  bye"  (this  spoken  with  a  certain — dare  we 
say? — bashfulness),  "I  agree  to  concede  the  principle  of 
an  allowance;  and  I  will  consult  with  Doctor  Durie,  who 
is  quite  a  man  of  the  w^orld  and  has  sons  of  his  own,  as  to 
the  amount.  And,  my  fine  fellow,  you  may  consider  your- 
self  in  luck!"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Alexander. 

Before  noon  a  detective  had  restored  to  John  his  money, 
and  brought  news,  sad  enough  in  truth,  but  perhaps  the 
least  sad  possible.  Alan  had  been  found  in  his  own  house 
in  Regent's  Terrace,  under  care  of  the  terrified  butler. 
He  was  quite  mad,  and  instead  of  going  to  prison,  had 
gone  to  Morningside  Asylum.  The  murdered  man,  it  ap- 
peared, was  an  evicted  tenant  who  had  for  nearly  a  year 
pursued  his  late  landlord  with  threats  and  insults;  and 
beyond  this,  the  cause  and  details  of  the  tragedy  were  lost. 

When  Mr.  Nicholson  returned  from  dinner  they  were 
able  to  put  a  despatch  into  his  hands:  "John  V.  Nicholson, 
Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Kirkman  has  disap- 
peared; poHce  looking  for  him.  All  understood.  Keep 
mind  quite  easy. — Austin."  Having  had  this  explained  to 
him,  the  old  gentleman  took  down  the  cellar  key  and  de- 
parted for  two  bottles  of  the  1820  port.  Uncle  Greig 
dined  there  that  day,  and  Cousin  Robina,  and,  by  an  odd 
chance,  Mr.  Macewen ;  and  the  presence  of  these  strangers 
relieved  what  might  have  been  otherwise  a  somewhat 
strained  relation.  Ere  they  departed,  the  family  was 
welded  once  more  into  a  fair  semblance  of  unity. 

In  the  end  of  April  John  led  Flora — or,  as  more 
descriptive,  Flora  led  John — to  the  altar,  if  altar  that  may 
be  called  which  was  indeed  the  drawing-room  and  mantel- 
piece in  Mr.  Nicholson's  house,  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Durie  posted  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  guise  of  Hymen's 
priest. 

The  last  I  saw  of  them,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  north, 
was  at  a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  my  old  friend  Gel- 
latly  ]\rac])ride;  and  after  we  had  in  classic  ])lirase,  "re- 
joined the  ladies,"  1  had  an  o])])()rtunity  to  overliear  Flora 
conversing  with  another  married  woman  on  tlie  much 
canvassed  matter  of  a  hiisbancTs  tobacco. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  she;  "I  only  allow  INIr.  Nicholson  four 
dgars  a  day.  Three  he  smokes  at  fixed  times — after  a 
meal,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  the  fourth  he  can  take  when 
he  likes  with  any  fi'icnd." 

"Rravo!"  thought  I  to  myself;  "this  is  the  wife  for  my 
friend  .John!" 
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CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCES    THE    ADMIRAL 

WHEN  Dick  Naseby  was  in  Paris  he  made  some 
odd  acquaintances ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  can  use  their  eyes  no  less 
than  their  intelhgence.  He  made  as  many  thoughts  as 
Stuart  Mill ;  but  his  philosophy  concerned  flesh  and  blood, 
and  was  experimental  as  to  its  method.  He  was  a  type 
hunter  among  mankind.  Pie  despised  small  game  and  in- 
significant personalities,  whether  in  the  shape  of  dukes  or 
bagmen,  letting  them  go  by  like  seaweed;  but  show  him  a 
refined  or  powerful  face,  let  him  hear  a  plangent  or  a 
penetrating  voice,  fish  for  him  with  a  living  look  in  seme 
one's  eye,  a  passionate  gesture,  a  meaning  and  ambiguous 
smile,  and  his  mind  was  instantaneously  awakened.  "There 
was  a  man,  there  was  a  woman,"  he  seemed  to  say,  and  he 
stood  up  to  the  task  of  comprehension  with  the  delight  of 
an  artist  in  his  art. 

And  indeed,  rightly  considered,  this  interest  of  his  was 
an  artistic  interest.  There  is  no  science  in  the  personal 
study  of  human  nature.  All  comprehension  is  creation; 
the  woman  1  love  is  somewhat  of  my  handiwork;  and  the 
great  lover,  like  the  great  painter,  is  he  tliat  can  so  eni- 
bcllisli  his  su])ject  as  to  make  her  more  tlian  liuman,  whilst 
yet  by  a  cunning  art  he  has  so  based  his  apotheosis  on  the 
nature  of  tlie  case  that  the  woman  can  go  on  being  a  true 
woman,  and  give  her  character  free  ])lay,  and  show  little- 
ness, or  clici'isli  spite,  or  be  greedy  of  common  ])lcasures, 
and  he  continue  to  worsbi])  without  a  thought  of  incon- 
gruity. To  love  a  character  is  only  the  heroic  way  of 
understanding  it.     A\nu'n  wc  love,  by  some  noble  method 
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of  our  own  or  some  nobility  of  mien  or  nature  in  the  other, 
we  apprehend  the  loved  one  by  what  is  noblest  in  ourselves. 
When  we  are  merely  studying  an  eccentricity,  the  method 
of  our  study  is  but  a  series  of  allowances.  To  begin  to 
understand  is  to  begin  to  sympathize;  for  comprehension 
comes  only  wdien  we  have  stated  another's  faults  and 
virtues  in  terms  of  our  ow^n.  Hence  the  proverbial  tolera- 
tion of  artists  for  their  own  evil  creations.  Hence,  too,  it 
came  about  that  Dick  Naseby,  a  high-minded  creature,  and 
as  scrupulous  and  brave  a  gentleman  as  you  w^ould  w^ant 
to  meet,  held  in  a  sort  of  affection  the  various  human 
creeping  things  whom  he  had  met  and  studied. 

One  of  these  v>  as  ]Mr.  Peter  Van  Tromp,  an  English- 
speaking,  two-legged  animal  of  the  international  genus, 
and  by  profession  of  general  and  more  than  equivocal 
utility.  Years  before  he  had  been  a  painter  of  some 
standing  in  a  colony,  and  portraits  signed  "Van  Tromp" 
had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  colonial  governors  and 
judges.  In  those  days  he  had  been  married,  and  driven 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter  in  a  pony  trap.  What  w^ere 
the  steps  of  his  declension?  Xo  one  exactly  knew.  Here 
he  was  at  least,  and  had  been  any  time  these  past  ten  years, 
a  sort  of  dismal  parasite  upon  the  foreigner  in  Paris. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  specify  his  exact  industiy. 
Coarsely  followed,  it  w^ould  have  merited  a  name  grow'n 
somewhat  unfamiliar  to  our  ears.  Followed  as  he  followed 
it,  with  a  skilful  reticence,  in  a  kind  of  social  chiaroscuro, 
it  w^as  still  possible  for  the  polite  to  call  him  a  professional 
painter.  His  lair  w^as  in  the  Grand  Hotel  and  tlie  gaudiest 
cafes.  There  he  might  be  seen  jotting  off  a  sketch  with  an 
air  of  some  inspiration;  and  he  was  always  affable,  and  one 
of  the  easiest  of  men  to  fall  in  talk  withal.  A  conversation 
usually  ripened  into  a  peculiar  sort  of  intimacy,  and  it  was 
extraordinary  how  many  little  services  Van  Tromp  con- 
trived to  render  in  the  course  of  six  and  thirty  hours.  Pie 
occupied  a  position  between  a  friend  and  a  courier,  w^hich 
made  him  w^orse  than  embarrassing  to  repay.  But  those 
whom  he  obliged  could  always  buy  one  of  his  villainous 
little  pictures,  or,  w^here  the  favors  had  been  prolonged 
and  more  than  usually  delicate,  might  order  and  pay  for  a 
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large  canvas,  with  perfect  certainty  that  they  would  hear 
no  more  of  the  transaction. 

Among  resident  artists  he  enjoyed  celebrity  of  a  non- 
professional sort.  He  had  spent  more  money — no  less 
than  three  individual  fortunes,  it  was  whispered — than  any 
of  his  associates  could  ever  hope  to  gain.  Apart  from  his 
colonial  career,  he  had  been  to  Greece  in  a  brigantine  with 
four  brass  carronades ;  he  had  traveled  Europe  in  a  chaise 
and  four,  drawing  bridle  at  the  palace  doors  of  Gemian 
princes;  queens  of  song  and  dance  had  followed  him  like 
sheep  and  paid  his  tailor's  bills.  And  to  behold  him  now, 
seeking  small  loans  with  plaintive  condescension,  sponging 
for  breakfast  on  an  art  student  of  nineteen,  a  fallen  Don 
Juan  who  had  neglected  to  die  at  the  propitious  hour,  had 
a  color  of  romance  for  young  imaginations.  His  name 
and  his  bright  past,  seen  through  the  prism  of  w^hispered 
gossip,  had  gained  him  the  nickname  of  The  Admiral. 

Dick  found  him  one  day  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  rapidly 
painting  a  pair  of  hens  and  a  cock  in  a  little  water  color 
sketching  box,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  ceiling 
like  a  man  who  should  seek  inspiration  from  the  muse. 
Dick  thought  it  remarkable  that  a  painter  should  choose  to 
work  over  an  absinthe  in  a  public  cafe,  and  looked  the  man 
over.  The  aged  rakishness  of  his  appearance  was  set  off 
by  a  youthful  costume;  he  had  disreputable  gray  hair  and 
a  disreputable,  sore,  red  nose ;  but  the  coat  and  the  gesture, 
the  outworks  of  the  man,  were  still  designed  for  show. 
Dick  came  up  to  his  table  and  inquired  if  he  might  look  at 
what  the  gentleman  was  doing.  Xo  one  was  so  delighted 
as  the  Admiral. 

"A  bit  of  a  thing,"  said  he.  "I  just  dash  them  off  like 
that.     I — I  dash  them  off,"  he  added  witli  a  gesture. 

"Quite  so,''  said  Dick,  who  was  appalled  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  pro(kiction. 

"Understand  me,"  continued  Van  Tromp;  "I  am  a  man 
of  the  world.  And  yet — once  an  artist  always  an  artist. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  thought  takes  me  in  the  street;  I  be- 
come its  prey;  it's  like  a  pretty  woman;  no  use  to  stniggle; 
I  must — dash  it  off." 

"I  see,"  said  Dick. 
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"Yes,"  pursued  the  painter;  "it  all  comes  easily,  easily 
to  me;  it  is  not  my  business;  it's  a  pleasure.  Life  is  my 
business — life — this  great  city,  Paris — Paris  after  dark — 
its  lights,  its  gardens,  its  odd  corners.  Aha!"  he  cried, 
"to  be  young  again!  The  heart  is  young,  but  the  heels  are 
leaden.  A  poor,  mean  business,  to  grow  old!  Nothing 
remains  but  the  coup  dfoeil,  the  contemplative  man's  enjoy- 
ment, Mr. ,"  and  he  paused  for  the  name. 

"Naseby,"  returned  Dick. 

The  other  treated  him  at  once  to  an  exciting  beverage, 
and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  compatriot 
in  a  foreign  land;  to  hear  him  you  would  have  thought 
they  had  encountered  in  Central  Africa.  Dick  had  never 
found  any  one  take  a  fancy  to  him  so  readily,  nor  show 
it  in  an  easier  or  less  offensive  manner.  He  seemed  tickled 
with  him  as  an  elderly  fellow  about  town  might  be  tickled 
by  a  pleasant  and  witty  lad;  he  indicated  that  he  was  no 
precisian,  but  in  his  wildest  times  had  never  been  such  a 
blade  as  he  thought  Dick.  Dick  protested,  but  in  vain. 
This  manner  of  carrying  an  intimacy  at  the  bayonet's 
point  was  Van  Tromp's  stock-in-trade.  With  an  older  man 
he  insinuated  himself;  w4th  youth  he  imposed  himself,  and 
in  the  same  breath  imposed  an  ideal  on  his  victim,  who  saw 
that  he  must  work  up  to  it  or  lose  the  esteem  of  this  old 
and  vicious  patron.  And  what  young  man  can  bear  to  lose 
a  character  for  vice? 

At  last,  as  it  grew  toward  dinner  time,  "Do  j^ou  know 
Paris?"  asked  Van  Tromp. 

"Not  so  well  as  you,  I  am  convinced,"  said  Dick. 

"And  so  am  I,"  returned  Van  Tromp  gaily. 

"Paris!  My  young  friend — you  will  allow  me? — when 
you  know  Paris  as  I  do,  you  will  have  seen  Strange 
Things.  I  say  no  more ;  all  I  say  is.  Strange  Things.  We 
are  men  of  the  world,  you  and  I,  and  in  Paris,  in  the  heart 
of  civilized  existence.  This  is  an  opportunity,  ]Mr.  Naseby. 
Let  us  dine.    Let  me  show  you  where  to  dine." 

Dick  consented.  On  the  way  to  dinner  the  Admiral 
showed  liim  where  to  buy  gloves,  and  made  him  buy  them; 
where  to  buy  cigars,  and  made  liim  buy  a  vast  store,  some 
of  which  he  obligingly  accepted.     At  the  restaurant  he 
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showed  him  what  to  order,  with  surprising  consequences 
in  the  bill.  What  he  made  that  night  by  his  percentages 
it  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  And  all  the  while  Dick 
smilingly  consented,  understanding  well  that  he  was  being 
done,  but  taking  his  losses  in  the  pursuit  of  character,  as  a 
hunter  sacrifices  his  dogs.  As  for  the  Strange  Things, 
the  reader  wdll  be  relieved  to  hear  that  they  were  no 
stranger  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  he  may  find 
things  quite  as  strange  without  the  expense  of  a  Van 
Tromp  for  guide.  Yet  he  was  a  guide  of  no  mean  order, 
who  made  up  for  the  poverty  of  what  he  had  to  show  by 
a  copious,  imaginative  commentary. 

"And  such,"  said  he  with  a  hiccup,  "such  is  Paris." 

"Pooh!"  said  Dick,  who  was  tired  of  the  performance. 

The  Admiral  hung  an  ear,  and  looked  up  sidelong  with 
a  glimmer  of  suspicion. 

"Good  night,"  said  Dick;  "I'm  tired." 

"So  English!"  cried  Van  Tromp,  clutching  him  by  the 
hand.  "So  English!  So  blase!  Such  a  charming  com- 
panion!    Let  me  see  you  home." 

"Look  here,"  returned  Dick,  "I  have  said  good  night, 
and  now  I'm  going.  You're  an  amusing  old  boy;  I  like 
you,  in  a  sense;  but  here's  an  end  of  it  for  to-night.  Xot 
another  cigar,  not  another  grog,  not  another  percentage 
out  of  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  cried  the  Admiral  with  dignit3^ 

"Tut,  man!"  said  Dick;  "you're  not  offended;  you're  a 
man  of  the  world,  I  thought.  I've  been  studying  you, 
and  it's  over.    Have  I  not  paid  for  the  lesson?    An  rcvoir/' 

Van  Tromp  laughed  gaily,  shook  hands  up  to  tlie 
elbows,  hoped  cordially  they  w^ould  meet  again  and  that 
often,  but  looked  after  Dick  as  he  departed  with  a  tremor 
of  indignation.  After  that  they  two  not  unfrequently  fell 
in  each  other's  wav,  and  Dick  would  often  treat  the  old 
boy  to  breakfast  on  a  moderate  scale  and  in  a  restaurant 
of  his  own  selection.  Often,  too,  he  would  lend  Van 
Tromp  the  matter  of  a  pound,  in  view  of  that  gentleman's 
contemplated  departure  for  Australia;  there  would  be  a 
scene  of  farewell  almost  touching  in  character,  and  a 
week  or  a  month  later  they  would  meet  on  the  same  boiile- 
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vard  without  surprise  or  embarrassment.  And  in  the 
mean  time  Dick  learned  more  about  his  acquaintance  on 
all  sides;  heard  of  his  yacht,  his  chaise  and  four,  his  brief 
season  of  celebrity  amid  a  more  confiding  population,  his 
daughter,  of  whom  he  loved  to  whimper  in  his  cups,  his 
sponging,  parasitical,  nameless  way  of  life ;  and  with  each 
new  detail  something  that  was  not  merely  interest  nor  yet 
altogether  affection  grew  up  in  his  mind  toward  this  dis- 
reputable stepson  of  the  arts.  Ere  he  left  Paris  Van 
Tromp  was  one  of  those  whom  he  entertained  to  a  fare- 
well supper;  and  the  old  gentleman  made  the  speech  of 
the  evening,  and  then  fell  below  the  table,  weeping, 
smiling,  paralyzed. 


CHAPTER    II 

A   LETTER   TO    THE    PAPERS 

OLD  Mr.  Naseby  had  the  sturdy,  untutored  nature 
of  the  upper  middle  class.  The  universe  seemed 
plain  to  him.  "The  thing's  right,"  he  would  say, 
or  "the  thing's  wrong";  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  There 
was  a  contained,  prophetic  energy  in  his  utterances,  even 
on  the  slightest  affairs;  he  saw  the  damned  thing;  if  you 
did  not,  it  must  be  from  perversity  of  will;  and  this  sent 
the  blood  to  his  head.  Apart  from  this,  which  made  him 
an  exacting  companion,  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright, 
hot-tempered,  hot-headed  old  gentlemen  in  England. 
Florid,  with  white  hair,  the  face  of  an  old  Jupiter, 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  fox-hunter,  he  enlivened  the 
vale  of  Thyme  from  end  to  end  on  his  big,  cantering 
chestnut. 

He  had  a  hearty  respect  for  Dick  as  a  lad  of  parts. 
Dick  had  a  respect  for  his  father  as  the  best  of  men, 
tempered  by  the  politic  revolt  of  a  ^^outli  who  has  to  see 
to  his  own  independence.  Whenever  the  pair  argued, 
they  came  to  an  open  rupture ;  and  arguments  were  fre- 
quent, for  they  were  both  positive,  and  both  loved  the 
work  of  the  intelligence.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  Jlr. 
Naseby  defending  the  Church  of  England  in  a  volley  of 
oaths,  or  supporting  ascetic  morals  w^ith  an  enthusiasm 
not  entirely  innocent  of  port  wine.  Dick  used  to  wax 
indignant,  and  none  the  less  so  because,  as  his  father  was 
a  skilful  disputant,  he  found  liimself  not  seldom  in  the 
wrong.  On  these  occasions,  he  would  redouble  in  energy, 
and  declare  that  black  was  wliitc,  and  blue  yellow,  with 
much  conviction  and  heat  of  manner;  but  in  the  morning 
such  a  license  of  debate  weighed  upon  liim  like  a  crime, 
and  he  would  seek  out  his  father,  wliere  lie  walked  before 
breakfast  on  a  terrace  overlooking  all  the  vale  of  Thyme. 
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"I  have  to  apologize,  sir,  for  last  night — "  he  would 
begin. 

"Of  course  you  have,"  the  old  gentleman  would  cut  in 
cheerfully.  "You  spoke  like  a  fool.   Say  no  more  about  it." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  sir.  I  refer  to  a  partic- 
ular point.  I  confess  there  is  much  force  in  your  argu- 
ment from  the  doctrine  of  possibilities." 

"Of  course  there  is,"  returned  his  father.  "Come  down 
and  look  at  the  stables.  Only,"  he  would  add,  "bear  this 
in  mind,  and  do  remember  that  a  man  of  my  age  and 
experience  knows  more  about  what  he  is  saying  than  a 
raw  boy." 

He  would  utter  the  word  "boy"  even  more  offensively 
than  the  average  of  fathers,  and  the  light  way  in  which 
he  accepted  these  apologies  cut  Richard  to  the  heart.  The 
latter  drew  slighting  comparisons,  and  remembered  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  ever  apologized.  This  gave  him 
a  high  station  in  his  own  esteem,  and  thus  contributed 
indirectly  to  his  better  behavior;  for  he  was  scrupulous 
as  well  as  high-spirited,  and  prided  himself  on  nothing 
more  than  on  a  just  submission. 

So  things  went  on  until  the  famous  occasion  when  ]Mr. 
Naseby,  becoming  engrossed  in  securing  the  election  of  a 
sound  party  candidate  to  Parliament,  wrote  a  flaming 
letter  to  the  papers.  The  letter  had  about  every  demerit 
of  party  letters  in  general:  it  was  expressed  with  the 
energy  of  a  believer;  it  was  personal;  it  was  a  little  more 
than  half  unfair,  and  about  a  quarter  untrue.  The  old 
man  did  not  mean  to  say  what  was  untrue,  you  may  be 
sure;  but  he  had  rashly  picked  up  gossip,  as  his  prejudice 
suggested,  and  now  rashly  launched  it  on  the  public  with 
the  sanction  of  his  name. 

"The  Liberal  candidate,"  he  concluded,  "is  thus  a  public 
turncoat.  Is  that  the  sort  of  man  we  want?  He  has  been 
given  the  lie,  and  has  swallowed  the  insult.  Is  that  the 
sort  of  man  we  want?  I  answer.  No!  with  all  the  force  of 
mv  conviction,  I  answer,  No!" 

And  then  he  signed  and  dated  the  letter  with  an 
amateur's  pride,  and  looked  to  be  famous  by  tlie  morrow. 

Dick,  wlio  had  heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  was  up  flrst 
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on  that  inauspicious  day,  and  took  the  journal  to  an 
arbor  in  the  garden.  He  found  his  father's  manifesto 
in  one  column;  and  in  another  a  leading  article.  ''No  one 
that  we  are  aware  of,"  ran  the  article,  "had  consulted  Mr. 
Naseby  on  the  subject,  but  if  he  had  been  appealed  to  by 
the  whole  body  of  electors,  his  letter  would  be  none  the 
less  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Dalton.  We  do  not 
choose  to  give  the  lie  to  jMr.  Xaseby,  for  we  are  too  well 
aware  of  the  consequences;  but  we  shall  venture  instead 
to  print  the  facts  of  both  cases  referred  to  by  this  red-hot 
partizan  in  another  portion  of  our  issue.  Mr.  Naseby  is 
of  course  a  large  proprietor  in  our  neighborhood;  but 
fidelity  to  facts,  decent  feeling,  and  English  grammar, 
are  all  of  them  qualities  more  important  than  the  posses- 
sion of  land.     Mr.  N is  doubtless  a  great  man ;  in  his 

large  gardens  and  that  half  mile  of  greenhouses,  where  he 
has  probably  ripened  his  intellect  and  temper,  he  may  say 
what  he  will  to  his  hired  vassals,  but  (as  the  Scotch  say) : 

here 
He  maunna  think  to  domineer. 

Liberalism,"  continued  the  anonymous  journalist,  "is  of 
too  free  and  sound  a  growth,"  c^c. 

Richard  Naseby  read  the  whole  thing  from  beginning 
to  end;  and  a  crushing  shame  fell  upon  his  spirit.  His 
father  had  played  the  fool ;  he  had  gone  out  noisily  to  war, 
and  come  back  with  confusion.  The  moment  that  his 
trumpets  sounded,  lie  had  been  disgracefully  unliorsed. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts;  they  were  one  and 
all  against  the  Squire.  Richard  would  have  given  his  ears 
to  have  suppressed  the  issue;  but  as  that  could  not  be  done, 
lie  had  his  horse  saddled,  and  furnishing  himself  with  a 
convenient  staff,  rode  off  at  once  to  Thymebury. 

riie  editor  was  at  breakfast  in  a  large,  sad  a])artnient. 
The  absence  of  i'urniture,  the  extreme  meanness  of  the 
meal,  and  the  haggard,  bright-eyed,  consumptive  look  of 
the  culprit,  unmanned  our  hero;  but  he  clung  to  his  stick, 
and  was  stout  and  war-like. 

"You  wrote  the  article  in  this  morning's  paper?"  he 
demanded. 
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''You  are  j^oung  Mr.  Naseby?  I  published  it,"  replied 
the  editor,  rising. 

"JNIy  father  is  an  old  man,"  said  Richard;  and  then  with 
an  outburst,  ''And  a  damned  sight  finer  fellow  than  either 
you  or  Dalton!"  He  stopped  and  swallowed;  he  was  de- 
termined that  all  should  go  with  regularity.  "I  have  but 
one  question  to  put  to  you,  sir,"  he  resumed.  "Granted 
that  my  father  was  misinformed,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  decent  to  withhold  the  letter  and  communicate  with 
him  in  private?" 

"Believe  me,"  returned  the  editor,  "that  alternative  was 
not  open  to  me.  ]\Ir.  Naseby  told  me  in  a  note  that  he 
had  sent  his  letter  to  three  other  journals,  and  in  fact 
threatened  me  with  what  he  called  exposure  if  I  kept  it 
back  from  mine.  I  am  really  concerned  at  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  I  sj^mpathize  and  approve  of  your  emotion,  young 
gentleman;  but  the  attack  on  jNIr.  Dalton  Avas  gross,  very 
gross,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  oiFer  him  my  columns 
to  reply.  Party  has  its  duties,  sir,"  added  the  scribe,  kind- 
ling, as  one  who  should  propose  a  sentiment;  "and  the 
attack  was  gross." 

Richard  stood  for  half  a  minute  digesting  the  answer; 
and  then  the  god  of  fair  play  came  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
and  murmuring  "Good  morning,"  he  made  his  escape  into 
the  street. 

His  horse  was  not  hurried  on  the  way  home,  and  he  was 
late  for  breakfast.  The  Squire  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  in  a  state  bordering  on  apoplexy,  his 
fingers  violently  knitted  under  his  coat  tails.  As  Richard 
came  in,  he  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  like  a  cod-fish,  and 
his  eyes  protruded. 

"Have  you  seen  that,  sir?"  he  cried,  nodding  toward 
the  paper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Richard. 

"Oh,  youVe  read  it,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have  read  it,"  replied  Richard,  looking  at  his 
foot. 

"Well,"  demanded  the  old  gentleman,  "and  what  have 
you  to  say  to  it,  sir?" 

"You  seem  to  have  been  misinformed,"  said  Dick. 
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"Well?  What  then?  Is  your  mind  so  sterile,  sir?  Have 
you  not  a  word  of  comment?  no  proposal?" 

"I  fear,  sir,  you  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Dalton.  It 
would  be  more  handsome,  indeed  it  would  be  only  just, 
and  a  free  acknowledgment  would  go  far — "  Richard 
paused,  no  language  appearing  delicate  enough  to  suit 
the  case. 

"That  is  a  suggestion  which  should  have  come  from  me, 
sir,"  roared  the  father.  *'It  is  out  of  place  upon  your 
lips.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  a  loyal  son.  Why,  sir,  if 
my  father  had  been  plunged  in  such  deplorable  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  thrashed  the  editor  of  that  vile 
sheet  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  I  should  have  thrashed 
the  man,  sir.  It  would  have  been  the  action  of  an  ass ;  but 
it  would  have  shown  that  I  had  the  blood  and  the  natural 
affections  of  a  man.  Son?  You  are  no  son,  no  son  of 
mine,  sir!" 

"Sir!"  said  Dick. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  are,  sir,"  pursued  the  Squire. 
"You're  a  Benthamite.  I  disown  you.  Your  mother 
would  have  died  for  shame;  there  was  no  modern  cant 
about  your  mother;  she  thought — she  said  to  me,  sir — I'm 
glad  she's  in  her  grave,  Dick  Naseby.  INIisinformed! 
Misinformed,  sir?  Have  you  no  loyalty,  no  spring,  no 
natural  affections?  Are  you  clockwork,  hey?  Away! 
This  is  no  place  for  you.  Away!"  (waving  his  hands  in 
the  air)   "Go  away!     I^eave  me!" 

At  this  moment  Dick  beat  a  retreat  in  a  disarray  of 
nerves,  a  whistling  and  clamor  of  his  own  arteries,  and  in 
short  in  such  a  final  bodily  disorder  as  made  him  alike 
incapable  of  speech  or  hearing.  And  in  tlic  midst  of  all 
this  turmoil,  a  sense  of  unpardona])le  injustice  remained 
graven  in   his  memory. 
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CHAPTER    III 

IN    THE   admiral's    NAME 

THERE  was  no  return  to  the  subject.  Dick  and 
his  father  were  henceforth  on  terms  of  coldness. 
The  upright  old  gentleman  grew  more  upright 
when  he  met  his  son,  buckrammed  with  immortal  anger; 
he  asked  after  Dick's  health,  and  discussed  the  w^eather 
and  the  crops  with  an  appalling  courtesy;  his  pronuncia- 
tion was  point-de-vice ^  his  voice  was  distant,  distinct,  and 
sometimes  almost  trembling  with  suppressed  indignation. 
As  for  Dick,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  had  come 
abruptly  to  an  end.  He  came  out  of  his  theories  and 
clevernesses;  his  premature  man-of-the-worldness,  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself  on  his  travels,  ''shrank  like  a 
thing  ashamed"  before  this  real  sorrow.  Pride,  wounded 
honor,  pity  and  respect  tussled  together  daily  in  his  heart ; 
and  now  he  was  within  an  ace  of  throwing  himself  upon 
his  father's  mercy,  and  now  of  slipping  forth  at  night 
and  coming  back  no  more  to  Naseby  House.  He  suffered 
from  the  sight  of  his  father,  nay,  even  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  familiar  valley,  where  every  corner  had  its 
legend,  and  he  was  besieged  with  memories  of  childhood. 
If  he  fled  into  a  new  land,  and  among  none  but  strangers, 
he  might  escape  his  destiny,  who  knew?  and  begin  again 
light-heartedly.  From  that  chief  peak  of  the  liills,  that 
now  and  then,  like  an  uphfted  finger,  shone  in  an  arrow 
of  sunlight  through  the  broken  clouds,  the  shepherd  in 
clear  weather  might  perceive  the  shining  of  the  sea.  There, 
he  thought,  was  hope.  But  his  heart  failed  him  when  he 
saw  the  Squire;  and  he  remained.  His  fate  was  not  that 
of  the  voyager  by  sea  and  land;  he  was  to  travel  in  the 
spirit,  and  begin  his  journey  sooner  than  he  supposed. 

For  it  chanced  one  day  that  his  walk  led  him  into  a 
portion  of  the  uplands  which  was  almost  unknown  to  him. 
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Scrambling  through  some  rough  woods,  he  came  out  upon 
a  moorland  reaching  toward  the  hills.  A  few  lofty- 
Scotch  firs  grew  hard  by  upon  a  knoll;  a  clear  fountain 
near  the  foot  of  the  knoll  sent  up  a  miniature  streamlet 
which  meandered  in  the  heather.  A  shower  had  just 
skimmed  by,  but  now  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air 
smelt  of  the  pines  and  the  grass.  On  a  stone  under  the 
trees  sat  a  young  lady  sketching.  We  have  learned  to 
think  of  women  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  transfiguration, 
based  on  clothes;  and  one  of  the  readiest  ways  in  which 
we  conceive  our  mistress  is  as  a  composite  thing,  prin- 
cipally petticoats.  But  humanity  has  triumphed  over 
clothes;  the  look,  the  touch  of  a  dress  has  become  alive; 
and  the  woman  who  stitched  herself  into  these  material 
integuments,  has  now  permeated  right  through  and  gone 
out  to  the  tip  of  her  skirt.  It  was  only  a  black  dress  that 
caught  Dick  Naseby's  eye;  but  it  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  all  other  thoughts  departed.  He  drew  near  and 
the  girl  turned  around.  Her  face  startled  him;  it  was  a 
face  he  wanted ;  and  he  took  it  in  at  once  like  breathing  air. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  "you 
are  sketching." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "for  my  own  amusement.  I  de- 
spise the  thing." 

"Ten  to  one  you  do  yourself  injustice,"  returned  Dick. 
"Besides,  it's  a  freemasonry.  I  sketch  myself,  and  you 
know  what  that  implies." 

"No.    What?"  she  asked. 

"Two  things,"  he  answered.  "First,  that  I  am  no  very 
difficult  critic;  and  second,  that  I  have  a  riglit  to  see  your 
picture." 

Slie  covered  the  block  with  both  her  hands.  "Oh  no," 
she  said;  "1  am  ashamed." 

"Indeed,  I  miglit  give  you  a  liint,"  said  Dick.  "Al- 
though no  artist  myself,  I  have  known  many;  in  Paris  I 
had  many  for  friends,  and  used  to  prowl  among  studios." 

"In  Paris?"  she  cried,  with  a  leap  of  liglit  into  lier  eyes. 
"Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Van  Troni])?" 

"I?  Yes.  Why,  you  are  not  the  AdmiraTs  daughter, 
arc  you?" 
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"The  Admiral?  Do  they  call  him  that?"  she  cried. 
*'Oh,  how  nice,  how  nice  of  them!  It  is  the  younger  men 
who  call  him  so,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  somewhat  heavily. 

"You  can  understand  now,"  she  said,  with  an  unspeak- 
able accent  of  contented  and  noble-minded  pride,  "why  it 
is  I  do  not  choose  to  show  my  sketch.  Van  Tromp's 
daughter!  The  Admiral's  daughter!  I  delight  in  that 
name.     The  Admiral!    And  so  you  know  my  father?" 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "I  met  him  often;  we  were  even 
intimate.     He  may  have  mentioned  my  name — Xaseby." 

"He  writes  so  little.  He  is  so  busy,  so  devoted  to  his 
art!  I  have  had  a  half  wish,"  she  added  laughing,  "that 
my  father  was  a  plainer  man,  whom  I  could  help — to 
whom  I  could  be  a  credit;  but  onlv  sometimes,  vou  know, 
and  with  only  half  my  heart.  For  a  great  painter!  You 
have  seen  his  works?" 

"I  have  seen  some  of  them,"  returned  Dick;  "they — 
they  are  very  nice." 

She  laughed  aloud.  "Nice?"  she  repeated.  "I  see  you 
don't  care  much  for  art." 

"Not  much,"  he  admitted;  "but  I  know  that  many  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  buy  Mr.  Van  Tromp's  pictures." 

"Call  him  the  Admiral!"  she  cried.  "It  sounds  kindly 
and  familiar ;  and  I  like  to  think  that  he  is  appreciated  and 
looked  up  to  by  young  painters.  He  has  not  always  been 
appreciated;  he  had  a  cruel  life  for  many  years;  and 
when  I  think" — there  were  tears  in  her  eyes — "when  I 
think  of  that,  I  feel  inclined  to  be  a  fool,"  she  broke  off. 
"And  now  I  shall  go  home.  You  have  filled  me  full  of 
happiness;  for  think,  JNIr.  Naseby,  I  have  not  seen  my 
father  since  I  was  six  years  old;  and  vet  he  is  in  mv 
thoughts  all  day!  You  must  come  and  call  on  me;  my 
aunt  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure;  and  then  you  will  tell 
me  all — all  about  my  father,  will  you  not?" 

Dick  helped  her  to  get  her  sketching  traps  together; 
and  when  all  was  ready  she  gave  Dick  her  hand  and  a 
frank  return  of  pressure. 

"You  are  my  father's  friend,"  she  said;  "we  shall  be 
great  friends  too.     You  must  come  and  see  me  soon." 
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Then  she  was  gone  down  the  hillside  at  a  run;  and  Dick 
stood  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some  bewilderment  and 
even  distress.  There  were  elements  of  laughter  in  the 
business ;  but  the  black  dress,  and  the  face  that  belonged  to 
it,  and  the  hand  that  he  had  held  in  his,  inclined  him  to  a 
serious  view.  What  was  he,  under  the  circumstances, 
called  upon  to  do?  Perhaps  to  avoid  the  girl?  Well,  he 
would  think  about  that.  Perhaps  to  break  the  truth  to 
her?  Why,  ten  to  one,  such  w^as  her  infatuation,  he  would 
fail.  Perhaps  to  keep  up  the  illusion,  to  color  the  raw 
facts;  to  help  her  to  false  ideas,  while  yet  not  plainly  stat- 
ing falsehoods?  Well,  he  would  see  about  that;  he  would 
also  see  about  avoiding  the  girl.  He  saw  about  this  last  so 
well,  that  the  next  afternoon  beheld  him  on  his  way  to 
visit  her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  girl  had  gone  straight  home,  light 
as  a  bird,  tremulous  with  joy,  to  the  little  cottage  where 
she  lived  alone  with  a  maiden  aunt;  and  to  that  lady,  a 
grim,  sixty  years  old  Scotchwoman,  with  a  nodding  liead, 
communicated  news  of  her  encounter  and  invitation. 

"A  friend  of  his?"  cried  the  aunt.  "What  like  is  he? 
What  did  ye  say  was  his  name?" 

She  was  dead  silent,  and  stared  at  the  old  woman 
darkling.  Then  very  slowly,  "I  said  he  was  my  fatlier's 
friend;  I  have  invited  him  to  my  house,  and  come  he  shall," 
she  said;  and  with  that  she  walked  off  to  her  room,  where 
she  sat  staring  at  the  wall  all  the  evening.  INIiss  INI'Gla- 
shan,  for  that  was  the  aunt's  name,  read  a  large  Bible  in 
the  kitchen  with  some  of  the  joys  of  martyrdom. 

It  was  |)erhaps  half-])ast  three  when  Dick  ])resented 
himself,  rather  scruj)ulc)nsly  dressed,  before  tlie  cottage 
door;  he  knocked,  and  a  voice  bade  him  enter.  The 
kitchen,  which  opened  directly  off  the  garden,  was  some- 
what darkened  by  foliage;  but  he  could  see  her  as  she 
a|)i)r()aclie(l  from  the  far  end  to  meet  him.  This  second 
sight  of  her  surprised  him.  l\cr  strong  black  brows  spoke 
of  temper  easily  aroused  and  hard  to  (juiet;  her  month 
was  small,  nervous  and  weak;  there  was  something  dan- 
gerous and  sulky  underlying,  in  her  nature,  much  that 
was  honest,  compassionate,  and  even  noble. 
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"My  father's  name,"  she  said,  "has  made  you  very  wel- 
come." 

And  she  ffave  him  her  hand,  with  a  sort  of  curtsey.  It 
was  a  prett}'  greeting,  although  somewhat  mannered;  and 
Dick  felt  himself  among  the  gods.  She  led  him  through 
the  kitchen  to  a  parlor,  and  presented  him  to  Miss 
M'Glashan. 

"Esther,"  said  the  aunt,  "see  and  make  Mr.  Naseby  his 
tea." 

And  as  soon  as  the  girl  was  gone  upon  this  hospitable 
intent,  the  old  woman  crossed  the  room  and  came  quite 
near  to  Dick  as  if  in  menace. 

"Ye  know  that  man?"  she  asked  in  an  imperious  whis- 
per. 

"Mr.  Van  Tromp?"  said  Dick.     "Yes,  I  know  him." 

"Well,  and  what  brings  ye  here?"  she  said.  "I  couldn't 
save  the  mother — her  that's  dead — but  the  bairn!"  She 
had  a  note  in  her  voice  that  filled  poor  Dick  ^vith  con- 
sternation. "Man,"  she  went  on,  "what  is  it  now?  Is  it 
money?" 

"JNIy  dear  lady,"  said  Dick,  "I  think  you  misinterpret 
my  position.  I  am  young  Mr.  Naseby  of  Naseby  House. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Van  Tromp  is  really  very 
slender;  I  am  only  afraid  that  Miss  Van  Tromp  has  ex- 
aggerated our  intimacy  in  her  own  imagination.  I  know 
positively  nothing  of  his  private  aif  airs,  and  do  not  care 
to  know.     I  met  him  casually  in  Paris — that  is  all." 

Miss  M'Glashan  drew  a  long  breath.  "In  Paris?"  she 
said.  "Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him? — what  do 
ye  think  of  him?"  she  repeated,  w^th  a  different  scansion, 
as  Richard,  who  had  not  much  taste  for  such  a  question, 
kept  her  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"I  found  him  a  very  agreeable  companion,"  he  said. 

"Av,"  said  she,  "did  ye!  And  how  does  he  win  his 
breadV' 

"I  fancy,"  he  gasped,  "that  Mr.  Van  Tromp  has  many 
generous  friends." 

"I'll  warrant!"  she  sneered;  and  before  Dick  could  find 
more  to  say,  she  was  gone  from  the  room. 

Esther  returned  with  the  tea-things,  and  sat  down. 
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"Now,"  she  said  cosily,  "tell  me  all  about  my  father." 

"He" — stammered  Dick,  "he  is  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion." 

"I  shall  begin  to  think  it  is  more  than  you  are,  Mr. 
Naseby,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  "I  am  his  daughter,  you 
forget.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  me  all  you  have 
seen  of  him,  all  he  said  and  all  you  answered.  You  must 
have  met  somewhere;  begin  with  that." 

So  with  that  he  began:  how  he  had  found  the  Admiral 
painting  in  a  cafe;  how  his  art  so  possessed  him  that  he 
could  not  wait  till  he  got  home  to — well,  to  dash  off  his 
idea;  how  (this  in  reply  to  a  question)  his  idea  consisted 
of  a  cock  crowing  and  two  hens  eating  corn;  how  he  was 
fond  of  cocks  and  hens;  how  this  did  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  more  ambitious  forms  of  art ;  how  he  had  a  picture 
in  his  studio  of  a  Greek  subject  which  was  said  to  be  re- 
markable from  several  points  of  view;  how  no  one  had 
seen  it  nor  knew  the  precise  site  of  the  studio  in  which  it 
was  being  vigorously  though  secretly  confected;  how  (in 
answer  to  a  suggestion)  this  shyness  was  common  to  the 
Admiral,  Michelangelo,  and  others;  how  they  (Dick  and 
Van  Tromp)  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  at  once,  and 
dined  together  that  same  night;  how  he  (the  Admiral) 
had  once  given  money  to  a  beggar;  how  he  spoke  with 
effusion  of  his  little  daughter;  how  he  had  once  borrowed 
money  to  send  her  a  doll — a  trait  worthy  of  Newton,  she 
being  then  in  her  nineteenth  year  at  least;  how,  if  the  doll 
never  arrived  (which  it  a])peared  it  never  did),  the  trait 
was  only  more  characteristic  of  the  hi^liest  order  of  crea- 
tive intellect;  how  he  was — no,  not  beautiful — striking, 
yes,  Dick  would  go  so  far,  decidedly  striking  in  a])pear- 
ance;  how  his  l)()()ts  were  made  to  lace  and  his  coat  was 
black,  not  cut-away,  a  frock;  and  so  on,  and  so  on  by  the 
yard.  It  was  astonishing  how  few  lies  were  necessary. 
After  all,  j)e()ple  exaggerated  the  difhculty  of  life.  A 
little  steering,  just  a  touch  of  the  rudder  now  and  tlien, 
and  with  a  willing  listener  there  is  no  limit  to  the  domain 
of  equivocal  sj)eech.  Sometimes  Miss  M'Cilashan  made  a 
freezing  sojourn  in  the  pai'lor;  .Mnd  tlicn  the  task  seemed 
unaccountably  more  diflicult;  but  to   l^sther,  who  was  all 
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eyes  and  ears,  her  face  alight  with  interest,  his  stream  of 
language  flowed  without  break  or  stumble,  and  his  mind 
was  ever  fertile  in  ingenious  evasions  and — 

What  an  afternoon  it  was  for  Esther! 

"Ah!"  she  said  at  last,  "it's  good  to  hear  all  this!  My 
aunt,  you  should  know,  is  narrow  and  too  religious;  she 
can  not  understand  an  artist's  life.  It  does  not  frighten 
me,"  she  added  grandly;  "I  am  an  artist's  daughter." 

With  that  speech,  Dick  consoled  himself  for  his  impos- 
ture; she  was  not  deceived  so  grossly  after  all;  and  then 
if  a  fraud,  was  not  the  fraud  piety  itself? — and  what 
could  be  more  obligatory  than  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart 
of  a  daughter  that  filial  trust  and  honor  w^hich,  even  al- 
though misplaced,  became  her  like  a  jewel  of  the  mind? 
There  might  be  another  thought,  a  shade  of  cowardice,  a 
selfish  desire  to  please;  poor  Dick  was  merely  human;  and 
what  would  you  have  had  him  do? 


CHAPTER    IV 

ESTHER  ON  THE  FILIAL  RELATION 

AMOXTH  later  Dick  and  Esther  met  at  the  stile  be- 
side the  cross-roads;  had  there  been  any  one  to 
L  see  them  but  the  birds  and  summer  insects,  it 
would  have  been  remarked  that  they  met  after  a  different 
fashion  from  the  day  before.  Dick  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  their  lips  were  set  together  for  a  long  while.  Then 
he  held  her  at  arm's  length,  and  they  looked  straight  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

"Esther!"  he  said; — you  should  have  heard  his  voice  1 

"Dick!"  said  she. 

"My  darling!" 

It  was  some  time  before  they  started  for  their  walk ;  he 
kept  an  arm  about  her,  and  their  sides  were  close  together 
as  they  walked ;  the  sun,  the  birds,  the  west  wind  running 
among  the  trees,  a  pressure,  a  look,  the  grasp  tightening 
round  a  single  finger,  these  things  stood  them  in  lieu  of 
thought  and  filled  their  hearts  with  joy.  The  path  they 
were  following  led  them  through  a  wood  of  pine-trees  car- 
peted with  heather  and  blueberry,  and  upon  this  pleasant 
carpet,  Dick,  not  without  some  seriousness,  made  her  sit 
down. 

"Esther!"  he  began,  "there  is  something  you  ought  to 
know.  You  know  my  father  is  a  rich  man,  and  you  M^ould 
think,  now  that  we  love  each  other,  we  might  marry  when 
we  pleased.  But  I  fear,  darling,  we  may  have  long  to 
wait,  and  shall  want  all  our  courage." 

"I  have  courage  for  anything,"  she  said,  "I  have  all  I 
want;  with  you  and  my  father,  I  am  so  well  off,  and  wait- 
ing is  made  so  happy,  that  I  could  wait  a  lifetime  and  not 
weary." 

He  had  a  sharp  pang  at  the  mentic^n  of  the  Admiral. 
"Hear  me  out,"  he  continued.     "I  ought  to  have  told  you 
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this  before;  but  it  is  a  thought  I  shrink  from;  if  it  were 
possible,  I  should  not  tell  you  even  now.  My  poor  father 
and  I  are  scarce  on  speaking  terms." 

"Your  father,"  she  repeated,  turning  pale. 

"It  must  sound  strange  to  you;  but  yet  I  can  not  think 
I  am  to  blame,"  he  said.  "I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened." 

"Oh,  Dick!"  she  said,  when  she  had  heard  him  to  an  end, 
"how  brave  you  are,  and  how  proud.  Yet  I  would  not  be 
proud  with  a  father.     I  would  tell  him  all." 

"What!"  cried  Dick,  "go  in  months  after,  and  brag  that 
I  had  meant  to  thrash  the  man,  and  then  didn't.  And 
why?  Because  my  father  had  made  a  bigger  ass  of  him- 
self than  I  supposed.   My  dear,  that's  nonsense." 

She  winced  at  his  words  and  drew  awav.  "But  when 
that  is  all  he  asks,"  she  pleaded.  "If  he  only  knew  that 
you  had  felt  that  impulse,  it  would  make  him  so  proud 
and  happy.  He  w^ould  see  you  were  his  own  son  after  all, 
and  had  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  chivalry  of  spirit. 
And  then  you  did  yourself  injustice  when  you  spoke  just 
now.  It  was  because  the  editor  was  weak  and  poor  and 
excused  himself,  that  you  repented  your  first  determina- 
tion. Had  he  been  a  big  red  man,  with  whiskers,  you 
would  have  beaten  him — you  know  you  would — if  ^Ir. 
Naseby  had  been  ten  times  more  committed.  Do  you 
think,  if  you  can  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  understand  at  once, 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  tell  it  to  your  own  father, 
or  that  he  would  not  be  more  ready  to  sympathize  with  you 
than  I  am?  And  I  love  you,  Dick;  but  then  he  is  your 
father." 

"My  dear,"  said  Dick,  desperately,  "you  do  not  under- 
stand ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  treated  with  daily 
want  of  comprehension  and  daily  small  injustices, 
through  childhood  and  boyhood  and  manhood,  until  you 
despair  of  a  hearing,  until  the  thing  rides  you  like  a  night- 
mare, until  you  almost  hate  the  sight  of  the  man  you  love, 
and  who's  your  father  after  all.  In  short,  Esther,  j^ou  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  father,  and  that's  what  blinds  you." 

"I  see,"  she  said  musingly,  "you  mean  that  I  am  for- 
tunate in  my  father.  But  I  am  not  so  fortunate  after  all; 
you  forget,  I  do  not  know  him;  it  is  you  who  know  him; 
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he  is  already  more  your  father  than  mine."  And  here  she 
took  his  hand.  Dick's  heart  had  grown  as  cold  as  ice,  "But 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  too,"  she  continued,  "it  must  be  very 
sad  and  lonely." 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  said  Dick,  chokingly.  "My 
father  is  the  best  man  I  know  in  all  this  world ;  he  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  me,  only  he  doesn't  understand  me,  and  he 
can't  be  made  to." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  while.  "Dick,"  she  began 
again,  "I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor,  it's  the  first  since  you 
said  you  loved  me.  May  I  see  your  father — see  him  pass, 
I  mean,  where  he  will  not  observe  me?" 

"Why?"  asked  Dick. 

"It  is  a  fancy;  you  forget,  I  am  romantic  about  fathers." 

The  hint  was  enough  for  Dick;  he  consented  with  haste, 
and  full  of  hang-dog  penitence  and  disgust,  took  her 
down  by  a  back  way  and  planted  her  in  the  shrubbery, 
whence  she  might  see  the  Squire  ride  by  to  dinner.  There 
they  both  sat  silent,  but  holding  hands,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  At  last  the  trotting  of  a  horse  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  park  gates  opened  with  a  clang,  and  then  ]Mr. 
Xaseby  appeared,  with  stooping  shoulders  and  a  heavy, 
bilious  countenance,  languidly  rising  to  the  trot.  Esther 
recognized  him  at  once;  she  had  often  seen  him  before, 
though  with  her  huge  indifference  for  all  that  lay  outside 
the  circle  of  her  love,  she  had  never  so  much  as  wondered 
who  he  was;  but  now  she  recognized  him,  and  found  him 
ten  years  older,  leaden  and  springless,  and  stamped  by  an 
abiding  sorrow. 

"Oh,  Dick,  Dick!"  she  said,  and  the  tears  began  to  shine 
upon  her  face  as  she  hid  it  in  his  bosom;  his  own  fell 
thickly  too.  They  had  a  sad  walk  home,  and  that  night, 
full  of  love  and  good  counsel,  Dick  exerted  every  art  to 
please  his  father,  to  convince  him  of  his  respect  and  affec- 
tion, to  heal  up  this  breach  of  kindness,  and  reunite  two 
hearts.  But  ahis!  the  S(|uire  was  sick  and  ])eevisli;  he  had 
been  all  day  glooming  over  Dick's  estrangement — for  so 
he  put  it  to  himself,  and  now  with  growls,  cold  words,  and 
the  cold  sliouldcT,  he  beat  off  all  advances,  and  entrenched 
himself  in  a  just  resentment. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  MAKES  HIS  DEBUT  AT  HOME 

THAT  took  place  upon  a  Tuesday.  On  the  Thurs- 
day following,  as  Dick  was  walking  by  appoint- 
ment, earlier  than  usual,  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage,  he  was  appalled  to  meet  in  the  lane  a  fly  from 
Thymebury,  containing  the  human  form  of  Miss  ^I'Gla- 
shan.  The  lady  did  not  deign  to  remark  him  in  her  pas- 
sage, her  face  was  suffused  with  tears,  and  expressed 
much  concern  for  the  packages  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. He  stood  still,  and  asked  himself  what  this  cir- 
cumstance might  portend.  It  was  so  beautiful  a  day  that 
he  was  loth  to  forecast  evil,  yet  something  must  perforce 
have  happened  at  the  cottage,  and  that  of  a  decisive 
natiu^e;  for  here  was  JNIiss  M'Glashan  on  her  travels,  with 
a  small  patrimony  in  brown  paper  parcels,  and  the  old 
lady's  bearing  implied  hot  battle  and  unqualified  defeat. 
Was  the  house  to  be  closed  against  him?  Was  Esther 
left  alone,  or  had  some  new  protector  made  his  appear- 
ance from  among  the  millions  of  Europe?  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  love  to  loathe  the  near  relative  of  the  loved  one; 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  have  justified 
this  feeling,  and  the  conduct  of  uncles,  in  particular,  has 
frequently  met  with  censure  from  the  independent  nov- 
elist. Miss  M'Glashan  was  now  seen  in  the  rosy  colors  of 
regret;  whoever  succeeded  her,  Dick  felt  the  change  would 
be  for  the  worse.  He  hurried  forward  in  this  spirit;  his 
anxiety  grew  upon  him  with  every  step;  as  he  entered  the 
garden  a  voice  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  he  w^as  once  more 
arrested,  not  this  time  by  doubt,  but  by  indubitable  cer- 
tainty of  ill. 

The  thunderbolt  had  fallen;  the  Admiral  was  here. 

Dick  would  have  retreated,  in  the  panic  terror  of  the 
moment;  but  Esther  kept  a  bright  lookout  when  her  lover 
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was  expected.  In  a  twinkling  she  was  by  his  side,  brimful 
of  news  and  pleasure,  too  glad  to  notice  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  one  of  those  golden  transports  of  exulta- 
tion which  transcend  not  only  words  but  caresses.  She 
took  him  by  the  end  of  the  fingers  (reaching  forward  to 
take  them,  for  her  great  preoccupation  was  to  save  time), 
she  drew  him  toward  her,  pushed  him  past  her  in  the  door, 
and  planted  him  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Van  Tromp,  in  a 
suit  of  French  country  velveteens  and  with  a  remarkable 
carbuncle  on  his  nose.  Then,  as  though  this  was  the  end 
of  what  she  could  endure  in  the  way  of  joy,  Esther  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  two  men  remained  looking  at  each  other  with 
some  confusion  on  both  sides.  Van  Tromp  was  natu- 
rally the  first  to  recover;  he  put  out  his  hand  with  a  fine 
gesture. 

"And  you  know  my  little  lass,  my  Esther?"  he  said. 
"This  is  pleasant,  this  is  what  I  have  conceived  of  home. 
A  strange  word  for  the  old  rover;  but  we  all  have  a  taste 
for  home  and  the  homelike,  disguise  it  how  we  may.  It 
has  brought  me  here,  jVIr.  Xaseby,"  he  concluded,  with  an 
intonation  that  would  have  made  his  fortune  on  the  stage, 
so  just,  so  sad,  so  dignified,  so  like  a  man  of  the  world  and 
a  philosopher,  "and  you  see  a  man  who  is  content." 

"I  see,"  said  Dick. 

"Sit  down,"  continued  the  parasite,  setting  the  example. 
"Fortune  has  gone  against  me.  (I  am  just  siruping  a 
little  brandy — after  my  journey.)  I  was  going  down,  ^Ir. 
Naseby;  between  you  and  me,  I  was  dccave;  I  borrowed 
fifty  francs,  smuggled  my  valise  past  the  concierge — a 
work  of  considerable  tact — and  here  I  am!" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  "and  here  you  are."  He  was  quite 
idiotic. 

Esther,  at  tliis  moment  reentered  tlie  room. 

**Are  you  glad  to  see  him?"  she  whis])ered  in  his  ear, 
the  pleasure  of  her  voice  almost  bursting  through  the 
whisper  into  song. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick,  "very." 

"I  knew  you  would  be,"  she  replied;  "I  told  him  how 
you  loved  him." 
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"Help  yourself,"  said  the  Admiral,  "help  yourself;  and 
let  us  drink  to  a  new  existence." 

"To  a  new  existence,"  repeated  Dick;  and  he  raised  the 
tumbler  to  his  lips,  but  set  it  down  untasted.  He  had  had 
enough  of  novelties  for  one  day. 

Esther  was  sitting  on  a  stool  beside  her  father's  feet, 
holding  her  knees  in  her  arms,  and  looking  with  pride 
from  one  to  the  other  of  her  two  visitors.  Her  eyes  were 
so  bright  that  you  were  never  sure  if  there  were  tears  in 
them  or  not;  little  voluptuous  shivers  ran  about  her  body; 
sometimes  she  nestled  her  chin  into  her  throat,  sometimes 
threw  back  her  head,  with  ecstasj^;  in  a  word,  she  was  in 
that  state  when  it  is  said  of  people  that  they  can  not  con- 
tain themselves  for  happiness.  It  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate the  agony  of  Richard. 

And,  in  the  mean  time.  Van  Tromp  ran  on  interminably. 

"I  never  forget  a  friend,"  said  he,  "nor  yet  an  enemy: 
of  the  latter,  I  never  had  but  two — myself  and  the  public ; 
and  I  fancy  I  have  had  my  vengeance  pretty  freely  out 
of  both."  He  chuckled.  "But  those  da5^s  are  done.  Van 
Tromp  is  no  more.  He  was  a  man  who  had  successes;  I 
believe  you  knew  I  had  successes — to  which  we  shall  refer 
no  farther,"  pulling  down  his  neckcloth  with  a  smile. 
"That  man  exists  no  more:  by  an  exercise  of  will  I  have 
destroyed  him.  There  is  something  like  it  in  the  poets. 
First,  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous  career — the  observed,  I 
may  say,  of  all  observers,  including  the  bum-baily:  and 
then,  presto !  a  quiet,  sly,  old,  rustic  honliomme^  cultivating 
roses.     In  Paris,  Mr.  Naseby — " 

"Call  him  Richard,  father,"  said  Esther. 

"Richard,  if  he  will  allow  me.  Indeed,  we  are  old 
friends,  and  now  near  neighbors;  and  apropos,  how  are 
we  off  for  neighbors,  Richard?  The  cottage  stands,  I 
think,  upon  your  father's  land — a  family  which  I  respect 
— and  the  wood,  I  understand,  is  Lord  Trevanion's.  Not 
that  I  care;  I  am  an  old  Bohemian.  I  have  cut  society 
with  a  cut  direct;  I  cut  it  when  I  was  prosjDerous,  and  now 
I  reap  my  reward,  and  can  cut  it  with  dignity  in  my 
declension.  These  are  our  little  amours  projircs,  my 
daughter:  your  father  must  respect  himself.    Thank  you, 
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yes;  just  a  leetle,  leetle,  tiny — thanks,  thanks;  you  spoil 
me.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Richard,  or  was  about  to  say, 
my  daughter  has  been  allowed  to  rust ;  her  aunt  was  a  mere 
duenna ;  hence,  in  parenthesis,  Richard,  her  distrust  of  me ; 
my  nature  and  that  of  the  duenna  are  poles  asunder — 
poles!  But,  now  that  I  am  here,  now  that  I  have  given  up 
the  fight,  and  live  henceforth  for  one  only  of  my  works — 
I  have  the  modesty  to  say  it  is  my  best — my  daughter — 
well,  we  shall  put  all  that  to  rights.  The  neighbors, 
Richard?" 

Dick  was  understood  to  say  that  there  were  many  good 
families  in  the  Vale  of  Thyme. 

''You  shall  introduce  us,"  said  the  Admiral. 

Dick's  shirt  was  wet;  he  made  a  lumbering  excuse  to 
go;  which  Esther  explained  to  herself  by  a  fear  of  intru- 
sion, and  so  set  down  to  the  merit  side  of  Dick's  account, 
while  she  proceeded  to  detain  him. 

"Before  our  walk?"  she  cried.  "Never!  I  must  have 
my  walk." 

"Let  us  all  go,"  said  the  Admiral,  rising. 

"You  do  not  know  that  you  are  wanted,"  she  cried, 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  with  a  caress.  "I  might  wish  to 
speak  to  my  old  friend  about  my  new  father.  But  you 
shall  come  to-day,  you  shall  do  all  you  want;  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  spoiling  you." 

"I  will  take  just  one  drop  more,"  said  the  Admiral, 
stooping  to  help  himself  to  brandy.  "It  is  surprising  how 
this  journey  has  fatigued  me.  But  I  am  growing  old,  I 
am  growing  old,  I  am  growing  old,  and — I  regret  to  add 
— bald." 

He  cocked  a  white  wide-awake  coquettishly  upon  his 
head — the  habit  of  the  lady-killer  ching  to  him;  and 
Esther  had  already  tlirown  on  her  hat,  and  was  ready, 
while  he  was  still  studying  the  result  in  a  mirror:  tlie  car- 
buncle had  somewhat  painfully  arrested  his  attention. 

"We  are  ])apa  nowf  we  must  be  respectable,"  he  said 
to  Dick,  in  explanation  of  his  dandyism:  and  then  lie  went 
to  a  bundle  and  chose  himself  a  stafl*.  Where  were  the 
elegant  canes  of  his  l^arisian  e})oeh^  I'iiis  was  a  su])])()rt 
for  age,  and  designed  for  rustic  scenes.     Dick  began  to 
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see  and  appreciate  the  man's  enjoyment  in  a  new  part, 
when  he  saw  how  carefully  he  had  "made  it  up."  He  had 
invented  a  gait  for  this  first  country  stroll  with  his  daugh- 
ter, which  was  admirably  in  key.  He  w^alked  with  fatigue ; 
he  leaned  upon  the  staff;  he  looked  round  him  with  a  sad, 
smiling  sympathy  on  all  that  he  beheld ;  he  even  asked  the 
name  of  a  plant,  and  rallied  himself  gently  for  an  old 
townbird,  ignorant  of  nature.  "This  country  life  will 
make  me  young  again,"  he  sighed.  They  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  toward  the  first  hour  of  evening;  the  sun  was 
descending  heaven,  the  color  had  all  drawn  into  the 
west;  the  hills  wxre  modeled  in  their  least  contour  by 
the  soft,  slanting  shine;  and  the  wide  moorlands,  veined 
with  glens  and  hazel  woods,  ran  west  and  north  in  a 
hazy  glory  of  light.  Then  the  painter  awakened  in  Van 
Tromp. 

"Gad,  Dick,"  he  cried,  'what  value!" 

An  ode  in  four  hundred  lines  would  not  have  seemed  so 
touching  to  Esther;  her  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears;  yes, 
here  was  the  father  of  whom  she  had  dreamed,  whom  Dick 
had  described;  simple,  enthusiastic,  unworldly,  kind,  a 
painter  at  heart,  and  a  fine  gentleman  in  manner. 

And  just  then  the  Admiral  perceived  a  house  by  the 
wa^^side,  and  something  depending  over  the  house  door 
which  might  be  construed  as  a  sign  by  the  hopeful  and 
thirsty. 

"Is  that,"  he  asked,  pointing  with  his  stick,  "an  inn?*' 

There  was  a  marked  change  in  his  voice,  as  though  he 
attached  importance  to  the  inquiry.  Esther  listened, 
hoping  she  should  hear  wit  or  wisdom. 

Dick  said  it  was. 

"You  know  it?"  inquired  the  Admiral. 

"I  have  passed  it  a  hundred  times,  but  that  is  all,"  re- 
plied Dick. 

"Ah,"  said  Van  Tromp,  with  a  smile,  and  shaking  his 
head;  "you  are  not  an  old  campaigner;  you  have  the  world 
to  learn.  Now  I,  you  see,  find  an  inn  so  very  near  my  own 
home,  and  my  first  thought  is — my  neighbors.  I  shall  go 
forward  and  make  my  neighbor's  acquaintance;  no,  you 
needn't  come;  I  shall  not  be  a  moment." 
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And  he  walked  off  brisldy  toward  the  inn,  leaving  Dick 
alone  with  Esther  on  the  road. 

"Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad  to  get  a  word  with 
you;  I  am  so  happy,  I  have  such  a  thousand  things  to  say; 
and  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  Imagine,  he  has  come 
without  a  paint-box,  without  an  easel;  and  I  want  him  to 
have  all.  I  want  you  to  get  them  for  me  in  Thymebury. 
You  saw,  this  moment,  how  his  heart  turned  to  painting. 
They  can't  live  without  it,"  she  added;  meaning  perhaps 
Van  Tromp  and  Michelangelo. 

Up  to  that  moment,  she  had  observed  nothing  amiss  in 
Dick's  behavior.  She  was  too  happy  to  be  curious;  and 
his  silence,  in  presence  of  the  great  and  good  being  whom 
she  called  her  father,  had  seemed  both  natural  and  praise- 
worthy. But  now  that  they  were  alone,  she  became  con- 
scious of  a  barrier  between  her  lover  and  herself,  and 
alarm  sprang  up  in  her  heart. 

"Dick,"  she  cried,  *'you  don't  love  me." 

*'I  do  that,"  he  said  heartily. 

"But  you  are  unhappy;  you  are  strange;  you — you  are 
not  glad  to  see  my  father,"  she  concluded,  with  a  break 
in  her  voice. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  that  I  love  you;  if  you 
love  me,  you  know  what  that  means,  and  that  all  I  wish  is 
to  see  you  happy.  Do  you  think  I  can  not  enjoy  your 
pleasures?  Esther,  I  do.  If  I  am  uneasy,  if  I  am  alarmed, 
if — .  Oh,  believe  me,  try  and  believe  in  me,"  he  cried, 
giving  up  argument  with  2^erhaps  a  happy  inspiration. 

But  the  girl's  suspicions  were  aroused;  and  though  she 
pressed  the  matter  no  farther  (indeed,  her  father  was  al- 
ready seen  returning),  it  by  no  means  left  her  thoughts. 
At  one  moment  slic  sini])ly  resented  the  selfisliness  of  a 
man  who  luid  obtruded  Iiis  dark  looks  and  ])assi()nate  \au- 
guage  on  her  joy;  for  there  is  notliing  tliat  a  woman  can 
less  easily  forgive  tlian  the  huiguage  of  a  ])assion  which, 
even  if  only  for  the  moment,  slie  does  not  share.  At  an- 
other, she  suspected  him  of  jeah)usy  against  lier  fatlier; 
and  for  that,  altlioiigli  she  coiihl  see  excuses  i'or  it,  slie  yet 
despised  him.  And  at  least,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  here 
was  the  dangerous  beginning  of  a  sej)aration  between  two 
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hearts.  Esther  found  herself  at  variance  with  her  sweet- 
est friend;  she  could  no  longer  look  into  his  heart  and 
find  it  written  in  the  same  language  as  her  own;  she  could 
no  longer  think  of  him  as  the  sun  which  radiated  happiness 
upon  her  life,  for  she  had  turned  to  him  once,  and  he  had 
breathed  upon  her  black  and  chilly,  radiated  blackness  and 
frost.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  word,  she  was  begin- 
ning, although  ever  so  slightly,  to  fall  out  of  love. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    PRODIGAL   FATHER    GOES    ON    FROM    STRENGTH    TO 

STRENGTH 

WE  WILL  not  follow  all  the  steps  of  the  Ad- 
miral's return  and  installation,  but  hurry  for- 
ward toward  the  catastrophe,  merely  chronicling 
by  the  way  a  few  salient  incidents,  wherein  we  must  rely 
entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  Richard,  for  Esther  to  this 
day  has  never  opened  her  mouth  upon  this  trying  passage 
of  her  life,  and  as  for  the  Admiral — well,  that  naval 
officer,  although  still  alive,  and  now  more  suitably  installed 
in  a  seaport  town  where  he  has  a  telescope  and  a  flag  in 
his  front  garden,  is  incapable  of  throwing  the  slightest 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  affair.  Often  and  often  has  he 
remarked  to  the  present  writer:  "If  I  know  what  it  was 
all  about,  sir,  I'll  be — "  in  short,  be  what  I  hope  he  will  not. 
And  then  he  will  look  across  at  his  daughter's  portrait,  a 
photograph,  shake  his  head  with  an  amused  appearance, 
and  mix  himself  another  grog  by  way  of  consolation. 
Once  I  have  heard  him  go  farther,  and  express  his  feelings 
with  regard  to  Esther  in  a  single  but  eloquent  word.  "A 
minx,  sir,"  he  said,  not  in  anger,  rather  in  amusement;  and 
he  cordially  drank  her  health  upon  the  back  of  it.  His 
worst  enemy  must  admit  him  to  be  a  man  without  malice; 
he  never  bore  a  grudge  in  liis  life,  lacking  the  necessary 
taste  and  industry  of  attention. 

Yet  it  was  during  this  obscure  period  that  the  drama 
was  really  performed;  and  its  scene  was  in  the  heart  of 
Esther,  shut  awav  from  all  eves.  Had  this  warm,  ui)- 
right,  sullen  girl  been  difrcrciitly  used  by  destiny,  had 
events  come  upon  her  even  in  a  different  succession,  for 
some  things  lead  easily  to  otliers,  the  whole  course  of  this 
tale  wouhl  have  been  changed,  and  Esther  never  would 
have  run  away.     As  it  was,  through  a  series  of  acts  and 
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words  of  which  we  know  but  few,  and  a  series  of  thoughts 
which  any  one  may  imagine  for  himself,  she  was  awakened 
in  f oiu'  days  from  the  dream  of  a  hf e. 

The  first  tangible  cause  of  disenchantment  was  when 
Dick  brought  home  a  painter's  arsenal  on  Friday  evening. 
The  Admiral  was  in  the  chimney-corner,  once  more  "sir- 
uj^ping"  some  brandy  and  w^ater,  and  Esther  sat  at  the 
table  at  work.  They  both  came  forward  to  greet  the  new 
arrival;  and  the  girl,  relieving  him  of  his  monstrous  bur- 
den, proceeded  to  display  her  offerings  to  her  father. 
Van  Tromp's  countenance  fell  several  degrees;  he  became 
quite  querulous. 

"God  bless  me,"  he  said;  and  then,  "I  must  really  ask 
you  not  to  interfere,  child,"  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  hos- 
tility. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "forgive  me;  I  knew  you  had  given 
up  your  art — " 

"Oh,  3^es!"  cried  the  Admiral;  "I've  done  with  it  to  the 
judgment  day!" 

"Pardon  me  again,"  she  said  firmly,  "but  I  do  not,  I 
can  not  think  that  you  are  right  in  this.  Suppose  the 
world  is  unjust,  suppose  that  no  one  understands  you,  you 
have  still  a  duty  to  yourself.  And,  oh,  don't  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  your  coming  home  to  me;  show  me  that  you 
can  be  my  father  and  yet  not  neglect  your  destiny.  I  am 
not  like  some  daughters;  I  will  not  be  jealous  of  your  art, 
and  I  will  try  to  understand  it." 

The  situation  was  odiously  farcical.  Richard  groaned 
under  it;  he  longed  to  leap  forward  and  denounce  the 
humbug.  And  the  humbug  himself?  Do  you  fancy  he 
was  easier  in  his  mind?  I  am  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  was  acutely  miserable;  and  he  betrayed  his  sufferings 
by  a  perfectly  silly  and  undignified  access  of  temper,  dur- 
ing which  he  broke  his  pipe  in  several  places,  threw  his 
brandy  and  water  in  the  fire,  and  employed  words  which 
were  very  plain,  although  the  drift  of  them  was  somewhat 
vague.  It  was  of  very  brief  duration.  Van  Tromp  was 
himself  again,  and  in  a  most  delightful  humor  within 
three  minutes  of  the  first  explosion. 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  he  said  frankly.     "I  was  spoiled 
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when  a  child.  A^  for  you,  Esther,  you  take  after  your 
mother;  you  have  a  morbid  sense  of  duty,  particularly 
for  others;  strive  against  it,  my  dear — strive  against  it. 
And  as  for  the  pigments,  well,  I'll  use  them,  some  of  these 
days;  and  to  show  that  I'm  in  earnest,  I'll  get  Dick  here 
to  prepare  a  canvas." 

Dick  was  put  to  this  menial  task  forthwith,  the  Admiral 
not  even  watching  how  he  did  it,  but  quite  occupied  with 
another  grog  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  talk. 

A  little  after  Esther  arose,  and  making  some  pretext, 
good  or  bad,  went  off  to  bed.  Dick  was  left  hobbled  by  the 
canvas  and  was  subjected  to  Van  Tromp  for  about  an  hour. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  it  is  believed  that  little  inter- 
course took  place  between  Esther  and  her  father;  but 
toward  the  afternoon  Dick  met  the  latter  returning  from 
the  direction  of  the  inn,  where  he  had  struck  up  quite  a 
friendship  with  the  landlord.  Dick  wondered  who  paid 
for  these  excursions,  and  at  the  thought  that  the  reprobate 
must  get  his  pocket  money  where  he  got  his  board  and 
lodging,  from  poor  Esther's  generosity,  he  had  it  almost 
in  his  heart  to  knock  the  old  gentleman  down.  He,  on  his 
part,  was  full  of  airs  and  graces  and  geniality. 

'T)ear  Dick,"  he  said,  taking  his  arm,  "this  is  neigh- 
borly of  you ;  it  shows  your  tact  to  meet  me  when  I  had  a 
wish  for  you.  I  am  in  pleasant  spirits;  and  it  is  then  that 
I  desire  a  friend." 

'T  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  happy,"  retorted  Dick 
bitterly.    "There's  certainly  not  much  to  trouble  you." 

"No,"  assented  the  Admiral,  "not  much.  I  got  out  of 
it  in  time;  and  here — well,  here  everytliing  pleases  me.  I 
am  plain  in  my  tastes.  Apro])os,  you  have  never  asked 
me  how  I  liked  my  daughter?" 

"No,"  said  Dick  roundly;  "I  certainly  have  not." 

"Meaning  you  will  not.  And  why,  Dick?  She  is  my 
daughter,  of  course;  but  then  I  am  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  man  of  taste,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  with  im])artiality — yes,  Dick,  with  ini])artiality. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  (lisa])pointed  in  her.  She  has  good 
looks;  she  has  them  from  her  mother.  So  1  may  say  I 
cluhsc  her  looks.     She  is  devoted,  (}uite  devoted  to  me — " 
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"She  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world!"  broke  out 
Dick. 

"Dick,"  cried  the  Admiral,  stopping  short;  "I  have  been 
expecting  this.  Let  us — let  us  go  back  to  the  Trevanion 
Arms,  and  talk  this  matter  out  over  a  bottle." 

"Certainlj^  not,"  said  Dick.  "You  have  had  far  too 
much  already." 

The  parasite  was  on  the  point  of  resenting  this;  but  a 
look  at  Dick's  face,  and  some  recollections  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  had  stood  in  Paris,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  wis- 
dom and  restrained  him. 

"As  you  please,"  he  said,  "although  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean — nor  care.  But  let  us  walk,  if  you  prefer  it. 
You  are  still  a  young  man;  when  you  are  my  age — But, 
however,  to  continue.  You  please  me,  Dick;  you  have 
pleased  me  from  the  first;  and  to  say  truth,  Esther  is  a 
trifle  fantastic,  and  will  be  better  when  she  is  married. 
She  has  means  of  her  own,  as  of  course  you  are  aware. 
They  come,  like  the  looks,  from  her  poor,  dear,  good 
creature  of  a  mother.  She  was  blessed  in  her  mother.  I 
mean  she  shall  be  blessed  in  her  husband,  and  you  are  the 
man,  Dick,  j^ou  and  not  another.  This  very  night  I  will 
sound  her  affections." 

Dick  stood  aghast. 

"Mr.  Van  Tromp,  I  implore  you,"  he  said;  "do  what 
you  please  with  yourself,  but  for  God's  sake,  let  your 
daughter  alone." 

"It  is  my  dutj^"  replied  the  Admiral,  "and  between  our- 
selves, you  rogue,  my  inclination  too.  I  am  as  match- 
making as  a  dowager.  It  will  be  more  discreet  for  you 
to  stay  away  to-night.  Farewell.  You  leave  your  case  in 
good  hands;  I  have  the  tact  of  these  little  matters  by 
heart;  it  is  not  my  first  attempt." 

All  arguments  were  in  vain;  the  old  rascal  stuck  to  his 
point;  nor  did  Richard  conceal  from  himself  how  seriously 
this  might  injure  his  prospects,  and  he  fought  hard.  Once 
there  came  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  Admiral  again  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  the  "Trevanion  Arms,"  and 
when  Dick  had  once  more  refused,  it  hung  for  a  moment 
in  the  balance  whether  or  not  the  old  toper  would  return 
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there  by  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  of  course,  Dick  could 
have  taken  to  his  heels,  and  warned  Esther  of  what  was 
coming,  and  of  how  it  had  begun.  But  the  Admiral,  after 
a  pause,  decided  for  the  brandy  at  home,  and  made  off  in 
that  direction. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  sounding. 

Next  day  the  Admiral  was  observed  in  the  parish 
church,  very  properly  dressed.  He  found  the  places,  and 
joined  in  response  and  hymn,  as  to  the  manner  born;  and 
his  appearance,  as  he  intended  it  should,  attracted  some 
attention  among  the  worshippers.  Old  Naseby,  for  in- 
stance, had  observed  him. 

"There  was  a  drunken-looking  blackguard  opposite  us 
in  church,"  he  said  to  his  son  as  they  drove  home;  "do  you 
know  who  he  was." 

''Some  fellow — Van  Tromp,  I  believe,"  said  Dick. 

''A  foreigner,  too!"  observed  the  Squire. 

Dick  could  not  sufficiently  congratulate  himself  on  the 
escape  he  had  effected.  Had  the  Admiral  met  him  with 
his  father,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  And  could 
such  a  catastrophe  be  long  postponed?  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  storm  were  nearly  ripe;  and  it  was  so  more  nearly 
than  he  thought. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  cottage  in  the  afternoon,  withheld 
by  fear  and  shame;  but  when  dinner  was  over  at  Naseby 
House,  and  the  Squire  had  gone  off  into  a  comfortable 
doze,  Dick  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  across  coun- 
try, in  part  to  save  time,  in  part  to  save  his  own  courage 
from  growing  cold;  for  he  now  hated  the  notion  of  the 
cottage  or  the  Admiral,  and  if  he  did  not  hate,  at  least  he 
feared  to  think  of  Esther.  He  had  no  clue  to  her  reflec- 
tions; but  he  coukl  not  conceal  from  liis  own  heart  that  he 
must  have  sunk  in  lier  esteem,  and  the  spectacle  of  lier  in- 
fatuation galled  him  like  an  insult. 

He  knocked  and  was  admitted.  The  room  looked  very 
much  as  on  his  last  visit,  with  Esther  at  the  table  and  Van 
Tromp  beside  the  fire;  but  the  ex])ressi()n  of  the  two  faces 
told  a  very  different  story.  The  girl  was  paler  than  usual; 
her  eyes  were  dark,  the  color  seemed  to  have  faded  from 
round  about  them,  and  her  swiftest  glance  was  as  intent 
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as  a  stare.  The  appearance  of  the  Admiral,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  rosy,  and  flabby,  and  moist;  his  jowl  hmig  over 
his  shirt  collar,  his  smile  was  loose  and  wandering,  and  he 
had  so  far  relaxed  the  natural  control  of  his  eyes,  that 
one  of  them  was  aimed  inward,  as  if  to  watch  the  growth 
of  the  carbuncle.  We  are  warned  against  bad  judgments; 
but  the  Admiral  was  certainly  not  sober.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  rise  when  Richard  entered,  but  waved  his  pipe 
flightily  in  the  air,  and  gave  a  leer  of  welcome.  Esther 
took  as  little  notice  of  him  as  might  be. 

*'Aha!  Dick!"  cried  the  painter.  *'I've  been  to  church; 
I  have,  upon  my  word.  And  I  saw  you  there,  though  you 
didn't  see  me.  And  I  saw  a  devilish  pretty  woman,  by 
Gad.  If  it  were  not  for  this  baldness,  and  a  kind  of  crap- 
ulous air  I  can't  disocuise  from  mvself — if  it  weren't  for 
this  and  that  and  t'other  thing — I — I've  forgot  what  I 
was  sajang.  Not  that  that  matters,  I've  heaps  of  things 
to  say.  I'm  in  a  communicative  vein  to-night.  I'll  let  out 
all  my  cats,  even  unto  seventy  times  seven.  I'm  in  what 
I  call  the  stage,  and  all  I  desire  is  a  listener,  although  he 
were  deaf,  to  be  as  happy  as  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Of  the  two  hours  which  followed  upon  this  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  more  than  a  sketch.  The  Admiral  was  ex- 
tremely silly,  now  and  then  amusing,  and  never  really 
offensive.  It  was  plain  that  he  kept  in  view  the  presence 
of  his  daughter,  and  chose  subjects  and  a  character  of 
language  that  should  not  offend  a  lady.  On  almost  any 
other  occasion  Dick  would  have  enjoyed  the  scene.  Van 
Tromp's  egotism,  flown  with  drink,  struck  a  pitch  above 
mere  vanity.  He  became  candid  and  explanatory;  sought 
to  take  his  auditors  entirely  into  his  confidence,  and  tell 
them  his  inmost  conviction  about  himself.  Between  his 
self-knowledge,  which  w^as  considerable,  and  his  vanity, 
which  was  immense,  he  had  created  a  strange  hybrid 
animal,  and  called  it  bj^  his  own  name.  How  he  would 
plume  his  feathers  over  virtues  which  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  Caesar  or  St.  Paul;  and  anon,  complete 
his  own  portrait  with  one  of  those  touches  of  pitiless  real- 
ism which  the  satirist  so  often  seeks  in  vain. 

"Now,  there's  Dick,"  he   said,   "he's  shrewd;  he   saw 
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through  me  the  first  time  we  met,  and  told  me  so — told 
me  so  to  my  face,  which  I  had  the  virtue  to  keep.  I  bear 
you  no  malice  for  it,  Dick;  you  were  right;  I  am  a  hum- 
bug." 

You  may  fancy  how  Esther  quailed  at  this  new  feature 
of  the  meeting  between  her  two  idols. 

And  then,  again,  in  a  parenthesis: 

"That,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "was  when  I  had  to  paint 
those  dirty  daubs  of  mine." 

And  a  little  further  on,  laughingly  said  perhaps,  but 
yet  with  an  air  of  truth: 

"I  never  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in  sponging  upon 
any  human  creature." 

Thereupon  Dick  got  up. 

"I  think  perhaps,"  he  said,  "we  had  better  all  be  think- 
ing of  going  to  bed."  And  he  smiled  with  a  feeble  and 
deprecatory  smile. 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  the  Admiral,  "I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Puss  here,"  indicating  his  daughter,  "shall 
go  to  bed;  and  you  and  I  will  keep  it  up  till  all's  blue." 

Thereupon  Esther  arose  in  sullen  glory.  She  had  sat 
and  listened  for  two  mortal  hours  while  her  idol  defiled 
himself  and  sneered  away  his  godhead.  One  by  one,  her 
illusions  had  departed.  And  now  he  wished  to  order  her 
to  bed  in  her  own  house!  now  he  called  her  Puss!  now, 
even  as  he  uttered  the  words,  toppling  on  his  chair,  he 
broke  the  stem  of  his  tobacco  pipe  in  three!  Never  did 
the  sheep  turn  upon  her  shearer  with  a  more  commanding 
front.  Her  voice  was  calm,  her  enunciation  a  little  slow, 
but  perfectly  distinct,  and  she  stood  before  him  as  she 
spoke,  in  the  simplest  and  most  maidenly  attitude. 

"No,"  she  said,  "^NFr.  Nascby  will  have  the  goodness  to 
go  home  at  once,  and  you  will  go  to  bed." 

The  broken  fragments  of  pipe  fell  from  the  Admiral's 
fingers;  he  seemed  by  his  countenance  to  have  lived  too 
long  in  a  world  unworthy  of  him;  but  it  is  an  odd  circum- 
stance, he  attempted  no  reply,  and  sat  thunderstruck,  with 
open  month. 

Dick  she  motioned  shar])ly  toward  tlie  door,  and  he 
could  only  obey  her.     In  the  porch,  finding  she  was  close 
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behind  liim,  he  ventured  to  pause  and  whisper,  "You  have 
done  right." 

"I  have  done  as  I  pleased,"  she  said.    "Can  he  paint?" 

"JNIany  j^eople  like  his  paintings,"  returned  Dick  in 
stifled  tones;  "I  never  did;  I  never  said  I  did,"  he  added, 
fiercely  defending  himself  before  he  was  attacked. 

"I  ask  3^ou  if  he  can  paint.  I  will  not  be  put  off.  Can 
he  paint?"  she  repeated. 

"No,"  said  Dick. 

"Does  he  even  like  it?" 

"Not  now,  I  believe." 

"And  he  is  drunk?" — she  leaned  upon  the  word  with 
hatred. 

"He  has  been  drinking." 

"Go,"  she  said,  and  was  turning  to  reenter  the  house 
when  another  thought  arrested  her.  "Meet  me  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  stile,"  she  said. 

"I  will,"  replied  Dick. 

And  then  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  Dick  was 
alone  in  the  darkness.  There  was  still  a  chink  of  light 
above  the  sill,  a  warm,  mild  glow  behind  the  window;  the 
roof  of  the  cottage  and  some  of  the  banks  and  hazels  were 
defined  in  denser  darkness  against  the  sky;  but  all  else 
was  formless,  breathless,  and  noiseless  like  the  pit.  Dick 
remained  as  she  had  left  him,  standing  squarely  on  one 
foot  and  resting  only  on  the  toe  of  the  other,  and  as  he 
stood  he  listened  with  his  soul.  The  sovmd  of  a  chair 
pushed  sharply  over  the  floor  startled  his  heart  into  his 
mouth;  but  the  silence  which  had  thus  been  disturbed  set- 
tled back  again  at  once  upon  the  cottage  and  its  vicinity. 
What  took  place  during  this  interval  is  a  secret  from  the 
world  of  men;  but  when  it  was  over  the  voice  of  Esther 
spoke  evenly  and  without  interruption  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute,  and  as  soon  as  that  ceased  heavy  and  uncertain 
footfalls  crossed  the  parlor  and  mounted  lurching  up  the 
stairs. 

The  girl  had  tamed  her  father.  Van  Tromp  had 
gone  obediently  to  bed;  so  much  was  obvious  to  the 
watcher  in  the  road.  And  yet  he  still  waited,  straining  his 
ears,  and  with  terror  and  sickness  at  his  heart;   for  if 
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Esther  had  followed  her  father,  if  she  had  even  made 
one  movement  in  this  great  conspiracy  of  men  and  nature 
to  be  still,  Dick  must  have  had  instant  knowledge  of  it 
from  his  station  before  the  door ;  and  if  she  had  not  moved, 
must  she  not  have  fainted?  or  might  she  not  be  dead? 

He  could  hear  the  cottage  clock  deliberately  measure 
out  the  seconds ;  time  stood  still  with  him ;  an  almost  super- 
stitious terror  took  command  of  his  faculties;  at  last,  he 
could  bear  no  more,  and,  springing  through  the  little 
garden  in  two  bounds,  he  put  his  face  against  the 
window. 

The  blind,  which  had  not  been  drawn  fully  down,  left  an 
open  chink  about  an  inch  in  height  along  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  the  whole  parlor  was  thus  exposed  to  Dick's 
investigation.  Esther  sat  upright  at  the  table,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  candle.  Her 
brows  were  slightly  bent,  her  mouth  slightly  open;  her 
whole  attitude  so  still  and  settled  that  Dick  could  hardly 
fancy  that  she  breathed.  She  had  not  stirred  at  the  sound 
of  Dick's  arrival.  Soon  after,  making  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance amid  the  vast  silence  of  the  night,  the  clock 
lifted  up  its  voice,  whined  for  a  while  like  a  partridge, 
and  then  eleven  times  hooted  like  a  cuckoo.  Still  Esther 
continued  immovable  and  gazed  upon  the  candle.  JNIid- 
night  followed,  and  then  one  of  the  morning;  and  still  she 
had  not  stirred,  nor  had  Richard  Naseby  dared  to  quit 
the  window.  And  then  about  lialf-past  one,  the  candle 
she  had  been  thus  intently  watching  flared  up  into  a  last 
blaze  of  paper,  and  she  leaped  to  her  feet  with  an  ejacu- 
lation, looked  about  her  once,  blew  out  the  light,  turned 
round,  and  was  heard  rapidly  mounting  the  staircase  in 
the  (lark. 

Dick  was  left  once  more  alone  to  darkness  and  to  that 
dulled  and  dogged  state  of  mind  when  a  man  thinks  tliat 
misery  must  now  have  done  her  worst,  and  is  almost  ghid 
to  think  so.  He  turned  and  walked  sh)wly  toward  tlie 
stile;  she  had  told  liim  no  hour,  and  lie  was  determined, 
whenever  she  came,  that  she  should  find  him  waiting.  i\s 
he  got  there  tlie  day  began  to  dawn,  and  lie  leaned  over  a 
liurdle  and  beheld  the  shadows  llee  away,     l/p  went  the 
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sun  at  last  out  of  a  bank  of  clouds  that  were  already  dis- 
banding in  the  east ;  a  herald  wind  had  already  sprung  up 
to  sweep  the  leafy  earth  and  scatter  the  congregated  dew- 
drops.  *'Alas!"  thought  Dick  Naseby,  *'how  can  any  other 
day  come  so  distastefully  to  me?"  He  still  wanted  his 
experience  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE   ELOPEMENT 

IT  WAS  probably  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  and  Dick  had 
been  half  asleep  for  some  time  against  the  bank, 
when  Esther  came  up  the  road  carrying  a  bundle. 
Some  kind  of  instinct,  or  perhaps  the  distant  light  foot- 
falls, recalled  him,  while  she  was  still  a  good  way  off,  to 
the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  he  half  raised  himself 
and  blinked  upon  the  world.  It  took  him  some  time  to 
recollect  his  thoughts.  He  had  awakened  with  a  certain 
blank  and  childish  sense  of  pleasure,  like  a  man  who  had 
received  a  legacy  overnight,  but  this  feeling  gradually 
died  away,  and  was  then  suddenly  and  stunningly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  conviction  of  the  truth.  The  whole  story  of 
the  past  night  sprang  into  his  mind  with  every  detail,  as 
by  an  exercise  of  the  direct  and  speedy  sense  of  sight,  and 
he  arose  from  the  ditch  and,  with  rueful  courage,  went  to 
meet  his  love. 

She  came  up  to  him  walking  steady  and  fast,  her  face 
still  pale,  but  to  all  appearance  perfectly  composed;  and 
she  showed  neither  surprise,  relief,  nor  pleasure  at  finding 
her  lover  on  the  spot.    Nor  did  she  offer  him  her  hand. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  and  then,  without  a  pause  or  any 
change  of  voice,  "I  want  you  to  take  me  awav,"  she  added. 

"Away?"  he  repeated.     "How?     Where?" 

"To-day,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  care  where  it  is,  but  I 
want  you  to  take  me  away." 

"For  how  long?     I  do  not  understand,"  gasped  Dick. 

"I  shall  never  come  back  here  any  more,"  was  all  slie 
answered. 

Wild  words  uttered,  as  these  were,  witli  perfect  quiet 
of  manner  and  voice,  exercise  a  double  influence  on  the 
hearer's  mind.     Dick  was  confounded;  he  recovered  from 
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astonishment  only  to  fall  into  doubt  and  alarm.  He 
looked  upon  her  frozen  attitude,  so  discouraging  for  a 
lover  to  behold,  and  recoiled  from  the  thoughts  which  it 
suggested. 

"To  me?''  he  asked.    "Are  you  coming  to  me,  Esther?" 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  away,"  she  repeated  with  weary 
impatience.     "Take  me  away — take  me  away  from  here." 

The  situation  was  not  sufficiently  defined.  Dick  asked 
himself  with  concern  whether  she  were  altogether  in  her 
right  wits.  To  take  her  away,  to  marry  her,  to  work  off 
his  hands  for  her  support,  Dick  was  content  to  do  all  this ; 
yet  he  required  some  show  of  love  upon  her  part.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  tough-hided  and  small-hearted  males  who 
would  marry  their  love  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  rather 
than  not  marry  her  at  all.  He  desired  that  a  woman 
should  come  to  his  arms  with  an  attractive  willingness, 
if  not  w^ith  ardor.  And  Esther's  bearing  was  more  that 
of  despair  than  that  of  love.  It  chilled  him  and  taught 
him  wisdom. 

"Dearest,"  he  urged,  "tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  you 
shall  have  it;  tell  me  your  thoughts,  and  then  I  can  advise 
you.  But  to  go  from  here  without  a  plan,  without  fore- 
thought, in  the  heat  of  a  moment,  is  madder  than  mad- 
ness, and  can  help  nothing.  I  am  not  speaking  like  a  man, 
but  I  speak  the  truth;  and  I  tell  you  again,  the  thing's 
absurd,  and  wrong,  and  hurtful." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  lowering,  languid  look  of 
wrath. 

"So  you  will  not  take  me?"  she  said.  "Well,  I  will  go 
alone." 

And  she  began  to  step  forward  on  her  way.  But  he 
threw  himself  before  her. 

"Esther,  Esther!"  he  cried. 

"Let  me  go — don't  touch  me — what  right  have  you  to 
interfere?  Who  are  you,  to  touch  me?"  she  flashed  out, 
shrill  with  anger. 

Then,  being  made  bold  by  her  violence,  he  took  her 
firmly,  almost  roughly,  by  the  arm,  and  held  her  while  he 
spoke. 

"You  know  well  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am,  and  that  I 
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love  you.  You  say  I  will  not  help  you;  but  your  heart 
knows  the  contrary.  It  is  you  who  will  not  help  me;  for 
you  will  not  tell  me  what  you  want.  You  see — or  you 
could  see,  if  you  took  the  pains  to  look — how  I  have  waited 
here  all  night  to  be  ready  at  your  service.  I  only  asked 
information;  I  only  urged  and  beg  you  to  consider;  and 
I  still  urge  you  to  think  better  of  your  fancies.  But  if 
your  mind  is  made  up,  so  be  it;  I  will  beg  no  longer;  I 
give  you  my  orders ;  and  I  will  not  allow — not  allow  you 
to  go  hence  alone." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  while  with  cold,  unkind  scrutiny 
like  one  who  tries  the  temper  of  a  tool. 

"Well,  take  me  away,  then,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

"Good,"  said  Dick.  "Come  with  me  to  the  stables; 
there  we  shall  get  the  pony-trap  and  drive  to  the  junction. 
To-night  you  shall  be  in  London.  I  am  yours  so  wholly 
that  no  words  can  make  me  more  so;  and,  besides,  you 
know  it,  and  the  words  are  needless.  INIay  God  help  me 
to  be  good  to  you,  Esther — may  God  help  me!  for  I  see 
that  you  will  not." 

So,  without  more  speech,  they  set  out  together,  and  were 
already  got  some  distance  from  the  spot  ere  he  observed 
that  she  was  still  carrying  the  hand-bag.  She  gave  it  up 
to  him,  passively,  but  when  he  offered  her  his  arm,  merely 
shook  her  head  and  pursed  up  her  lips.  The  sun  shone 
clearly  and  pleasantly ;  the  wind  was  fresh  and  brisk  upon 
their  faces,  and  smelled  racily  of  woods  and  meadows.  As 
they  went  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Thyme,  the  babble 
of  the  stream  rose  into  the  air  like  a  perennial  laughter. 
On  the  far-away  hills,  sun-burst  and  shadow  raced  along 
the  slopes  and  leaped  from  peak  to  peak.  Earth,  air  and 
water,  each  seemed  in  better  health  and  had  more  of  the 
shrewd  salt  of  life  in  them  than  upon  ordinary  mornings; 
and  from  east  to  west,  from  the  lowest  glen  to  the  licight 
of  heaven,  from  every  look  and  touch  and  scent,  a  human 
creature  could  gather  the  most  encouraging  intelligence  as 
to  the  durabih'ty  and  spirit  of  the  universe. 

Through  all  this  walked  Esther,  picking  her  small  steps 
like  a  bird,  but  silent  and  with  a  cloud  under  her  thick  eye- 
brows.    She  seemed  insensible,  not  onlv  of  nature,  but  of 
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the  presence  of  her  companion.  She  was  altogether  en- 
grossed in  herself,  and  looked  neither  to  right  nor  to  left, 
but  straight  before  her  on  the  road.  When  they  came  to 
the  bridge,  however,  she  halted,  leaned  on  the  parapet,  and 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  clear,  brown  pool,  and  swift, 
transient  snow-drift  of  the  rapids. 

''I  am  going  to  drink,"  she  said;  and  descended  the 
winding  footpath  to  the  margin. 

There  she  drank  greedily  in  her  handis  and  washed  her 
temples  with  water.  The  coolness  seemed  to  break,  for  an 
instant,  the  spell  that  lay  upon  her;  for,  instead  of  hast- 
ening forward  again  in  her  dull,  indefatigable  tramp,  she 
stood  still  where  she  was,  for  near  a  minute,  looking 
straight  before  her.  And  Dick,  from  above  on  the  bridge, 
where  he  stood  to  watch  her,  saw  a  strange,  equivocal 
smile  dawn  slowly  on  her  face  and  pass  away  again  at 
once  and  suddenly,  leaving  her  as  grave  as  ever;  and  the 
sense  of  distance,  which  it  is  so  cruel  for  a  lover  to  endure, 
pressed  with  every  moment  more  heavily  on  her  com- 
panion. Her  thoughts  were  all  secret;  her  heart  was 
locked  and  bolted;  and  he  stood  without,  vainly  wooing 
her  with  his  eyes. 

"Do  you  feel  better?"  asked  Dick,  as  she  at  last  rejoined 
him;  and  after  the  constraint  of  so  long  a  silence,  his  voice 
sounded  foreign  to  his  own  ears. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  min- 
ute ere  she  answered,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  the 
monosyllable — "Yes." 

Dick's  solicitude  was  nipped  and  frosted.  His  words 
died  away  on  his  tongue.  Even  his  eyes,  despairing  of  en- 
couragement, ceased  to  attend  on  hers.  And  they  went  on 
in  silence  through  Kirton  hamlet,  where  an  old  man  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  envied  them  their 
youth  and  love;  and  across  the  Ivy  beck  where  the  mill  was 
splashing  and  grumbling  low  thunder  to  itself  in  the 
checkered  shadow  of  the  dell,  and  the  miller  before  the 
door  was  beating  flour  from  his  hands  as  he  whistled  a 
modulation ;  and  up  by  the  high  spinney,  whence  they  saw 
the  mountains  upon  either  hand;  and  down  the  hill  again 
to  the  back  courts  and  offices  of  Naseby  House.     Esther 
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had  kept  ahead  all  the  way,  and  Dick  plodded  obediently 
in  her  wake;  but  as  they  neared  the  stables,  he  pushed  on 
and  took  the  lead.  He  would  have  preferred  her  to  await 
him  in  the  road  while  he  went  on  and  brought  the  carriage 
back,  but  after  so  many  repulses  and  rebuffs  he  lacked 
courage  to  oif er  the  suggestion.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  it 
wiser  to  keep  his  convoy  within  sight.  So  they  entered 
the  yard  in  Indian  file,  like  a  tramp  and  his  wife. 

The  groom's  eyebrows  rose  as  he  received  the  order  for 
the  pony-phaeton,  and  kept  rising  during  all  his  prepara- 
tions. Esther  stood  bolt  upright  and  looked  steadily  at 
some  chickens  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  Master  Richard 
himself,  thought  the  groom,  was  not  in  his  ordinary;  for 
in  truth,  he  carried  the  hand-bag  like  a  talisman,  and 
either  stood  listless,  or  set  off  suddenly  walking  in  one 
direction  after  another  with  brisk,  decisive  footsteps. 
Moreover  he  had  apparently  neglected  to  wash  his  hands, 
and  bore  the  air  of  one  returning  from  a  prolonged  nut- 
ting ramble.  Upon  the  groom's  countenance  there  began 
to  grow  up  an  expression  as  of  one  about  to  whistle.  And 
hardly  had  the  carriage  turned  the  corner  and  rattled  into 
the  high  road  with  this  inexplicable  pair  than  the  whistle 
broke  forth — prolonged,  and  low  and  tremulous;  and  the 
groom,  already  so  far  relieved,  vented  the  rest  of  his  sur- 
prise in  one  simple  English  word,  friendly  to  the  mouth 
of  Jack-tar  and  the  sooty  pitman,  and  hurried  to  spread 
the  news  round  the  servants'  hall  of  Naseby  House. 
Luncheon  would  be  on  the  table  in  little  beyond  an 
hour;  and  the  Squire,  on  sitting  down,  would  hardly  fail 
to  ask  for  Master  Richard.  Hence,  as  the  intelligent 
reader  can  foresee,  this  groom  has  a  part  to  ]:)lay  in  the 
imbroglio. 

Meantime,  Dick  had  been  tliinking  dec])ly  and  bitterly. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  love  had  gone  from  liim.  in- 
deed, yet  gone  but  a  little  way;  as  if  he  needed  but  to  find 
the  right  touch  or  intonation,  and  her  heart  would  recog- 
nize him  and  be  melted.  Yet  lie  durst  not  open  liis  mouth, 
and  drove  in  silence  till  they  had  passed  the  main  park 
gales  and  turned  into  the  cross-cut  lane  along  the  wall. 
Then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  must  be  now,  or  never. 
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"Can't  you  see  you  are  killing  me?"'  he  cried.  **Speak 
to  me,  look  at  me,  treat  me  like  a  human  man." 

She  turned  slowly  and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  eyes 
that  seemed  kinder.  He  dropped  the  reins  and  caught  her 
hand,  and  she  made  no  resistance,  although  her  touch  was 
unresponsive.  But  when,  throwing  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  sought  to  kiss  her  lips,  not  like  a  lover  indeed, 
not  because  he  wanted  to  do  so,  but  as  a  desperate  man 
who  puts  his  fortunes  to  the  touch,  she  drew  aw^ay  from 
him,  with  a  knot  in  her  forehead,  backed  and  shied  about 
fiercely  with  her  head,  and  pushed  him  from  her  with  her 
hand.  Then  there  w^as  no  room  left  for  doubt,  and  Dick 
saw,  as  clear  as  simlight,  that  she  had  a  distaste  or  nour- 
ished a  grudge  against  him. 

"Then  you  don't  love  me?"  he  said,  drawing  back  from 
her,  he  also,  as  though  her  touch  had  burnt  him;  and  then, 
as  she  made  no  answer,  he  repeated  with  another  intona- 
tion, imperious  and  yet  still  pathetic,  "You  don't  love  me, 
do  you,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "Why  do  you  ask  me? 
Oh,  how  should  I  know?  It  has  all  been  lies  together — 
lies,  and  lies,  and  lies!" 

He  cried  her  name  sharply,  like  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  physical  hurt,  and  that  was  the  last  word  that  either  of 
them  spoke  until  they  reached  Thymebury  Junction. 

This  was  a  station  isolated  in  the  midst  of  moorlands, 
yet  lying  on  the  great  upline  to  London.  The  nearest 
town,  Thymebury  itself,  was  seven  miles  distant  along  the 
branch  they  call  the  Vale  of  Thvme  Railway.  It  was  now 
nearly  half  an  hour  past  noon,  the  down  train  had  just 
gone  by,  and  there  would  be  no  more  traffic  at  the  junction 
until  half-past  three,  when  the  local  train  comes  in  to  meet 
the  up  express  at  a  quarter  before  four.  The  station- 
master  had  already  gone  off  to  his  garden,  which  was  half 
a  mile  away  in  a  hollow  of  the  moor;  a  porter,  who  was 
just  leaving,  took  charge  of  the  phaeton,  and  promised  to 
return  it  before  night  to  Naseby  House;  only  a  deaf, 
snuffy,  and  stern  old  man  remained  to  play  propriety  for 
Dick  and  Esther. 

Before  the  phaeton  had  driven  off,  the  girl  had  entered 
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the  station  and  seated  herself  upon  a  bench.  The  endless, 
empty  moorlands  stretched  before  her,  entirely  unenclosed, 
and  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon.  Two  lines  of  rails, 
a  wagon  shed,  and  a  few  telegraph  posts,  alone  diversified 
the  outlook.  As  for  sounds,  the  silence  was  unbroken  save 
by  the  chant  of  the  telegraph  wires  and  the  crying  of  the 
plovers  on  the  waste.  With  the  approach  of  midday  the 
wind  had  more  and  more  fallen,  it  was  now  sweltering  hot 
and  the  air  trembled  in  the  sunshine. 

Dick  paused  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold  of  the  plat- 
form. Then,  in  two  steps,  he  was  by  her  side  and  speaking 
almost  w^ith  a  sob. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  "have  pity  on  me.  What  have  I 
done?  Can  you  not  forgive  me?  Esther,  you  loved  me 
once — can  you  not  love  me  still?" 

"How  can  I  tell  you?  How  am  I  to  know?"  she  an- 
swered. "You  are  all  a  lie  to  me — all  a  lie  from  first  to 
last.  You  were  laughing  at  my  folly,  playing  with  me  like 
a  child,  at  the  very  time  when  you  declared  you  loved  me. 
Which  was  true?  was  any  of  it  true?  or  was  it  all,  all  a 
mockery?  I  am  weary  trying  to  find  out.  And  you  say 
I  loved  you ;  I  loved  my  father's  friend.  I  never  loved,  I 
never  heard  of,  you,  until  that  man  came  home  and  I  began 
to  find  myself  deceived.  Give  me  back  my  father,  be  what 
you  were  before,  and  you  may  talk  of  love  indeed!" 

"Then  you  can  not  forgive  me — can  not?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered.  "You  do 
not  understand." 

"Is  that  your  last  word,  Esther?"  said  he,  very  white 
and  biting  his  lip  to  keep  it  still. 

"Yes,  that  is  my  last  word,"  replied  she. 

"Then  we  are  here  on  false  pretenses,  and  we  stay  here 
no  longer,"  he  said.  "Had  you  still  loved  me,  right  or 
wrong,  I  should  have  taken  you  away,  because  then  I 
could  have  made  you  ha{)])y.  J^ut  as  it  is — 1  must  si)eak 
plainly — what  you  j)roj)ose  is  degrading  to  you  and  an 
insult  to  me,  and  a  rank  unkiudness  to  vour  father.     Your 

ft 

father  may  be  this  or  that,  but  you  should  use  him  like  a 
fellow-creature." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  flashed.     "I  leave  him  my 
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house  and  all  my  money;  it  is  more  than  he  deserves.  I 
wonder  you  dare  speak  to  me  about  that  man.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  all  he  cares  for;  let  him  take  it,  and  let  me 
never  hear  from  him  again." 

"I  thought  you  romantic  about  fathers,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  a  taunt?"  she  demanded. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  is  an  argument.  No  one  can  make 
you  like  him,  but  don't  disgrace  him  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
is  old,  Esther,  old  and  broken  down.  Even  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  and  he  has  been  the  loss  of  all  I  cared  for.  Write 
to  your  aunt;  when  I  see  her  answer  you  can  leave  quietly 
and  naturally,  and  I  will  take  you  to  your  aunt's  door. 
But  in  the  mean  time  you  must  go  home.  You  have  no 
money,  and  so  you  are  helpless,  and  must  do  as  I  tell  you ; 
and  believe  me,  Esther,  I  do  all  for  your  good,  and  your 
good  only,  so  God  help  me." 

She  had  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  withdraw^n  it 
empty. 

"I  counted  upon  you,"  she  wailed. 

"You  counted  rightly  then,"  he  retorted.  "I  will  not, 
to  please  you  for  a  moment,  make  both  of  us  unhappy  for 
our  lives;  and  since  I  can  not  marry  you,  we  have  only 
been  too  long  away  and  must  go  home  at  once." 

"Dick,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "perhaps  I  might — perhaps 
in  time — perhaps — " 

"There  is  no  perhaps  about  the  matter,"  interrupted 
Dick.     "I  must  go  and  bring  the  phaeton." 

And  with  that  he  strode  from  the  station,  all  in  a  glow 
of  passion  and  virtue.  Esther,  whose  eyes  had  come  alive 
and  her  cheeks  flushed  during  these  last  words,  relapsed  in 
a  second  into  a  state  of  petrifaction.  She  remained  with- 
out motion  during  his  absence,  and  when  he  returned 
suffered  herself  to  be  put  back  into  the  phaeton,  and 
driven  off  on  the  return  iournev  like  an  idiot  or  a  tired 
child.  Compared  with  what  she  was  now,  her  condition  of 
the  morning  seemed  positively  natural.  She  sat  white 
and  cold  and  silent,  and  there  was  no  speculation  in  her 
eyes.  Poor  Dick  flailed  and  flailed  at  the  pony,  and  once 
tried  to  whistle,  but  his  courage  was  going  do^^Tl;  huge 
clouds  of  despair  gathered  together  in  his  soul,  and  from 
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time  to  time  their  darkness  was  divided  by  a  piercing  flash 
of  longing  and  regret.  He  had  lost  his  love — he  had  lost 
his  love  for  good. 

The  pony  was  tired,  and  the  hills  very  long  and  steep, 
and  the  air  sultrier  than  ever,  for  now  the  breeze  began  to 
fail  entirely.  It  seemed  as  if  this  miserable  drive  would 
never  be  done,  as  if  poor  Dick  would  never  be  able  to  go 
away  and  be  comfortably  wretched  by  himself;  for  all  his 
desire  was  to  escape  from  her  presence,  and  the  reproach 
of  her  averted  looks.  He  had  lost  his  love,  he  thought — 
he  had  lost  his  love  for  good. 

They  were  already  not  far  from  the  cottage,  when  his 
heart  again  faltered  and  he  appealed  to  her  once  more, 
speaking  low  and  eagerly  in  broken  phrases. 

"I  can  not  live  without  your  love,"  he  concluded. 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  replied,  and 
I  believe  with  perfect  truth. 

"Then,"  said  he,  wounded  to  the  quick,  ''your  aunt 
might  come  and  fetch  you  herself.  Of  course  you  can 
command  me  as  you  please.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
better  so." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  wearily,  "better  so." 

This  was  the  only  exchange  of  words  between  them  till 
about  four  o'clock;  the  phaeton,  mounting  the  lane, 
"opened  out"  the  cottage  between  the  leafy  banks.  Thin 
smoke  went  straight  up  from  the  chimney;  the  flowers  in 
the  garden,  the  hawthorn  in  the  lane,  hung  down  their 
heads  in  the  heat;  the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  hoofs.  For  right  before  the  gate  a  livery  servant 
rode  slowly  up  and  down,  leading  a  saddle  horse.  And  in 
this  last  Dick  sliuddered  to  identify  his  fatlier's  chestnut. 

Alas!  poor  Richard,  what  sliould  tliis  ])ortend? 

The  servant,  as  in  duty  bound,  dismounted  and  took 
the  ])haeton  into  his  kce])ing;  yet  Dick  thouglit  he  touched 
his  hat  to  him  with  sometliing  of  a  grin.  Kstlier,  ])assive 
as  ever,  was  hel])ed  out  and  crossed  the  garden  with  a  slow 
and  mechanical  gait,  and  Dick,  following  close  behind  her, 
heard  from  within  the  cottage  his  father's  voice  u])raised 
in  an  anatliema,  and  the  shriller  tones  of  the  Admiral  re- 
sponding in  the  key  of  war. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

BATTLE  ROYAL 

QUIRE  NASEBY,  on  sitting  down  to  lunch,  had 
inquired  for  Dick,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
day  before  at  dinner;  and  the  servant  answering 
awkwardly  that  ]M aster  Richard  had  come  back  but  had 
gone  out  again  with  the  pony  phaeton,  his  suspicions  be- 
came aroused,  and  he  cross-questioned  the  man  until  the 
whole  was  out. 

It  appeared  from  this  report  that  Dick  had  been 
going  about  for  nearly  a  month  with  a  girl  in  the 
Vale — a  Miss  Van  Tromp;  that  she  lived  near  Lord 
Trevanion's  upper  wood;  that  recently  Miss  Van  Tromp's 
papa  had  returned  home  from  foreign  parts  after  a  pro- 
longed absence ;  that  this  papa  was  an  old  gentleman,  very 
chatty  and  free  with  his  money  in  the  public-house — 
Avhereupon  Mr.  Naseby's  face  became  encrimsoned;  that 
the  papa,  furthermore,  was  said  to  be  an  admiral — where- 
upon Mr.  Naseby  spat  out  a  whistle  brief  and  fierce  as  an 
oath ;  that  JNIaster  Dick  seemed  very  friendly  with  the  papa 
— "God  help  him!"  said  Mr.  Naseby;  that  last  night  blas- 
ter Dick  had  not  come  in,  and  to-day  he  had  driven  away 
in  the  phaeton  with  the  young  lady — 

"Young  woman,"  corrected  Mr.  Naseby. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who  had  been  unwilling 
enough  to  gossip  from  the  first,  and  was  now  cowed  by 
the  effect  of  his  communication  on  the  master.  "Young 
woman,  sir!" 

"Had  they  luggage?"  demanded  the  Squire. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Naseby  was  silent  for  a  moment,  struggling  to 
keep  down  his  emotion,  and  he  mastered  it  so  far  as  to 
mount  into  the  sarcastic  vein,  when  he  was  in  the  nearest 
danger  of  melting  into  the  sorrowful. 

358 
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''And  was  this — this  Van  Dunk  with  them?"  he  asked, 
dwelling  scornfully  upon  the  name. 

The  servant  believed  not,  and  being  eager  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  speech  to  other  shoulders,  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  master  had  better  inquire  further  from 
George  the  stableman  in  person. 

''Tell  him  to  saddle  the  chestnut  and  come  with  me. 
He  can  take  the  gray  gelding;  for  we  may  ride  fast.  And 
then  you  can  take  away  this  trash,"  added  Mr.  Naseby, 
pointing  to  the  luncheon ;  and  he  arose,  lordly  in  his  anger, 
and  marched  forth  upon  the  terrace  to  await  his  horse. 

There  Dick's  old  nurse  shrunk  up  to  him,  for  the  news 
went  like  wildfire  over  Naseby  House,  and  timidly  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  there  was  nothing  much  amiss  with 
the  young  master. 

"I'll  pull  him  through,"  the  Squire  said  grimly,  as 
though  he  meant  to  pull  him  through  a  thrashing  mill; 
"I'll  save  him  from  this  gang;  God  help  him  with  the 
next!  He  has  a  taste  for  low  company,  and  no  natural 
affections  to  steady  him.  His  father  was  no  society  for 
him;  he  must  go  fuddling  with  a  Dutchman,  Nance,  and 
now  he's  caught.  Let  us  pray  he'll  take  the  lesson,"  he 
added  more  gravely,  "but  youth  is  here  to  make  troubles, 
and  age  to  pull  them  out  again." 

Nance  whimpered  and  recalled  several  episodes  of 
Dick's  childhood,  which  moved  JNIr.  Naseby  to  blow  his 
nose  and  shake  her  hard  by  the  hand;  and  then,  the  horse 
arriving  opportunely,  to  get  himself  without  delay  into 
the  saddle  and  canter  off. 

He  rode  straiglit,  hot  spur,  to  Tliymebury,  where,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  he  could  glean  no  tidings  of  the  run- 
aways. They  liad  not  been  seen  at  the  Creorgc;  they  had 
not  been  seen  at  the  station.  The  sliadow  darkened  on  ^Ir. 
Nasebv's  face;  llie  junction  did  not  occur  to  liini;  liis  hist 
hope  was  for  Van  Tr()nij)'s  cottage;  tliitlicr  he  bade 
(ieorge  guide  him,  and  tliither  he  i'ollowed,  nursing  grief, 
anxiety  and  indignation  in  liis  heart. 

"Here  it  is,  sir,"  said  (ieorge,  sto])])ing. 

"What!  on  my  own  huid!"'he  cried.  'How's  this?  I 
let  this  place  to  somebody — JM'Whirlei"  or   M'Cilaslian.'* 
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''Miss  INI'Glashan  was  the  young  lady's  aunt,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve," returned  George. 

*'Aye — dummies,"  said  the  Squire.  ''I  shall  whistle  for 
my  rent,  too.     Here,  take  my  horse." 

The  Admiral,  this  hot  afternoon,  was  sitting  by  the 
window  with  a  long  glass.  He  already  knew  the  Squire 
by  sight,  and  now,  seeing  him  dismount  before  the  cottage 
and  come  striding  through  the  garden,  concluded  without 
doubt  he  was  there  to  ask  for  Esther's  hand. 

"This  is  why  the  girl  is  not  yet  home,"  he  thought:  "a 
very  suitable  delicacy  on  young  Xaseby's  part." 

And  he  composed  himself  with  some  pomp,  answered 
the  loud  rattle  of  the  riding-whip  upon  the  door  with  a 
dulcet  invitation  to  enter,  and  coming  forward  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile,  "Mr.  Naseb)^  I  believe,"  said  he. 

The  Squire  came  armed  for  battle;  took  in  his  man 
from  top  to  toe  in  one  rapid  and  scornful  glance,  and 
decided  on  a  course  at  once.  He  must  let  the  fellow  see 
that  he  understood  him. 

"You  are  Mr.  Van  Tromp?"  he  returned  roughly,  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  proffered  hand. 

"The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "Pray  be  seated." 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  Squire  point-blank,  "I  will  not  be 
seated.   I  am  told  that  you  are  an  admiral,"  he  added. 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not  an  admiral,"  returned  Van  Tromp, 
who  now  began  to  grow  nettled  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  interview. 

"Then  why  do  you  call  yourself  one,  sir?" 

"I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  I  do  not,"  says  Van  Tromp, 
as  grand  as  the  Pope. 

But  nothing  was  of  avail  against  the  Squire. 

"You  sail  under  false  colors  from  beginning  to  end," 
he  said.  "Your  very  house  was  taken  under  a  sham  name." 

"It  is  not  my  house.  I  am  my  daughter's  guest,"  re- 
plied the  Admiral.    "If  it  were  my  house — " 

"Well?"  said  the  Squire,  "what  then?  hey?" 

The  Admiral  looked  at  him  nobly,  but  was  silent. 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Naseby,  "this  intimidation  is  a 
waste  of  time;  it  is  thrown  away  on  me,  sir;  it  will  not 
succeed  with  me.    I  will  not  permit  you  even  to  gain  time 
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by  your  fencing.  Now,  sir,  I  presume  you  understand 
what  brings  me  here." 

"I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  intrusion," 
bows  and  waves  Van  Tromp. 

"I  will  try  to  tell  you,  then.  I  come  here  as  a  father" 
— down  came  the  riding- whip  upon  the  table — "I  have 
right  and  justice  upon  my  side.  I  understand  your  calcu- 
lations, but  you  calculated  without  me.  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  I  see  through  you  and  your  maneuvers.  I 
am  dealing  now  with  a  conspiracy — I  stigmatize  it  as  such, 
and  I  will  expose  it  and  crush  it.  And  now  I  order  you 
to  tell  me  how  far  things  have  gone,  and  whither  you 
have  smuggled  my  unhappy  son." 

"My  God,  sir!"  Van  Tromp  broke  out,  "I  have  had 
about  enough  of  this.  Your  son?  God  knows  where  he  is 
for  me!  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  your  son?  JNIy 
daughter  is  out,  for  the  matter  of  that;  I  might  ask  you 
where  she  was,  and  what  would  you  say  to  that?  But 
this  is  all  midsummer  madness.  Name  your  business  dis- 
tinctly, and  be  off." 

"How  often  am  I  to  tell  you?"  cried  the  Squire. 
"Where  did  your  daughter  take  my  son  to-day  in  that 
cursed  pony  carriage?" 

"In  a  pony  carriage?"  repeated  Van  Tromp. 

"Yes,  sir — with  luggage." 

"Luggage?" — Van  Tromp  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

"I..uggage,  I  said — luggage!"  shouted  Naseby.  "You 
may  spare  me  this  dissimulation.  Where's  my  son?  You 
are  speaking  to  a  father,  sir,  a  father." 

"Eut,  sir,  if  this  be  true,"  out  came  Van  Tromp  in  a 
new  key,  "it  is  I  who  have  an  explan:ition  to  demand." 

"Precisely.  There  is  the  consj)ira('y,"  retorted  Naseby. 
*^Oh!''  lie  added,  "I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I  can  sec 
through  and  througli  you." 

Van  Tromj)  began  to  understand. 

"You  speak  a  great  deal  a])out  being  a  father,  IMr. 
Naseby,"  said  he;  "I  ])elieve  you  forget  that  tlie  appella- 
tion is  common  to  both  of  us.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  figure  to 
myself,  however  dimly,  how  any  man — I  have  not  said 
any  gentleman — could  so  brazenly  insult  another  as  you 
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have  been  insulting  me  since  you  entered  this  house.  For 
the  first  time  I  appreciate  your  base  insinuations,  and  I 
despise  them  and  you.  You  were,  I  am  told,  a  manufac- 
turer; I  am  an  artist;  I  have  seen  better  days;  I  have 
moved  in  societies  where  you  would  not  be  received,  and 
dined  where  you  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  pound  to  see  me 
dining.  The  so-called  aristocracy  of  wealth,  sir,  I  despise. 
I  refuse  to  help  you ;  I  refuse  to  be  helped  by  you.  There 
lies  the  door." 

And  the  Admiral  stood  forth  in  a  halo. 

It  was  then  that  Dick  entered.  He  had  been  waiting  in 
the  porch  for  some  time  back,  and  Esther  had  been  list- 
lessly standing  by  his  side.  He  had  put  out  his  hand  to 
bar  her  entrance,  and  she  had  submitted  without  surprise; 
and  though  she  seemed  to  listen,  she  scarcely  appeared  to 
comprehend.  Dick,  on  his  part,  was  as  white  as  a  sheet; 
his  eyes  burned  and  his  lips  trembled  with  anger  as  he 
thrust  the  door  suddenly  open,  introduced  Esther  with 
ceremonious  gallantry,  and  stood  forward  and  knocked 
his  hat  firmer  on  his  head  like  a  man  about  to  leap. 

"What  is  all  this?"  he  demanded. 

"Is  this  your  father,  Mr.  Naseby?"  inquired  the  Ad- 
miral. 

"It  is,"  said  the  young  man. 

"I  make  you  my  compliments,"  returned  Van  Tromp. 

"Dick!"  cried  his  father,  suddenly  breaking  forth,  "it 
is  not  too  late,  is  it?  I  have  come  here  in  time  to  save  you. 
Come,  come  away  with  me — come  away  from  this  place." 

And  he  fawned  upon  Dick  with  his  hands. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  me,"  cried  Dick,  not  meaning 
unkindness,  but  because  his  nerves  were  shattered  by  so 
many  successive  miseries. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  "don't  repulse  your  father, 
Dick,  when  he  has  come  here  to  save  you.  Don't  repulse 
me,  my  boy.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  kind  to  you,  not 
quite  considerate,  too  harsh;  my  boy,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  love.  Think  of  old  times.  I  was  kind  to  you  then,  was 
I  not?  When  you  were  a  child,  and  your  motlier  was  with 
us."  Mr.  Naseby  was  interrupted  by  a  sort  of  sob.  Dick 
stood  looking  at  him  in  a  maze.    "Come  away,"  pursued 
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the  father  in  a  whisper;  "you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any 
consequences.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  Dick;  and  she 
can  have  no  claim  on  you — no  claim,  I  tell  you ;  and  we'll 
be  handsome  too,  Dick — w^e'll  give  them  a  good  round 
figure,  father  and  daughter,  and  there's  an  end." 

He  had  been  trying  to  get  Dick  toward  the  door,  but 
the  latter  stood  off. 

"You  had  better  take  care,  sir,  how  you  insult  that 
lady,"  said  the  son,  as  black  as  night. 

"You  would  not  choose  between  your  father  and  your 
mistress?"  said  the  father. 

"What  do  you  call  her,  sir?"  cried  Dick,  high  and  clear. 

Forbearance  and  patience  were  not  among  Mr. 
Naseby's  qualities. 

"I  called  her  your  mistress,"  he  shouted,  "and  I  might 
have  called  her  a — " 

"That  is  an  unmanly  lie,"  replied  Dick,  slowly. 

"Dick!"  cried  the  father,  "Dick!" 

"I  do  not  care,"  said  the  son,  strengthening  himself 
against  his  own  heart;  "I — I  have  said  it,  and  it  is  the 
truth." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Dick,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  was 
shaken  as  by  a  gale  of  wind,  "I  am  going.  I  leave  you 
with  your  friends,  sir — with  your  friends.  I  came  to  serve 
you,  and  now  I  go  away  a  broken  man.  For  years  I  have 
seen  this  coming,  and  now  it  has  come.  You  never  loved 
me.  Now  you  have  been  the  death  of  me.  You  may  boast 
of  that.    Now  I  leave  you.     God  pardon  you!" 

With  that  he  was  gone;  and  the  three  who  remained 
together  heard  his  horse's  hoofs  descend  the  lane.  Estlier 
had  not  made  a  sign  throughout  the  interview,  and  still 
ke])t  silence  now  that  it  was  over;  but  the  iVdmiral,  wlio 
had  once  or  twice  moved  forward  and  drawn  back  again, 
now  advanced  for  good. 

"You  are  a  man  of  spirit,  sir,"  said  lie  to  Dick;  "but 
though  I  am  no  friend  to  parental  interference,  I  will  say 
that  you  are  heavy  on  the  governor."  Then  he  added  with 
a  chuckle:  "Yon  began,  Richard,  with  a  silver  spoon,  nnd 
here  you  are  in  the  water  like  the  rest.     Work,  work,  noth- 
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ing  like  work.  You  have  parts,  you  have  manners;  why, 
with  application,  you  may  die  a  millionaire!" 

Dick  shook  himself.  He  took  Esther  by  the  hand,  look- 
ing at  her  mournfully. 

"Then  this  is  farewell,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  There  was  no  tone  in  her  voice, 
and  she  did  not  return  his  gaze. 

"Forever,"  added  Dick. 

"Forever,"  she  repeated  mechanically. 

"I  have  had  hard  measure,"  he  continued.  "In  time  I 
believe  I  could  have  shown  you  I  was  worthy,  and  there 
was  no  time  long  enough  to  show  how  much  I  loved  you. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.    I  have  lost  all." 

He  relinquished  her  hand,  still  looking  at  her,  and  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"Why,  what  in  fortune's  name  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  cried  Van  Tromp.     "Esther,  come  back!" 

"Let  her  go,"  said  Dick,  and  he  watched  her  disappear 
with  strangely  mingled  feelings.  For  he  had  fallen  into 
that  stage  when  men  have  the  vertigo  of  misfortune,  court 
the  strokes  of  destiny,  and  rush  toward  anything  decisive, 
that  it  may  free  them  from  suspense  though  at  the  cost  of 
ruin.     It  is  one  of  the  many  minor  forms  of  suicide. 

"She  did  not  love  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  father. 

"I  feared  as  much,"  said  he,  "when  I  sounded  her. 
Poor  Dick,  poor  Dick!  And  yet  I  believe  I  am  as  much 
cut  up  as  3^ou  are.     I  was  born  to  see  others  happy." 

"You  forget,"  returned  Dick,  with  something  like  a 
sneer,  "that  I  am  now  a  pauper." 

Van  Tromp  snapped  his  fingers. 

"Tut!"  said  he;  "Esther  has  plenty  for  us  all." 

Dick  looked  at  him  with  some  wonder.  It  had  never 
dawned  upon  him  that  the  shiftless,  thriftless,  worthless, 
sponging  parasite  was  yet,  after  all  and  in  spite  of  all, 
not  mercenary  in  the  issue  of  his  thoughts;  yet  so  it  was. 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  "I  must  go." 

"Go?"  cried  Van  Tromp.  "Where?  Not  one  foot,  Mr. 
Richard  Naseby.  Here  you  shall  stay  in  the  mean  time! 
and — well,  and  do  something  practical — advertise  for  a 
situation  as  private  secretary — and  when  you  have  it,  go 
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and  welcome.  But  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  no  false  pride; 
we  must  stay  with  our  friends;  we  must  sponge  a  while 
on  Papa  Van  Tromp,  who  has  sponged  so  often  upon 
us." 

"By  God,"  cried  Dick,  "I  believe  you  are  the  best  of 
the  lot." 

'*Dick,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Admiral,  winking,  '*you 
mark  me,  I  am  not  the  worst." 

"Then  why,"  began  Dick,  and  then  paused.  "But 
Esther,"  he  began  again,  once  more  to  interrupt  himself. 
"The  fact  is.  Admiral,"  he  came  out  with  it  roundly  now, 
"your  daughter  wished  to  run  away  from  you  to-day,  and 
I  only  brought  her  back  with  difficulty." 

"In  the  pony  carriage?"  asked  the  Admiral,  with  the 
silliness  of  extreme  surprise. 

''Yes,"  Dick  answered. 

"Why,  what  the  devil  was  she  running  away  from?" 

Dick  found  the  question  unusually  hard  to  answer. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "you  know  you're  a  bit  of  a  rip." 

"I  behave  to  that  girl,  sir,  like  an  archdeacon,"  replied 
Van  Tromp  warmly. 

"Well — excuse  me — but  you  know  you  drink,"  insisted 
Dick. 

"I  know  that  I  was  a  sheet  in  the  wind's  eye,  sir,  once 
— once  only,  since  I  reached  this  place,"  retorted  the  Ad- 
miral. "And  even  then  I  was  fit  for  any  drawing-room. 
I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  how  many  fathers,  lay  and 
clerical,  go  upstairs  every  day  with  a  face  like  a  lobster 
and  cod's  eyes — and  are  dull,  upon  the  back  of  it — not 
even  mirth  for  the  monev!  No,  if  that's  what  she  runs 
for,  all  I  say  is,  let  her  run." 

"You  see,"  Dick  tried  it  again,  "slie  lias  fancies — " 

"Confound  her  fancies!"  cried  Van  Troni]).  "I  used 
her  kindlv;  she  had  her  own  wav;  I  was  her  father.  Be- 
sides,  I  had  taken  quite  a  liking  to  the  girl,  and  meant  to 
stay  with  her  for  good,  l^ut  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dick, 
since  she  has  trifled  with  you — Oh,  yes,  she  did  though! — 
and  since  her  old  pa])a's  not  good  enough  for  her — the 
devil  take  her,  say  I." 

"You  will  be  kind  to  her  at  least?"  said  Dick. 
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"I  never  was  unkind  to  a  living  soul,"  replied  the  Ad- 
miral.   ''Firm  I  can  be,  but  not  unkind." 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  offering  his  hand,  "God  bless  you, 
and  farewell." 

The  Admiral  swore  by  all  his  gods  he  should  not  go. 
"Dick,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  selfish  dog;  you  forget  your 
old  Admiral.   You  wouldn't  leave  him  alone,  would  you?" 

It  was  useless  to  remind  him  that  the  house  was  not  his 
to  dispose  of,  that  being  a  class  of  considerations  to  w^hich 
his  intelligence  was  closed;  so  Dick  tore  himself  off  by 
force,  and  shouting  a  good-by,  made  off  along  the  lane 
to  Thymebury. 


CHAPTER    IX 

IN    WHICH   THE   LIBERAL   EDITOR   REAPPEARS   AS    ''dEUS   EX 

machina" 

IT  WAS  perhaps  a  week  later,  as  old  ISIr.  Naseby  sat 
brooding  in  his  study,  that  there  was  shown  in  upon 
him,   on  urgent  business,   a  little  hectic  gentleman 
shabbily  attired. 

"I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  Mr.  Naseby," 
he  said;  ''but  I  come  here  to  perform  a  duty.  My  card 
has  been  sent  in,  but  perhaps  you  may  not  know,  what 
it  does  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Thyme- 
burv  'Star.'" 

Mr.  Naseby  looked  up,  indignant. 

"I  can  not  fancy,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  much  in  com- 
mon to  discuss." 

"I  have  onl}^  a  word  to  say — one  piece  of  infor- 
mation to  communicate.  Some  months  ago,  we  had 
— you  will  pardon  my  referring  to  it,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary — but  we  had  an  unfortunate  difference  as 
to  facts." 

"Have  you  come  to  apologize?"  asked  the  Squire, 
sternly. 

"No,  sir;  to  mention  a  circumstance.  On  the  morning 
in  question,  your  son,  Mr.  Richard  Nasebj^ — " 

"I  do  not  permit  his  name  to  be  mentioned." 

"You  will,  however,  permit  me,"  replied  the  Kditor. 

"You  are  cruel,"  said  the  Squire.  He  was  right,  he 
was  a  broken  man. 

Then  the  Kditor  described  Dick's  warning  visit;  and 
how  he  had  seen  in  the  lad's  eye  tliat  there  was  a  thrashing 
in  the  wind,  and  had  escaped  througli  pity  only — so  the 
Editor  put  it — "through  pity  only,  sir.  And  oh,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  "if  you  had  seen  him  s])eaking  up  for  you,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  been  proud  of  your  son.     1  know 

:i67 
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I  admired  the  lad  myself,  and  indeed  that's  what  brings 
me  here." 

*'I  have  misjudged  him,"  said  the  Squire.  "Do  you 
know  where  he  is?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  lies  sick  at  Thymebury." 

"You  can  take  me  to  him?" 

"I  can." 

"I  pray  God  he  may  forgive  me,"  said  the  father. 

And  he  and  the  Editor  made  post-haste  for  the  country 
town. 

Next  day  the  report  went  abroad  that  Mr.  Richard  was 
reconciled  to  his  father  and  had  been  taken  home  to 
Naseby  House.  He  was  still  ailing,  it  was  said,  and  the 
Squire  nursed  him  like  the  proverbial  woman.  Rumor, 
in  this  instance,  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  truth; 
and  over  the  sickbed  many  confidences  were  exchanged, 
and  clouds  that  had  been  growing  for  years  passed  away 
in  a  few  hours,  and  as  fond  mankind  loves  to  hope,  for 
ever.  Many  long  talks  had  been  fruitless  in  external  ac- 
tion, though  fruitful  for  the  understanding  of  the  pair; 
but,  at  last,  one  showery  Tuesday,  the  Squire  might  have 
been  observed  upon  his  way  to  the  cottage  in  the  lane. 

The  old  gentleman  had  arranged  his  features  with  a 
view  to  self-command,  rather  than  external  cheerfulness; 
and  he  entered  the  cottage  on  his  visit  of  conciliation  with 
the  bearing  of  a  clergyman  come  to  announce  a  death. 

The  Admiral  and  his  daughter  were  both  within,  and  both 
looked  upon  their  visitor  with  more  surprise  than  favor. 

"Sir,"  said  he  to  Van  Tromp,  "I  am  told  I  have  done 
you  much  injustice." 

There  came  a  little  sound  in  Esther's  throat,  and  she 
put  her  hand  suddenly  to  her  heart. 

"You  have,  sir;  and  the  acknowledgment  suffices,"  re- 
plied the  Admiral.  "I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  be  easy  with 
you,  since  I  hear  you  have  made  it  up  with  my  friend  Dick. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  you  owe  some  apologies  to 
this  young  lady  also." 

"I  shall  have  the  temerity  to  ask  for  more  than  her  for- 
giveness," said  the  Squire.  "Miss  Van  Tromp,"  he  con- 
tinued, "once  I  was  in  great  distress,  and  knew  nothing 
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of  you  or  your  character ;  but  I  believe  you  will  pardon  a 
few  rough  words  to  an  old  man  who  asks  forgiveness  from 
his  heart.  I  have  heard  much  of  you  since  then;  for  you 
have  a  fervent  advocate  in  my  house.  I  believe  you  will 
understand  that  I  speak  of  my  son.  He  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
very  far  from  well ;  he  does  not  pick  up  as  the  doctors  had 
expected;  he  has  a  great  deal  upon  his  mind,  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  girl,  if  you  won't  help  us,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  lose  him.  Come,  now,  forgive  him!  I  was  angry 
with  him  once  myself,  and  I  found  I  was  in  the  wrong. 
This  is  only  a  misunderstanding,  like  the  other,  believe 
me;  and  with  one  kind  movement,  you  may  give  happi- 
ness to  him,  and  to  me,  and  to  yourself." 

Esther  made  a  movement  toward  the  door,  but  long 
before  she  reached  it  she  had  broken  forth  sobbing. 

'*It  is  all  right,"  said  the  Admiral;  "I  understand  the 
sex.    Let  me  make  you  my  compliments,  Mr.  Naseby." 

The  Squire  was  too  much  relieved  to  be  angry. 

"My  dear,"  said  he  to  Esther,  ''y^^  must  not  agitate 
yourself." 

"She  had  better  go  up  and  see  him  right  away,"  sug- 
gested Van  Tromp. 

"I  had  not  ventured  to  propose  it,"  replied  the  Squire. 
"Les  convenances,  I  believe — " 

"Je  m'en  fiche,"  cried  the  Admiral,  snapping  his  fingers. 
"She  shall  go  and  see  my  friend  Dick.  Run  and  get  ready, 
Esther." 

Esther  obeyed. 

"She  has  not — has  not  run  away  again?"  inquired  INIr. 
Naseby,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone. 

"No,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "not  again.  Slie  is  a  devilish 
odd  girl,  tlioiigh,  mind  yoii  tliat." 

"Rut  I  can  not  stomach  the  man  witli  tlie  carbuncles," 
thought  the  Scjuire. 

And  this  is  why  there  is  a  new  houseliold  and  a  brand- 
new  baby  in  Naseby  Dower  House;  and  why  the  great 
Van  Tromp  lixcs  in  pleasant  style  u])()n  the  sliores  of 
England;  and  why  twenty-six  individual  co])ies  of  the 
Thymebury    "Star"    are    received    daily    at    the    door    of 

Naseby  House. 

•^  Stv-6-X 
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CHAPTER    I 

THERE  was  a  man  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  whom 
I  shall  call  Keawe;  for  the  truth  is,  he  still  lives 
and  his  name  must  be  kept  secret;  but  the  place 
of  his  birth  was  not  far  from  Honaunau,  where  the  bones 
of  Keawe  the  Great  lie  hidden  in  a  cave.  This  man  was 
poor,  brave,  and  active;  he  could  read  and  write  like  a 
schoolmaster;  he  was  a  first-rate  mariner  besides,  sailed 
for  some  time  in  the  island  steamers,  and  steered  a  whale- 
boat  on  the  Hamakua  coast.  At  length  it  came  in 
Keawe's  mind  to  have  a  sight  of  the  great  world  and  for- 
eign cities,  and  he  shipped  on  a  vessel  bound  to  San 
Francisco. 

This  is  a  fine  town,  with  a  fine  harbor  and  a  rich  people 
uncountable,  and  in  particular  there  is  one  hill  which  is 
covered  with  palaces.  Upon  this  hill  Keawe  was  one  day 
taking  a  walk,  with  his  pocket  full  of  money,  viewing  the 
great  houses  upon  either  hand  with  pleasure. 

"What  fine  houses  these  are!"  he  was  tliinking,  *'and 
how  happy  must  these  people  be  who  dwell  in  them  and 
take  no  care  for  the  morrow." 

The  thought  was  in  his  mind  when  he  came  abreast  of  a 
house  tliat  was  smaller  than  some  others,  but  all  finished 
and  beautiful  like  a  to]);  the  steps  of  that  house  shone  like 
silver,  and  the  bordei's  of  the  garden  bloomed  like  gar- 
lands; and  the  windows  were  bright  like  diamonds;  and 
Keawe  stopped  and  wondered  at  the  excellence  of  all  he 
saw.  So,  stopping,  he  was  aware  of  a  man  that  looked 
forth  uj)on  him  through  a  window  so  clear  that  Keawe 
could  see  him  as  you  see  a  lisli  in  a   [)()()1  upon  the  reef. 

Originally  piiljlislird  in  ni.ick  mid  White,  IHUl. 
•MA 
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The  man  was  elderly,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  black  beard ; 
and  his  face  was  heavy  with  sorrow,  and  he  bitterly  sighed. 
And  the  truth  of  it  is  that  as  Keawe  looked  in  upon  the 
man,  and  the  man  looked  out  upon  Keawe,  each  envied 
the  other. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  man  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
beckoned  Keawe  to  enter,  and  met  him  in  the  door  of  the 
house. 

"This  is  a  fine  house  of  mine,"  said  the  man,  and  bitterly 
sighed.     "Would  you  not  care  to  view  the  chambers?" 

So  he  led  Keawe  all  over  it  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
and  there  was  nothing  there  that  was  not  perfect  of  its 
kind,  and  Keawe  was  astonished. 

"Truly,"  said  Keawx,  "this  is  a  beautiful  house.  If 
I  lived  in  the  like  of  it,  I  should  be  laughing  all  day  long; 
how  comes  it,  then,  that  you  should  be  sighing?" 

"There  is  no  reason,"  said  the  man,  "why  you  should 
not  have  a  house  similar  to  this,  and  finer,  if  you  wish. 
You  have  some  money,  I  suppose?" 

"I  have  fifty  dollars,"  said  Keawe,  "but  a  house  like  this 
will  cost  more  than  fifty  dollars." 

The  man  made  a  computation. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  no  more,"  said  he,  "for  it  may 
raise  you  trouble  in  the  future;  but  it  shall  be  yours  at 
fifty  dollars." 

"The  house?"  asked  Keawe. 

"No,  not  the  house,"  replied  the  man,  "but  the  bottle. 
For  I  must  tell  you,  although  I  appear  to  you  so  rich  and 
fortunate,  all  my  fortune,  and  this  house  itself  and  its 
garden,  came  out  of  a  bottle  not  much  bigger  than  a  pint. 
This  is  it." 

And  he  opened  a  lock-fast  place  and  he  took  out  a 
round-bellied  bottle  with  a  long  neck.  The  glass  of  it 
was  white,  like  milk,  with  changing  rainbow  colors  in  the 
grain;  while  inside  something  obscurely  moved,  like  a 
shadow  and  a  fire. 

"This  is  the  bottle,"  said  the  man;  and  when  Keawe 
laughed,  "You  do  not  believe  me?"  he  added.  "Try,  then, 
for  yourself.     See  if  you  can  break  it." 

So  Keawe  took  the  bottle  up  and  dashed  it  on  the  floor 
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till  he  was  weary,  but  it  jumped  on  the  floor,  like  a 
child's  ball,  and  was  not  injured. 

''This  is  a  strange  thing,"  said  Keawe;  "for  by  the 
touch  of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  look,  the  bottle  should  be  of 
glass." 

"Of  glass  it  is,"  replied  the  man,  sighing  more  heavily 
than  ever;  "but  the  glass  of  it  was  tempered  in  the  flames 
of  hell.  An  imp  lives  in  it,  and  that  is  the  shadow  we 
behold  there  moving;  or  so  I  suppose.  If  any  man  buys 
this  bottle,  the  imp  is  at  his  command;  all  that  he  de- 
sires: love,  fame,  money,  houses  like  this  house — ay,  or 
a  city  like  this  city — all  are  his  at  the  word  uttered. 
Napoleon  had  this  bottle,  and  by  it  he  grew  to  be  the 
king  of  the  world,  but  he  sold  it  at  the  last  and  fell. 
Captain  Cook  had  this  bottle,  and  by  it  found  his  way  to 
so  many  islands;  but  he,  too,  sold  it,  and  was  slain  upon 
Hawaii.  For  once  it  is  sold,  the  power  goes,  and  the 
protection;  and  imless  a  man  remain  content  with  what 
he  has,  ill  will  befall  him." 

"And  yet  you  talk  of  selling  it  yourself?"  Keawe  said. 

"I  have  all  I  wish,  and  I  am  growing  elderly,"  replied 
the  man.  "There  is  one  thing  the  imp  can  not  do;  he 
can  not  prolong  life;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conceal 
from  you  there  is  a  drawback  to  the  bottle,  for  if  a  man 
dies  before  he  sells  it  he  must  burn  in  hell  forever." 

"To  be  sure,  that  is  a  drawback,  and  no  mistake,"  cried 
Keawe.  "I  would  not  meddle  with  the  thing.  I  can  do 
without  a  house,  thank  God!  but  there  is  one  tiling  I  could 
not  be  doing  with  one  particle,  and  that  is  to  be  damned." 

"Dear  me!  you  must  not  run  away  with  things,"  re- 
turned the  man.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  use  the  power 
of  the  imp  in  moderation,  and  then  sell  it  to  some  one  else, 
as  I  do  to  you,  and  finish  your  life  in  comfort.'' 

"Well,  I  observe  two  things,"  said  Keawe.  "All  the 
time  you  kec])  sighing  like  a  maid  in  love;  that  is  one. 
And  for  the  other  you  sell  this  bottle  very  chea])." 

"I  have  told  you  already  why  I  sigh,"  said  the  man.  "It 
is  l)ecause  1  fear  my  health  is  breaking  u]);  and,  as  you  said 
yourself,  to  die  and  go  to  the  devil  is  a  pity  for  any  one. 
As  for  why  1  sell  so  cheap,  I  must  ex])lain  to  you  tliere  is 
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a  peculiarity  about  the  bottle.  Long  ago,  when  the  devil 
brought  it  first  upon  the  earth,  it  was  extremely  expensive, 
and  was  sold  first  of  all  to  Pr ester  John  for  many  millions 
of  dollars;  but  it  can  not  be  sold  at  all,  unless  sold  at  a 
loss.  If  you  sell  it  for  as  much  as  you  paid  for  it,  back 
it  comes  to  you  again,  like  a  homing  pigeon.  It  follows 
that  the  price  has  kept  falling  in  these  centuries,  and  the 
bottle  is  now  remarkably  cheap.  I  bought  it  myself  from 
one  of  my  great  neighbors  on  this  hill,  and  the  price  I  paid 
was  only  ninety  dollars.  I  could  sell  it  for  as  high  as 
eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents,  but  not  a  penny 
dearer,  or  back  the  thing  must  come  to  me.  Now,  about 
this  there  are  two  bothers.  First,  when  you  offer  a  bottle 
so  singular  for  eighty-odd  dollars,  people  suppose  you 
to  be  jesting.  And  second — but  there  is  no  hurry  about 
that,  and  I  need  not  go  into  it.  Only  remember,  it  must 
be  coined  money  that  you  sell  it  for." 

"How  am  I  to  know  that  this  is  all  true?"  asked 
Keawe. 

"Some  of  it  you  can  try  at  once,"  replied  the  man. 
"Give  me  your  fifty  dollars,  take  the  bottle,  and  wish 
your  fifty  dollars  back  into  your  pocket.  If  that  does 
not  happen,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  I  will  cry  off  the 
bargain  and  restore  your  money." 

"You  are  not  deceiving  me?"  said  Keawe. 

The  man  bound  himself  with  a  great  oath. 

"Well,  I  will  risk  that  much,"  said  Keawe,  "for  that 
can  do  no  harm." 

And  he  paid  over  his  money  to  the  man,  and  the  man 
handed  him  the  bottle. 

"Imp  of  the  bottle,"  said  Keawe,  "I  want  my  fifty  dol- 
lars back." 

And  sure  enough,  he  had  scarce  said  the  word  before  his 
pocket  was  as  heavy  as  ever. 

"To  be  sure,  this  is  a  wonderful  bottle!"  said  Keawe. 

"And  now,  good  morning  to  you,  my  fine  fellow,  and 
the  devil  go  with  you  for  me!"  said  the  man. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Keawe;  "I  don't  want  any  more  of 
this  fun.     Here,  take  your  bottle  back." 

"You  have  bought  it  for  less  than  I  paid  for  it,"  replied 
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the  man,  rubbing  his  hands.    "It  is  yours  now,  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  only  concerned  to  see  the  back  of  you." 

And  with  that  he  rang  for  his  Chinese  servant  and  had 
Keawe  shown  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  when  Keawe  was  in  the  street,  with  the  bottle 
under  his  arm,  he  began  to  think. 

"If  all  is  true  about  this  bottle,  I  may  have  made  a  los- 
ing bargain,"  thinks  he.  "But,  perhaps,  the  man  was  only 
fooling  me." 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  count  his  money;  the  sum 
was  exact,  forty-nine  American  dollars  and  one  Chili 
piece. 

"That  looks  like  the  truth,"  said  Keawe.  "Now  I  wall 
try  another  part." 

The  streets  in  that  part  of  the  city  were  as  clean  as  a 
ship's  decks,  and  though  it  was  noon,  there  were  no  pas- 
sengers. Keawe  set  the  bottle  in  the  gutter  and  walked 
away.  Twice  he  looked  back,  and  there  was  the  milky, 
round-bellied  bottle  where  he  had  left  it.  A  third  time  he 
looked  back  and  turned  a  corner;  but  he  had  scarce  done, 
so  when  something  knocked  upon  his  elbow,  and  behold  L' 
it  was  the  long  neck  sticking  up,  and  as  for  the  round^ 
belly,  it  was  jammed  into  the  pocket  of  his  pilot-coat. 

"And  that  looks  like  the  truth,  too,"  said  Keawe. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  buy  a  corkscrew  in  a  shop, 
and  go  apart  into  a  secret  place  in  the  fields.  And  there 
he  tried  to  draw  the  cork ;  but  as  often  as  he  put  the  screw 
in,  out  it  came  again,  and  the  cork  as  whole  as  ever. 

"This  is  some  new  sort  of  cork,"  said  Keawe;  and  all 
at  once  he  began  to  shake  and  sweat,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
that  bottle. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  port  side,  he  saw  a  sho])  where  a 
man  sold  shells  and  clubs  from  the  wild  islands,  old  heathen 
deities,  old  coined  money,  j)ictiii'es  from  China  and  Japan, 
and  all  manner  of  things  that  sailors  bring  in  their  sea- 
chests.  And  here  he  had  an  idea.  So  lie  went  in  and 
offered  the  bottle  for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  man  of 
the  shop  laughed  at  him  at  the  first,  and  offered  him  five 
dollars,  as  indeed  it  was  a  curious  bottle;  such  glass  was 
never   blown  in   any  human  ghiss-work,   so   prettily   the 
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colors  shone  under  the  milky-white,  and  so  strangely  the 
shadow  hovered  in  the  midst;  so,  after  he  had  disputed 
awhile,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  the  shopman  gave 
Keawe  sixty  silver  dollars  for  the  thing,  and  set  it  on  a 
shelf  in  the  midst  of  his  window. 

"Now,"  said  Keawe,  "I  have  sold  that  for  sixty  which 
I  bought  for  fifty,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  a  little  less,  because 
one  of  mv  dollars  was  from  Chili.  Now  I  shall  know  the 
truth  upon  another  point." 

So  he  went  back  on  board  his  ship,  and  when  he  opened 
his  chest  there  was  the  bottle,  and  it  had  come  more  quickly 
than  himself.  Now,  Keawe  had  a  mate  on  board,  whose 
name  was  Lopaka. 

"What  ails  you!"  said  Lopaka,  "that  you  stare  in  your 
chest?" 

They  were  alone  in  the  ship's  forecastle,  and  Keawe 
bound  him  to  secrecy  and  told  all. 

"This  is  a  very  strange  affair,"  said  Lopaka,  "and  I 
fear  you  will  be  in  trouble  about  this  bottle.  But  there 
is  one  point  very  clear — that  you  are  sure  of  the  trouble, 
and  you  had  better  have  the  profit  in  the  bargain.  Make 
up  your  mind  what  you  want  with  it,  give  the  order,  and 
if  it  is  done  as  you  desire,  I  will  buy  the  bottle  myself,  for 
I  have  an  idea  of  my  own  to  get  a  schooner  and  go  trading 
through  the  islands." 

"That  is  not  my  idea,"  said  Keawe;  "but  to  have  a 
beautiful  house  and  garden  on  the  Kona  coast,  where  I 
was  born,  the  sun  shining  in  at  the  door,  flowers  in  the 
garden,  glass  in  the  windows,  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
toys  and  fine  carpets  on  the  tables,  for  all  the  world  like 
the  house  I  was  in  this  day,  only  a  story  higher,  and  with 
balconies  all  about,  like  the  king's  palace ;  and  to  live  there 
without  care,  and  make  merry  with  my  friends  and 
relatives." 

"Well,"  said  Lopaka,  "let  us  carry  it  back  with  us  to 
Hawaii,  and  if  all  comes  true,  as  you  suppose,  I  will  buy 
the  bottle,  as  I  said,  and  ask  a  schooner." 

Upon  that  they  were  agreed,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
fhe  ship  returned  to  Honolulu,  carrying  Keawe,  and  Lo- 
paka, and  the  bottle.    They  were  scarce  come  ashore,  when 
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they  met  a  friend  upon  the  beach,  who  began  at  once  to 
condole  with  Keawe. 

."I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  be  condoled  about,"  said 
Keawe. 

"Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard?"  said  the  friend, 
''Your  uncle,  that  good  old  man,  is  dead,  and  your  cousin, 
that  beautiful  boy,  was  drowned  at  sea." 

Keawe  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  beginning  to  weep 
and  to  lament,  he  forgot  about  the  bottle.  But  Lopaka 
was  thinking  to  himself,  and  presently,  when  Keawe's 
grief  was  a  little  abated,  "I  have  been  thinking,"  said 
Lopaka,  "had  not  your  uncle  lands  in  Hawaii,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kau?" 

"]Vo,"  said  Keawe,  "not  in  Kau;  they  are  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, a  little  besouth  Hookena." 

''These  lands  will  now  be  yours?"  asked  Lopaka. 

"And  so  they  will,"  said  Keawe,  and  began  again  to 
lament  for  his  relatives. 

"No,"  said  Lopaka,  "do  not  lament  at  present.  I  have 
a  thought  in  my  mind.  How  if  this  should  be  the  do- 
ing of  the  bottle?  For  here  is  the  place  ready  for  your 
house." 

"If  this  be  so,"  said  Keawe,  "it  is  a  very  ill  way  to 
serve  me  by  killing  my  relatives.  But  it  may  be,  indeed; 
for  it  was  in  just  such  a  station  that  I  saw  the  house  with 
my  mind's  eye. 

"The  house,  however,  is  not  yet  built,"  said  Lopaka. 

"No;  nor  like  to  be,"  says  Keawe,  "for  though  my 
uncle  has  some  coffee,  and  ava,  and  bananas,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  will  kee])  me  in  comfort;  and  the  rest  of  that 
land  is  the  black  lava." 

"Let  us  go  to  the  lawyer,"  said  I>opaka;  "I  have  still 
this  idea  in  my  mind." 

Now,  when  tliey  came  to  the  lawyer's  it  appeared 
Keawe's  uncle  had  grown  monstrous  rich  in  the  last  days, 
and  tliere  was  a  fund  of  money. 

"And  Iiere  is  the  money  for  the  liouse,"  cried  Lo])aka. 

"If  you  are  thinking  of  a  new  house,"  said  the  hiwyer, 
"here  is  the  card  of  a  new  architect,  of  whom  they  tell  me 
great  things." 
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''Better  and  better!"  cried  Lopaka.  ''Here  is  all  made 
plain  for  us.     Let  us  continue  to  obey  orders." 

So  they  went  to  the  architect,  and  he  had  drawings  of 
houses  on  his  table.  "You  want  something  out  of  the 
way,"  said  the  architect.  "How  do  you  like  this?"  and 
he  handed  a  drawing  to  Keawe. 

Now,  when  Keawe  set  eyes  on  the  drawing  he  cried  out 
aloud,  for  it  was  the  picture  of  his  thought  exactly  drawn. 

"I  am  in  for  this  house,"  thought  he.  "Little  as  I  like 
the  way  it  comes  to  me,  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  I  may  as 
well  take  the  good  along  with  the  evil." 

So  he  told  the  architect  all  that  he  wished,  and  how  he 
would  have  the  house  furnished,  and  about  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  and  the  knickknacks  on  the  tables;  and  then 
he  asked  the  man  plainly  for  how  much  he  would  under- 
take the  whole  affair. 

The  architect  put  many  questions,  and  took  his  pen  and 
made  a  computation;  and  when  he  had  done  he  named  the 
very  sum  that  Keawe  had  inherited. 

Lopaka  and  Keaw^e  looked  at  each  other  and  nodded. 

"It  is  quite  clear,"  thought  Keawe,  "that  I  am  to  have 
this  house,  whether  or  not.  It  comes  from  the  devil,  and 
I  fear  I  will  get  little  good  by  that.  And  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  I  will  make  no  more  wishes  as  long  as  I  have  this 
bottle.  But  with  the  house  I  am  saddled,  and  I  may  as 
well  take  the  good  along  with  the  evil." 

So  he  made  his  terms  with  the  architect,  and  they  signed 
a  paper;  and  Keawe  and  Lopaka  took  ship  again  and 
sailed  to  Australia;  for  it  was  concluded  between  them 
they  should  not  interfere  at  all,  but  leave  the  architect 
and  the  bottle  imp  to  build  and  to  adorn  that  house  at 
their  own  pleasure. 

The  voyage  was  a  good  voyage,  only  all  the  time  Keawe 
was  holding  in  his  breath,  for  he  had  sworn  he  would  utter 
no  more  wishes  and  take  no  more  favors  from  the  devil. 
The  time  was  up  when  they  got  back;  the  architect  told 
them  that  the  house  was  ready,  and  Keawe  and  Lopaka 
took  a  passage  in  the  "Hall"  and  went  down  Kona  ways 
to  view  the  liousc  and  see  if  all  liad  been  done  fitly,  ac- 
cording to  the  thought  that  was  in  Keawe's  mind. 


CHAPTER    II 

NOW,  the  house  stood  on  the  mountain-side,  visible 
to  ships.  Above,  the  forest  ran  up  into  the  clouds 
of  rain;  below,  the  black  lava  fell  in  cliffs,  where 
the  kings  of  old  lay  buried.  A  garden  bloomed  about 
that  house  with  every  hue  of  flowers;  and  there  was  an 
orchard  of  Papaia  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  orchard  of 
fruit-bread  on  the  other;  and  right  in  front,  toward  the 
sea,  a  ship's  mast  had  been  rigged  up,  and  bore  a  flag. 
As  for  the  house,  it  was  three  stories  high,  vnth  great 
chambers  and  broad  balconies  on  each;  the  windows  were 
of  glass  so  excellent  that  it  was  as  clear  as  water  and  as 
bright  as  day;  all  manner  of  furniture  adorned  the 
chambers;  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  in  golden  frames 
— pictures  of  ships,  and  men  fighting,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  women,  and  of  singular  places.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  are  there  pictures  of  so  bright  a  color  as  those 
Keawe  found  hanging  in  his  house.  As  for  the  knick- 
nacks,  they  were  extraordinary  fine;  chiming  clocks  and 
musical  boxes,  little  men  with  nodding  heads,  books  filled 
with  pictures,  weapons  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  elegant  puzzles  to  entertain  the  leisure  of  a 
solitary  man.  And  as  no  one  would  care  to  live  in  such 
chambers,  only  to  walk  through  and  view  them,  the  bal- 
conies were  made  so  ])road  that  a  whole  town  might  liave 
lived  upon  them  in  delight;  and  Keawe  knew  not  wliich 
to  prefer,  whetlier  the  back  porch,  where  you  got  the  land 
breeze,  and  looked  upon  the  orcliards  and  the  flowers, 
or  the  front  balcony,  where  you  could  drink  the  wind  of 
the  sea,  and  look  down  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountain, 
and  see  the  "Hall"  going  by  once  a  week  or  so,  between 
ITookena  and  the  Hills  of  Pcle,  or  the  schooners  plying 
up  the  coast  for  wood,  and  ava,  and  bananas. 

When  they  had  viewed  all,  Keawe  and  Lo})aka  sat  on 
the  porch. 

'Ml 
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"Well,"  asked  Lopaka,  "is  it  all  as  you  designed?'* 

"Words  can  not  utter  it,"  said  Keawe.  "It  is  better  than 
I  dreamed,  and  I  am  sick  with  satisfaction." 

"There  is  but  one  thing  to  consider,"  said  Lopaka.  "All 
this  may  be  quite  natural,  and  the  bottle  imp  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  it.  If  I  were  to  buy  the  bottle  and  get 
no  schooner  after  all,  I  should  have  put  my  hand  in  the 
fire  for  nothing.  I  gave  you  my  word,  I  know,  but  yet 
I  think  you  would  not  grudge  me  one  more  proof." 

"I  have  sworn  I  would  take  no  more  favors,"  said 
Keawe.    "I  have  gone  already  deep  enough." 

"This  is  no  favor  I  am  thinking  of,"  replied  Lopaka. 
"It  is  only  to  see  the  imp  himself.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  that,  and  so  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  yet 
if  I  once  saw  him  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  whole  matter. 
So  indulge  me  so  far,  and  let  me  see  the  imp,  and  after 
that  there  is  the  money  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  buy  it." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of,"  said 
Keawe.  "The  imp  may  be  very  ugly  to  view,  and  if  you 
once  set  eyes  on  him  you  might  be  very  undesirous  of  the 
bottle." 

"I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  said  Lopaka.  "And  here  is 
the* money  betwixt  us." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Keawe;  "I  have  a  curiosity  my- 
self.    So  come,  let  us  have  one  look  at  you,  Mr.  Imp." 

Now,  as  soon  as  that  was  said,  the  imp  looked  out  of  the 
bottle  and  in  again,  swift  as  a  lizard ;  and  there  sat  Keawe 
and  Lopaka,  turned  to  stone.  The  night  had  quite  come 
before  either  found  a  thought  to  say  or  voice  to  say  it 
with,  and  then  Lopaka  pushed  the  money  over  and  took 
the  bottle. 

"I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  said  he,  "and  had  need  to 
be  so,  or  I  would  not  touch  this  bottle  with  my  foot.  Well, 
I  shall  get  my  schooner  and  a  dollar  or  two  for  my  pocket; 
and  then  I  will  be  rid  of  this  devil  as  fast  as  I  can.  For, 
to  tell  the  plain  truth,  the  look  of  him  has  cast  me  down." 

"I^opaka,"  said  Keawe,  "do  not  think  any  worse  of  me 
than  you  can  help.  I  know  it  is  night,  and  the  roads 
bad,  and  the  pass  by  the  tombs  an  ill  place  to  go  by  so 
late;  but  I  declare,  since  I  have  seen  the  little  face  I  can 
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not  eat,  or  sleep,  or  pray  till  it  is  gone  from  me.  I  will 
give  you  a  lantern  and  a  basket  to  put  the  bottle  in,  and 
any  picture  or  fine  thing  in  my  house  that  takes  your 
fancy,  and  be  gone  at  once,  and  go  sleep  at  Hookena  with 
Nahinu." 

*'Keawe,"  said  Lopaka,  *'many  a  man  would  take  this 
ill;  above  all,  when  I  am  doing  you  a  turn  so  friendly  as 
to  keep  my  word  and  to  buy  the  bottle,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  night,  and  the  dark,  and  the  way  by  the  tombs 
must  be  all  tenfold  more  dangerous  to  a  man  with  such 
a  sin  upon  his  conscience  and  such  a  bottle  under  his 
arm.  But  for  my  part,  I  am  so  extremely  terrified  my- 
self, I  have  not  the  heart  to  blame  you.  Here  I  go,  then, 
and  I  pray  God  you  may  be  happy  in  your  house,  and  I 
fortunate  with  my  schooner,  and  both  get  to  heaven  in 
the  end,  in  spite  of  the  devil  and  his  bottle." 

So  Lopaka  went  down  the  mountain,  and  Keawe  stood 
in  his  front  balcony  and  listened  to  the  clink  of  the  horse's 
shoes  and  watched  the  lantern  go  shining  down  the  path 
and  along  the  cliff  of  caves,  where  the  old  dead  are  buried; 
and  all  the  time  he  trembled  and  clasped  his  hands  and 
prayed  for  his  friend,  and  gave  glory  to  God  that  he  him- 
self was  escaped  out  of  that  trou])le. 

But  the  next  day  came  very  brightly,  and  that  new 
house  of  his  was  so  delightful  to  behold  that  he  forgot  his 
terrors.  One  day  followed  another,  and  Keawe  dwelt 
there  in  perpetual  joy.  He  had  his  place  on  the  back 
porch;  it  was  there  he  ate,  and  lived,  and  read  the  stories 
in  the  Honolulu  newspapers;  but  when  any  one  came  by 
they  would  go  in  and  view  the  chambers  and  the  pictures. 
And  the  fame  of  the  house  went  far  and  wide.  It  was 
called  Ka-ITale  Xui — the  Great  House — in  all  Kona  :  and 
sometimes  the  Bright  Honse,  for  Keawe  kept  a  C'hina- 
miin,  who  was  all  day  dusting  and  furbisliing,  and  the 
glass,  and  tlu^  gilt,  and  the  fine  stuffs,  and  the  pictures 
shone  as  bri<>ht  as  the  morninn-.  As  for  Keawe  himself, 
he  could  not  walk  in  the  chambers  without  singing,  his 
heart  was  so  enlarged:  and  when  sliips  sailed  by  upon  the 
sea  he  would  fly  his  colors  on  the  mast. 

Some  time  went  by  until  one  day  Keawe  went  upon  a 
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visit  as  far  as  Kailua,  to  certain  of  his  friends.  There  he 
was  well  feasted,  and  left  as  soon  as  he  could  the  next 
morning,  and  rode  hard,  for  he  was  impatient  to  behold 
his  beautiful  house,  and  besides,  the  night  then  coming 
on  was  the  night  in  which  the  dead  of  old  days  go  abroad 
in  the  sides  of  Kona;  and  having  already  meddled  with 
the  devil,  he  was  more  than  chary  of  meeting  with  the 
dead. 

A  little  beyond  Honaunau,  looking  far  ahead,  he  was 
aware  of  a  woman  bathing  in  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  and  she 
seemed  a  well-grown  girl;  but  he  thought  no  more  of  it. 
Then  he  saw  her  white  shift  flutter  as  she  put  it  on,  and 
then  her  red  holoku,  and  by  the  time  he  came  abreast  of 
her  she  was  done  with  her  toilet  and  had  come  up  from  the 
sea  and  stood  by  the  trackside  in  her  red  holoku,  and  she 
w^as  all  fresh  with  the  bath,  and  her  eyes  shone  and  were 
kind.  Now  Keawe  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he  drew 
rein. 

"I  thought  I  knew  every  one  in  this  country,"  he  said. 
"How  comes  it  that  I  do  not  know  you?" 

"I  am  Kokua,  daughter  of  Kiano,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
I  have  just  returned  from  Oahu.    Who  are  you?" 

"I  will  tell  you  who  I  am  in  a  little,"  said  Keawe,  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  "but  not  now,  for  I  have  a 
thought  in  my  mind,  and  if  you  knew  who  I  was,  you 
might  have  heard  of  me,  and  you  would  not  give  me  a 
true  answer.  But  tell  me,  first  of  all,  one  thing.  Are 
you  married?" 

At  this  Kokua  laughed  out  loud. 

"It  is  you  who  ask  questions,"  she  said.  "Are  you  mar- 
ried yourself?" 

"Indeed,  Kokua,  I  am  not,"  replied  Keawe,  "and  never 
thought  to  be  until  this  hour.  But  here  is  the  plain  truth: 
I  have  met  you  here  at  the  roadside  and  saw  your  eyes, 
which  are  like  stars,  and  my  heart  went  to  you  sA^ift  as 
a  bird.  And  so  now,  if  you  want  none  of  me,  say  no,  and 
I  will  go  on  to  my  own  place;  but  if  you  think  me  no  worse 
tlian  any  other  young  man,  say  so,  too,  and  I  will  turn 
aside  to  your  fatlier's  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
talk  with  the  good  man." 
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Kokua  said  never  a  word,  but  she  looked  at  the  sea  and 
laughed. 

"Kokua/'  said  Keawe,  "if  you  say  nothing,  I  will  take 
that  for  the  good  answer;  so  let  us  be  stepping  to  your 
father's  door." 

She  went  on  ahead  of  him,  still  without  speech;  only 
sometimes  she  glanced  back,  and  glanced  away  again ;  and 
she  kept  the  strings  of  her  hat  in  her  mouth. 

Now,  when  they  had  come  to  the  door,  Kiano  came  out 
in  his  verandaj  and  cried  out,  and  welcomed  Keawe  by 
name.  At  that  the  girl  looked  over,  for  the  fame  of  the 
great  house  had  come  to  her  ears,  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
great  temptation.  All  that  evening  they  were  very  merry 
together ;  and  the  girl  was  as  bold  as  brass  under  the  eyes 
of  her  parents,  and  made  a  mark  of  Keawe,  for  she  had  a 
quick  wit.  The  next  day  he  had  a  word  with  Kiano,  and 
found  the  girl  alone. 

''Kokua,"  said  he,  "you  made  a  mark  of  me  all  evening; 
and  it  is  still  time  to  bid  me  go.  I  would  not  tell  you  who 
I  was,  because  I  have  so  fine  a  house,  and  I  feared  you 
would  think  too  much  of  that  house  and  too  little  of  the 
man  that  loves  you.  Xow  you  know  all,  and  if  you  wish 
to  have  seen  the  last  of  me,  sav  so  at  once." 

"No,"  said  Kokua.  But  this  time  she  did  not  laugh, 
nor  did  Keawe  ask  for  more. 

This  was  the  wooing  of  Keawe;  things  had  gone 
quickly,  but  so  an  arrow  goes,  and  the  ball  of  a  rifle  swifter 
still,  and  yet  both  may  strike  the  target.  Things  had  gone 
fast,  but  they  had  gone  far  also,  and  the  thought  of  Keawe 
rang  in  the  maiden's  head;  she  heard  his  voice  in  the 
breach  of  the  surf  upon  the  lava,  and  for  tliis  young  man 
that  she  had  seen  but  twice  she  would  have  left  father,  and 
mother,  and  her  native  islands.  As  for  Keawe  himself, 
his  horse  flew  u])  the  ])ath  of  the  mountain  under  the  cliff 
of  tombs,  and  the  sound  of  the  hoofs,  and  the  sound  of 
Keawe  singing  to  himself  for  pleasure  echoed  in  the 
caverns  of  the  dead.  lie  came  to  the  Bright  House,  and 
still  he  was  singing.  He  sat  and  ate  in  the  broad  balcony, 
and  the  Chinaman  wondered  at  his  master,  to  hear  how  he 
sung  between  the  mouthfuls.     The  sun  went  down  into 
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the  sea,  and  the  night  came,  and  Keawe  walked  the  bal- 
conies by  lamplight,  high  on  the  mountain,  and  the  voice 
of  his  singing  startled  men  on  ships. 

"Here  am  I  now  upon  my  high  place,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Life  may  be  no  better;  this  is  the  mountain-top, 
and  all  shelves  about  me  toward  the  worse.  For  the  first 
time  I  will  light  up  the  chambers,  and  bathe  in  my  fine 
bath,  with  the  hot  water  and  the  cold,  and  sleep  above  in 
the  bed  of  my  bridal-chamber." 

So  the  Chinaman  had  word,  and  he  must  rise  from 
sleep  and  light  the  furnaces ;  and  as  he  walked  below  be- 
side the  boilers  he  heard  his  master  singing  and  rejoicing 
above  him  in  the  lighted  chambers.  When  the  water  be- 
gan to  be  hot,  the  Chinaman  cried  to  his  master,  and 
Keawe  went  into  the  bathroom,  and  the  Chinaman  heard 
him  sing  as  he  filled  the  marble  basin,  and  heard  him  sing 
again,  the  singing  broken,  as  he  undressed,  until,  of  a 
sudden,  the  song  ceased.  The  Chinaman  listened  and  lis- 
tened ;  he  called  up  the  house  to  Keawe,  to  ask  him  if  all 
were  well,  and  Keawe  answered  him  "Yes,"  and  bade  him 
go  to  bed,  but  there  was  no  more  singing  in  the  Bright 
House,  and  all  night  long  the  Chinaman  heard  his  mas- 
ter's feet  go  round  and  roimd  the  balconies  without  repose. 

Now  the  truth  of  it  was  this :  As  Keawe  undressed  for 
his  bath  he  spied  upon  his  flesh  a  patch  like  a  patch  of 
lichen  on  a  rock,  and  it  was  then  that  he  stopped  singing. 
For  he  knew  the  likeness  of  that  patch,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  fallen  in  the  Chinese  evil. 

Now,  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  man  to  fall  into  this  sick- 
ness. And  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  any  one  to  leave  a 
house  so  beautiful  and  so  commodious,  and  depart  from 
all  his  friends  to  the  north  coast  of  Molokai,  between  the 
mighty  cliff  and  the  sea-breakers.  But  what  was  that  to 
the  case  of  the  man  Keawe?  He  who  had  met  his  love  but 
yesterday,  and  won  her  but  that  morning,  and  now  saw  all 
his  hopes  break  in  a  moment  like  a  piece  of  glass. 

Awhile  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bath ;  then  sprung, 
with  a  cry,  and  ran  outside,  and  to  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro 
along  the  balcony  like  one  despairing. 

"Very  willingly  could  I  leave  Hawaii,  the  home  of  my 
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fathers/'  Keawe  was  thinking.  "Very  lightly  could  I  leave 
my  house,  the  high-placed,  the  many-windowed,  here  upon 
the  mountains.  Very  bravely  could  I  go  to  Molokai,  to 
Kalaupapa  by  the  cliffs,  to  live  with  the  smitten,  and  to 
sleep  there  far  from  my  fathers.  But  what  wrong  have  I 
done,  what  sin  lies  upon  my  soul,  that  I  should  have  en- 
countered Kokua  coming  cool  from  the  sea-water  in  the 
evening — Kokua,  the  soul-ensnarer,  Kokua,  the  light  of 
my  life?  Her  may  I  never  wed,  her  may  I  look  upon  no 
longer,  her  may  I  no  more  handle  with  my  loving  hand. 
And  it  is  for  this — it  is  for  you,  oh,  Kokua,  that  I  pour 
my  lamentations!" 

Thereupon  he  called  to  mind  it  was  the  next  da}"  the 
"Hall"  went  by  on  her  return  to  Honolulu. 

"There  I  must  go  first,"  he  thought,  "and  seek  Lopaka. 
For  the  best  hope  that  I  have  now  is  to  find  that  same 
bottle  I  was  so  pleased  to  be  rid  of." 

Now,  you  are  to  observe  what  kind  of  a  man  Keawe 
was,  for  he  might  have  dwelt  there  in  the  Bright  House 
for  years,  and  no  one  been  the  wiser  of  his  sickness ;  but 
he  reckoned  nothing  of  that  if  he  must  lose  Kokua.  And 
again  he  might  have  wed  Kokua  even  as  he  was;  and  so 
many  would  have  done,  because  they  have  the  souls  of 
pigs.  But  Keawe  loved  the  maid  manfully,  and  he  would 
do  her  no  hurt  and  bring  her  in  no  danger. 

A  little  bevond  the  midst  of  the  nio'ht  came  in  his  mind 
the  recollection  of  that  bottle.  He  went  round  to  the 
back  porch  and  called  to  memory  the  day  when  the  devil 
had  looked  forth,  and  at  the  thought  ice  ran  in  his  veins. 

"A  dreadful  tiling  is  the  bottle,"  thought  Keawe,  "and 
dreadful  is  the  imp,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  risk  the 
flames  of  hell.  But  what  other  ho])e  have  I  to  cure  my 
sickness  or  to  wed  Kokna?  What!"  he  thought,  "would 
I  beard  the  devil  once  only  to  get  me  a  house,  and  not  face 
him  again  to  win  Kokua?" 


CHAPTER  III 

NEVER  a  wink  could  he  sleep,  the  food  stuck  in 
his  throat;  but  he  sent  a  letter  to  Kiano,  and 
about  the  time  when  the  steamer  would  be  com- 
ing* rode  down  beside  the  cliff  of  the  tombs.  It  rained; 
his  horse  went  heavily;  he  looked  up  at  the  black  mouths 
of  caves,  and  he  envied  the  dead  that  slept  there  and  were 
done  with  trouble,  and  called  to  mind  how  he  had  galloped 
by  the  day  before,  and  was  astonished.  So  he  came  do^vn 
to  Hookena,  and  there  was  all  the  country  gathered  for 
the  steamer,  as  usual.  In  the  shed  before  the  store  they 
sat,  and  jested,  and  passed  the  news;  but  there  was  no 
matter  of  speech  in  Keawe's  bosom,  and  he  sat  in  their 
midst  and  looked  without  on  the  rain  falling  on  the  houses 
and  the  surf  beating  among  the  rocks,  and  the  sighs  arose 
in  his  throat. 

''Keawe,  of  the  Bright  House,  is  out  of  spirits,"  said 
one  to  another. 

Indeed,  and  so  he  was,  and  little  wonder. 

Then  the  "Hall"  came,  and  the  whale-boat  carried  him 
on  board.  The  after-part  of  the  ship  was  full  of  Haoles 
— whites — who  had  been  to  visit  the  volcano,  as  their  cus- 
tom is,  and  the  midst  was  crowded  with  Kanakas,  and  the 
fore-part  with  wild  bulls  from  Hilo,  and  horses  from 
Kau;  but  Keawe  sat  apart  from  all,  in  his  sorrow,  and 
watched  for  the  house  of  Kiano.  There  it  sat,  low  upon 
the  shore,  in  the  black  rocks,  and  shaded  by  the  cocoa- 
palms,  and  there  by  the  door  was  a  red  holoku,  no  greater 
than  a  fly,  and  going  to  and  fro  with  a  fly's  business. 

"Ah!  queen  of  my  heart,"  he  cried,  "I  will  venture  my 
dear  soul  to  win  you!" 

Soon  after  darkness  fell,  and  the  cabins  were  lighted 
up,  and  the  Haoles  sat  and  played  at  the  cards  and  drank 
whiskv,  as  their  custom  is;  but  Keawe  walked  the  deck 
all  night,  and  all  the  next  day ;  as  they  steamed  under  the 
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lee  of  Maui  or  of  Molokai  he  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro, 
like  a  wild  animal  in  a  menagerie. 

Toward  evening  they  passed  Diamond  Head  and  came 
to  the  pier  of  Honolulu.  Keawe  stepped  out  among  the 
crowd  and  began  to  ask  for  Lopaka.  It  seemed  he  had 
become  the  owner  of  a  schooner,  none  better  in  the  islands, 
and  was  gone  upon  an  adventure  as  far  as  Pola-'Pola  or 
Kahiki;  so  there  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for  from  Lo- 
paka. Keawe  called  to  mind  a  friend  of  his,  a  lawyer  in 
the  town  (I  must  not  tell  his  name),  and  inquired  of  him; 
they  said  he  had  grown  suddenly  rich  and  had  a  fine  new 
house  upon  Waikiki  shore;  and  this  put  a  thought  in 
Keawe's  head,  and  he  called  a  hack  and  drove  to  the 
lawyer's  house. 

The  house  was  all  brand-new,  and  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den no  greater  than  walking-sticks,  and  the  lawyer  (when 
he  came)  had  the  air  of  a  man  well  pleased. 

"What  can  I  do  to  serve  you?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"You  are  a  friend  of  Lopaka's,"  replied  Keawe,  "and 
Lopaka  purchased  from  me  a  certain  piece  of  goods  that 
I  thought  you  might  enable  me  to  trace." 

The  lawyer's  face  became  very  dark. 

"I  do  not  profess  to  misunderstand  you,  Mr.  Keawe," 
said  he,  "though  this  is  an  ugly  business  to  be  stirring  in. 
You  may  be  sure  I  know  nothing,  but  yet  I  have  a  guess; 
and  if  you  would  apply  in  a  certain  quarter,  I  think  you 
might  have  news." 

And  he  named  the  name  of  a  man,  which  again  I  had 
better  not  repeat.  So  it  was  for  days;  and  Keawe  went 
from  one  to  another,  finding  everywhere  new  clothes  and 
carriages,  and  fine  new  houses,  and  men  everywliere  in 
great  contentment;  although  (to  be  sure)  when  he  hinted 
at  his  business  their  faces  would  cloud  over. 

"No  doubt,  I  am  upon  the  track,"  thought  Keawe. 
"These  new  ch)thes  and  carriages  are  all  the  gilts  of  the 
little  imp,  and  these  glad  faces  are  the  faces  of  men  who 
have  taken  theii*  ])r()fit  and  got  rid  of  the  accursed  thing 
in  safety.  When  1  see  ])ale  cheeks  and  hear  sighing,  I 
shall  know  that  I  am  near  the  bottle." 

So  it  befell  at  last  that  he  was  recommended  to  a  Ilaole 
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in  Beritania  Street.  When  he  came  to  the  door,  about  the 
hour  of  the  evening  meal,  there  were  the  usual  marks  of 
the  new  house,  and  the  young  garden,  and  the  electric 
light  shining  in  the  windows;  but  when  the  owner  came 
a  shock  of  hope  and  fear  ran  through  Keawe.  For  here 
was  a  young  man,  white  as  a  corpse  and  black  about  the 
eyes,  the  hair  shedding  from  his  head,  and  such  a  look  in 
his  countenance  as  a  man  may  have  when  he  is  waiting  for 
the  gallows. 

"Here  it  is,  to  be  sure,"  thought  Keawe;  and  so  with 
this  man  he  noways  veiled  his  errand.  "I  am  come  to  buy 
the  bottle,"  said  he. 

At  the  word  the  young  Haole  of  Beritania  Street  reeled 
against  the  wall. 

"The  bottle!"  he  gasped.    "To  buy  the  bottle?" 

Then  he  seemed  to  choke,  and  seizing  Keawe  by  the 
arm,  carried  him  into  the  room  and  poured  out  wine  in  two 
glasses. 

"Here  is  my  respects,"  said  Keawe,  who  had  been  much 
about  with  Haoles  in  his  time.  "Yes,"  he  added,  "I  am 
come  to  buy  the  bottle.    What  is  the  price  by  now?" 

At  that  word  the  young  man  let  his  glass  slip  through 
his  fingers,  and  looked  upon  Keawe  like  a  ghost. 

"The  price?"  says  he.  "The  price?  You  do  not  know 
the  price?" 

"It  is  for  that  I  am  asking  you,"  returned  Keawe. 
"But  why  are  you  so  much  concerned?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  about  the  price?" 

"It  has  dropped  a  great  deal  in  value  since  your  time, 
Mr.  Keawe,"  said  the  young  man,  stammering. 

"Well,  well,  I  shall  have  the  less  to  pay  for  it,"  says 
Keawe.    "How  much  did  it  cost  you?" 

The  young  man  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"Two  cents,"  said  he. 

"What!"  cried  Keawe;  "two  cents?  Why,  then,  you 
can  only  sell  it  for  one.     And  he  who  buys  it — " 

The  words  died  upon  Keawe's  tongue.  He  who  bought 
it  could  never  sell  it  again ;  the  bottle  and  bottle  imp  must 
abide  with  him  until  he  died,  and  when  he  died  must  carry 
him  to  the  red  end  of  hell. 
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The  young  man  of  Beritania  Street  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"For  God's  sake,  buy  it!"  he  cried.  "You  can  have  all 
my  fortune  in  the  bargain.  I  was  mad  when  I  bought  it 
at  that  price.  I  had  embezzled  money  at  my  store;  I  was 
lost,  else  I  must  have  gone  to  jail." 

"Poor  creature!"  said  Keawe.  "You  would  risk  your 
soul  upon  so  desperate  an  adventure,  and  to  avoid  the 
proper  punishment  of  your  own  disgrace ;  and  you  think  I 
could  hesitate  with  love  in  front  of  me.  Give  me  the 
bottle  and  the  change,  which  I  make  sure  you  have  all 
ready.     Here  is  a  five-cent  piece." 

It  was  as  Keawe  supposed;  the  young  man  had  the 
change  ready  in  a  drawer;  the  bottle  changed  hands,  and 
Keawe's  fingers  were  no  sooner  clasped  upon  the  stalk 
than  he  had  breathed  his  wish  to  be  a  clean  man.  And 
sure  enough,  when  he  got  home  to  his  room  and  stripped 
himself  before  a  glass,  his  flesh  was  whole,  like  an  infant's. 
And  here  was  the  strange  thing;  he  had  no  sooner  seen  this 
miracle  than  his  mind  was  changed  within  him,  and  he 
cared  naught  for  the  Chinese  evil,  and  little  enough  for 
Kokua;  and  had  but  one  thought,  that  here  he  was  bound 
to  the  bottle  imp  for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  had  no 
better  hope  but  to  be  cinder  forever  in  the  flames  of  hell. 
Away  ahead  of  him  he  saw  them  blaze  in  his  mind's  eye, 
and  his  soul  shrunk,  and  darkness  fell  upon  the  light. 

When  Keawe  came  to  himself  a  little,  he  was  aware  it 
was  the  night  when  the  band  played  at  the  hotel.  Thither 
he  went,  because  he  feared  to  be  alone;  and  there,  among 
happy  faces,  walked  to  and  fro,  and  heard  the  tunes  cro  up 
and  down,  and  saw  Berger  beat  the  measure,  and  all  the 
while  he  heard  the  flames  crackle,  and  saw  the  red  i\ve 
burning  in  the  bottomless  pit.  Of  a  sudden,  the  band 
played  "Iliko-ao-ao";  that  was  a  song  that  he  had  sung 
with  Kokua,  and  at  the  strain  couray-e  returned  to  him. 

"It  is  done  now,"  he  thought,  "and  once  more  let  me 
take  the  good   along  with  the  evil." 

So  it  befell  that  he  returned  to  Hawaii  by  the  first 
steamer,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  managed  he  was  wedded 
to  Kokua,  and  carried  her  up  the  mountainside  to  the 
Bright   House. 
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Now  it  was  so  with  these  two  that  when  they  were  to- 
gether Keawe's  heart  was  stilled,  but  so  soon  as  he  was 
alone  he  fell  into  a  brooding  horror,  and  heard  the  flames 
crackle,  and  saw  the  red  fire  burn  in  the  bottomless  pit. 
The  girl,  indeed,  had  come  to  him  wholly ;  her  heart  leaped 
in  her  side  at  sight  of  him,  her  hand  clung  to  his,  and 
she  was  so  fashioned  from  the  hair  upon  her  head  to  the 
nails  upon  her  toes  that  none  could  see  her  without  joy. 
She  was  pleasant  in  her  nature.  She  had  the  good  word 
always.  Full  of  song  she  was,  and  went  to  and  fro  in 
the  Bright  House,  the  brightest  thing  in  its  three  stories, 
caroling  like  birds.  And  Keawe  beheld  and  heard  her 
with  delight,  and  then  must  shrink  upon  one  side,  and 
weep  and  groan  to  think  upon  the  price  that  he  had  paid 
for  her;  and  then  he  must  dry  his  eyes,  and  wash  his 
face,  and  go  and  sit  with  her  on  the  broad  balconies, 
joining  in  her  songs  and  (with  a  sick  spirit)  answering 
her  smiles. 

There  came  a  day  when  her  feet  began  to  be  hea^^  and 
her  songs  more  rare ;  and  now  it  was  not  Keawe  only  that 
would  weep  apart,  but  each  would  sunder  from  the  other, 
and  sit  in  opposite  balconies,  with  the  whole  width  of  the 
Bright  House  betwixt.  Keawe  was  so  sunk  in  his  despair 
he  scarce  observed  the  change,  and  was  only  glad  he  had 
more  hours  to  sit  alone  and  brood  upon  his  destiny,  and 
was  not  so  frequently  condemned  to  pull  a  smiling  face 
on  a  sick  heart.  But  one  day,  coming  softly  through  the 
house,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  child  sobbing,  and  there 
was  Kokua,  rolling  her  face  upon  the  balcony  floor  and 
weeping  like  the  lost. 

"You  do  well  to  keep  in  the  house,  Kokua,"  he  said, 
*^and  yet  I  would  give  the  head  off*  my  body  that  you*  (at 
least)  might  have  been  happy." 

"Happy!"  she  cried.  "Keawe,  when  you  lived  alone 
in  your  Bright  House,  you  were  the  word  of  the  island  for 
a  happy  man ;  laughter  and  song  were  in  your  mouth,  and 
your  face  was  as  bright  as  the  sunrise.  Then  you  wedded 
poor  Kokua,  and  the  good  God  knows  what  is  amiss  in 
her,  but  from  that  day  you  have  not  smiled.  Oh!"  she 
cried,  "what  ails  me?    I  thought  I  was  pretty,  and  I  know 
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I  loved  him.  What  ails  me  that  I  throw  this  cloud  upon 
my  husband?" 

"Poor  Kokua,"  said  Keawe.  He  sat  down  by  her  side 
and  sought  to  take  her  hand,  but  that  she  plucked  away. 
**Poor  Kokua,"  he  said  again.  "My  poor  child,  my  pretty! 
And  I  had  thought  all  this  while  to  spare  you !  Well,  you 
shall  know  all.  Then  at  least  you  will  pity  poor  Keawe; 
then  you  will  understand  how  much  he  has  loved  you  in 
the  past,  that  he  dar^d  hell  for  your  possession,  and  how 
much  he  loves  you  still  (the  poor,  condemned  one),  that 
he  can  yet  call  up  a  smile  when  he  beholds  you." 

With  that  he  told  her  all,  even  from  the  beginning. 

"You  have  done  this  for  me?"  she  cried.  "All,  well, 
then  what  do  I  care?"  and  she  clasped  and  wept  upon  him. 

"Ah,  child!"  said  Keawe,  "and  yet,  when  I  consider  the 
fire  of  hell,  I  care  a  good  deal!" 

"Never  tell  me,"  said  she.  "  No  man  can  be  lost  because 
he  loved  Kokua,  and  no  other  fault.  I  tell  you,  Keawe,  I 
shall  save  you  with  these  hands,  or  perish  in  your  com- 
pany. What!  you  loved  me,  and  you  gave  your  soul,  and 
you  think  I  will  not  die  to  save  you  in  return?" 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  might  die  a  hundred  times,  and  what 
difference  would  that  make?"  he  cried,  "except  to  leave  me 
lonely  till  the  time  comes  of  my  damnation." 

"You  know  nothing,"  said  she;  "I  was  educated  in  a 
school  in  Honolulu;  I  am  no  common  girl,  and  I  tell  you  I 
shall  save  my  lover.  What  is  this  you  say  about  a  cent? 
But  all  the  world  is  not  America.  In  England  they  have  a 
piece  called  a  farthing,  which  is  about  half  a  cent.  Ah,, 
sorrow!"  she  cried,  "that  makes  it  scarcely  better,  for  the 
buyer  must  be  lost,  and  we  shall  find  none  so  brave  as  my 
Keawe!  But,  then,  there  is  France;  tlicy  have  a  small 
coin  there  which  they  call  a  centime,  and  these  go  five  to 
the  cent  or  thereabout.  We  could  not  do  better.  Come, 
Keawe,  let  us  go  to  the  French  Islands;  let  us  go  to 
Tahiti  as  fast  as  ships  can  bear  us.  There  we  have  four 
centimes,  three  centimes,  two  centimes,  one  centime;  four 
possible  sales  to  conic  and  go  on,  and  two  of  us  to  push 
the  bargain.  Comt',  my  Keawe,  kiss  me,  and  banish  care, 
Kokua  will  defend  vou." 
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"Gift  of  God,"  he  cried,  ''I  can  not  think  that  God  will 
punish  me  for  desiring  aught  so  good!  Be  it  as  you  will, 
then;  take  me  where  you  please;  I  put  my  life  and  my 
salvation  in  your  hands." 

Early  the  next  day,  Kokua  was  about  her  preparations. 
She  took  Keawe's  chest,  that  he  went  with  sailoring,  and 
first  she  put  the  bottle  in  the  corner,  and  then  packed  it 
with  the  richest  of  their  clothes  and  the  bravest  of  the 
knickknacks  in  the  house. 

"For,"  said  she,  "we  must  seem  to  be  rich  folk,  or  who 
will  believe  in  the  bottle?" 

All  the  time  of  her  preparation  she  was  as  gay  as  a  bird; 
only  when  she  looked  upon  Keaw  e,  the  tears  would  spring 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  must  run  and  kiss  him.  As  for  Keawe, 
a  weight  w^as  off  his  soul;  now  that  he  had  his  secret 
shared,  and  some  hope  in  front  of  him,  he  seemed  like  a 
new  man,  his  feet  went  lightly  on  the  earth,  and  his  breath 
was  good  to  him  again.  Yet  was  terror  still  at  his  elbow; 
and  ever  and  again,  as  the  wind  blows  out  a  taper,  hope 
died  in  him,  and  he  saw^  the  flames  toss  and  the  red  fire 
burn  in  hell. 

It  was  given  out  in  the  country  they  were  gone  pleas- 
uring to  the  States,  w^hich  was  thought  a  strange  thing, 
and  yet  not  so  strange  as  the  truth,  if  any  could  have 
guessed  it.  So  they  went  to  Honolulu  in  the  "Hall,"  and 
thence  in  the  "Umatilla"  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  crowd 
of  Haoles,  and  at  San  Francisco  took  their  passage  by  the 
mail  brigantine,  the  "Tropic  Bird,"  for  Papeiti,  the  chief 
place  of  the  French  in  the  South  Islands.  Thither  they 
came,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  on  a  fair  da}^  of  the  trade- 
wind,  and  saw  the  reef  with  the  surf  breaking,  and  INIotuti 
with  its  palms,  and  the  schooners  riding  withinside,  and 
the  white  houses  of  the  town  low  down  along  the  shore 
among  green  trees,  and  overhead  the  mountains  and  the 
clouds  of  Tahiti,  the  Wise  Island. 

It  was  judged  the  most  wise  to  hire  a  house,  which  they 
did  accordingly,  opposite  the  British  Consul's;  to  make  a 
great  parade  of  money,  and  themselves  conspicuous  with 
carriages  and  horses.  This  was  very  easy  to  do  so  long  as 
they  had  the  bottle  in  their  possession,  for  Kokua  was  more 
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bold  than  Keawe,  and  whenever  she  had  a  mind,  called  on 
the  imp  for  twenty  or  a  hundred  dollars.  At  this  rate 
they  soon  grew  to  be  remarked  in  the  town;  and  the 
strangers  from  Hawaii,  their  riding  and  their  driving,  the 
fine  holokus  and  the  rich  lace  of  Kokua,  became  the  matter 
of  much  talk. 

They  got  on  well  after  the  first  with  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage, which  is  lil^e  to  the  Hawaiian,  with  a  change  of 
certain  letters;,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  any  freedom  of 
speech,  began  to  push  the  bottle.  You  are  to  consider  it 
was  no  easy  subject  to  introduce;  it  was  not  easy  to  per- 
suade people  you  were  in  earnest  when  you  offered  to  sell 
them  for  four  centimes  the  spring  of  health  and  riches 
inexhaustible.  It  was  necessary,  besides,  to  explain  the 
dangers  of  the  bottle;  and  either  people  disbelieved  the 
whole  thing  and  laughed,  or  they  thought  the  more  of  the 
darker  part,  became  overcast  with  gravity,  and  drew  away 
from  Keawe  and  Kokua  as  from  persons  who  had  deal- 
ings with  the  devil.  So  far  from  gaining  ground,  these 
two  began  to  find  they  were  avoided  in  the  town;  the 
children  ran  away  from  them  screaming,  a  thing  intol- 
erable to  Kokua;  Catholics  crossed  themselves  as  they 
went  by,  and  all  persons  began  with  one  accord  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  their  advances. 

Depression  fell  upon  their  spirits.  They  would  sit  at 
night  in  their  new  house,  after  a  day's  weariness,  and  not 
exchange  one  word;  or  the  silence  would  be  broken  by 
Kokua  bursting  suddenly  into  sobs.  Sometimes  they 
would  pray  together,  sometimes  they  would  have  the 
bottle  out  upon  the  floor  and  sit  all  evening  watching  how 
the  shadow  hovered  in  the  midst.  At  sucli  times  they 
would  be  afraid  to  go  to  rest;  it  was  long  ere  slumber 
came  to  them,  and  if  either  dozed  off,  it  would  be  to  wake 
and  find  the  other  silently  weeping  in  the  dark;  or  per- 
haps to  wake  alone,  the  other  having  fled  from  the  house 
and  the  neighborhood  of  that  bottle,  to  pace  under  the 
bananas  in  the  little  garden,  or  to  wander  on  the  beach 
by  moonlight. 

One  night  it  was  so  when  Kokua  awoke.  Keawe  was 
gone;    she  felt  in  the  bed,  and  his  place  was  cold.     Then 
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fear  fell  upon  her,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed.  A  little  moon- 
shine filtered  through  the  shutters;  the  room  was  bright, 
and  she  could  spy  the  bottle  on  the  floor.  Outside  it  blew 
high,  the  great  trees  of  the  avenue  cried  out  aloud,  and 
the  fallen  leaves  rattled  in  the  veranda.  In  the  midst  of 
this  Kokua  was  aware  of  another  sound;  whether  of  a 
beast  or  of  a  man,  she  could  scarce  tell;  but  it  was  as  sad 
as  death,  and  cut  her  to  the  soul.  Softly  she  arose,  set  the 
door  ajar,  and  looked  forth  into  the  moonlit  yard.  There, 
under  the  bananas,  lay  Keawe,  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  and 
as  he  lay  he  moaned. 

It  was  Kokua's  first  thought  to  run  forward  and  con- 
sole him.  Her  second  potently  withheld  her.  Keawe  had 
borne  himself  before  his  wife  like  a  brave  man;  it  became 
her  little  in  the  hour  of  weakness  to  intrude  upon  his 
shame.    With  the  thought  she  drew  back  into  the  house. 

"Heaven!"  she  thought,  "how  careless  have  I  been — 
how  weak!  It  is  he,  not  I,  that  stands  in  this  eternal  peril; 
it  was  he,  not  I,  that  took  the  curse  upon  his  soul.  It  is  for 
my  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  a  creature  of  so  little  worth 
and  such  poor  help  that  he  now  beholds  so  close  to  him  the 
flames  of  hell,  ay,  and  smells  the  smoke  of  it,  lying  with- 
out there  in  the  wind  and  moonlight.  Am  I  so  dull  of 
spirit  that  never  till  now  I  have  surmised  my  duty?  or 
have  I  seen  it  before  and  turned  aside?  But  now,  at  least, 
I  take  up  my  soul  in  both  the  hands  of  my  afl'ection ;  now 
I  say  farewell  to  the  white  steps  of  heaven  and  the  wait- 
ing faces  of  my  friends.  A  love  for  a  love,  and  let  mine 
be  equaled  with  Keawe's.  A  soul  for  a  soul,  and  let  it  be 
mine  to  perish!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

THIS  was  a  deft  woman  with  her  hands,  and  she  was 
soon  appareled.  She  took  in  her  hands  the  change; 
the  precious  centimes  they  kept  ever  at  their  side, 
for  this  coin  is  Httle  used,  and  they  had  made  provision 
at  a  government  office.  When  she  was  forth  in  the  ave- 
nue, clouds  came  on  the  wind,  and  the  moon  was  blackened. 
The  town  slept,  and  she  knew  not  whither  to  turn  till  she 
heard  some  one  coughing  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

"Old  man,"  said  Kokua,  "what  do  you  here  abroad  in 
the  cold  night?" 

The  old  man  could  scarce  express  himself  for  coughing, 
but  she  made  out  that  he  was  old  and  poor,  and  a  stranger 
in  the  island. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  service?"  said  Kokua.  "As  one 
stranger  to  another,  and  as  an  old  man  to  a  young  woman, 
will  you  help  a  daughter  of  Hawaii?" 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  man,  "so  you  are  the  witch  from 
the  eight  islands?  And  even  my  old  soul  you  seek  to 
entangle.  But  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  defy  your 
wickedness!" 

"Sit  down  here,"  said  Kokua,  "and  let  me  tell  you  a 
tale." 

And  she  told  him  the  story  of  Keawe  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "I  am  his  wife,  whom  he  bought 
with  his  soul's  welfare.  And  what  should  I  do?  If  I 
went  to  him  myself  and  offered  to  buy  it,  he  will  refuse. 
But  if  you  go,  he  will  sell  it  eagerly.  I  will  await  you 
here;  you  will  buy  it  for  four  centimes,  and  I  will  buy  it 
again  for  three.    And  the  I^ord  strengthen  a  ])()or  girl!" 

"If  you  meant  falsely,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  think  God 
would  strike  you  dead." 

"He  would!"  cried  Kokua.  "Be  sure  He  would.  I 
could  not  be  so  treacherous,     (rod  would  not  suffer  it." 

397 
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"Give  me  the  four  centimes  and  await  me  here,"  said 
the  old  man. 

Now,  when  Kokua  stood  alone  in  the  street,  her  spirit 
died.  The  wind  roared  in  the  trees,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
the  rushing  of  the  flames  of  hell;  the  shadows  tossed  in 
the  light  of  the  street-lamps,  and  they  seemed  to  her  the 
snatching  hands  of  evil  ones.  If  she  had  had  the  strength, 
she  must  have  run  away,  and  if  she  had  had  the  breath, 
she  must  have  screamed  aloud;  but  in  truth  she  could  do 
neither,  and  stood  and  trembled  in  the  avenue  like  an 
affrighted  child. 

Then  she  saw  the  old  man  returning,  and  he  had  the 
bottle  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  done  your  bidding,"  said  he,  ''I  left  your 
husband  weeping  like  a  child;  to-night  he  will  sleep 
easy." 

And  he  held  the  bottle  forth. 

"Before  you  give  it  me,"  Kokua  panted,  "take  the  good 
with  the  evil — ask  to  be  delivered  from  your  cough." 

"I  am  an  old  man,"  replied  the  other,  "and  too  near 
the  gate  of  the  grave  to  take  a  favor  from  the  devil.  But 
what  is  this?  Why  do  you  not  take  the  bottle?  Do  you 
hesitate?" 

"Not  hesitate!"  cried  Kokua.  "I  am  only  weak.  Give 
me  a  moment.  It  is  mv  hand  resists;  mv  flesh  shrinks 
back  from  the  accursed  thing.     One  moment  only!" 

The  old  man  looked  upon  Kokua  kindl5\ 

"Poor  child!"  said  he,  *'y^^^  fear;  your  soul  misgives 
you.  Well,  let  me  keep  it.  I  am  old,  and  can  never  more 
be  happy  in  this  world;  and  as  for  the  next — " 

"Give  it  me!"  gasped  Kokua.  "There  is  your  money. 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  base  as  that?    Give  me  the  bottle." 

"God  bless  you,  child,"  said  the  old  man. 

Kokua  concealed  the  bottle  under  her  holoku,  said  fare- 
well to  the  old  man,  and  walked  off*  along  the  avenue,  she 
cared  not  whither,  for  all  roads  were  now  the  same  to  her, 
and  led  equally  to  hell.  Sometimes  she  walked,  and  some- 
times ran ;  sometimes  she  screamed  out  loud  in  the  night, 
and  sometimes  lay  by  the  wayside  in  the  dust  and  wept. 
All  that  she  had  heard  of  hell  came  back  to  her;   she  saw 
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the  flames  blaze,  and  she  smelled  the  smoke,  and  her  flesh 
withered  on  the  coals. 

Near  day  she  came  to  her  mind  again,  and  returned  to 
the  house.  It  was  even  as  the  old  man  said,  Keawe  slum- 
bered like  a  child.    Kokua  stood  and  gazed  upon  his  face. 

**Now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "it  is  your  turn  to  sleep. 
When  you  wake  it  will  be  your  turn  to  sing  and  laugh. 
But  for  poor  Kokua,  alas!  that  meant  no  evil — for  poor 
Kokua  no  more  sleep,  no  more  singing,  no  more  delight, 
whether  in  earth  or  heaven," 

With  that  she  lay  down  in  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  her 
misery  was  so  extreme  that  she  fell  in  a  deep  slumber 
instantly. 

Late  in  the  morning  her  husband  woke  her  and  gave 
her  the  good  news.  It  seemed  he  was  silly  with  delight,  for 
he  paid  no  heed  to  her  distress,  ill  though  she  dissembled 
it.  The  words  stuck  in  her  mouth,  it  mattered  not ;  Keawe 
did  the  speaking.  She  ate  not  a  bite,  but  who  was  to  ob- 
serve it?  For  Keawe  cleared  the  dish.  Kokua  saw  and 
heard  him,  like  some  strange  thing  in  a  dream ;  there  were 
times  when  she  forgot  or  doubted,  and  put  her  hands  to 
her  brow;  to  know  herself  doomed  and  hear  her  husband 
babble  seemed  so  monstrous. 

All  the  while  Keawe  was  eating,  and  talking,  and  plan- 
ning the  time  of  their  return,  and  thanking  her  for  saving 
him,  and  fondling  her,  and  calling  her  the  true  helper 
after  all.  He  laughed  at  the  old  man  that  was  fool  enough 
to  buy  that  bottle. 

"A  worthy  old  man,  he  seemed,"  Keawe  said.  "But  no 
one  can  judge  by  appearances.  For  why  did  the  old 
reprobate  require  the  bottle?" 

"My  husband,"  said  Kokua,  humbly,  "his  purpose  may 
have  been  good." 

Keawe  laughed  like  an  angry  man. 

"Fiddle-de-dec  I"  cried  Keawe.  "An  old  rogue,  I  tell 
you.  And  an  old  ass,  to  boot.  For  the  bottle  was  hard 
enough  to  sell  at  four  centimes;  at  three  it  will  be  quite 
impossible.  The  margin  is  not  broad  enough;  the  thing 
begins  to  smell  of  scorching — b-r-r-r!"  said  he,  and  shud- 
dered.    "It  is  true,  I  bought  it  myself  for  a  cent,  when 
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I  knew  not  there  were  smaller  coins.  I  was  a  fool  for  my 
pains;  there  will  never  be  found  another;  and  whoever 
has  that  bottle  now  will  carry  it  to  the  pit." 

"Oh,  my  husband!"  said  Kokua,  "is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  to  save  ourselves  by  the  eternal  ruin  of  another?  It 
seems  to  me  I  could  not  laugh;  I  would  be  humbled;  I 
would  be  filled  with  melancholy;  I  would  pray  for  the 
poor  holder." 

Then  Keawe,  because  he  felt  the  truth  of  what  she  said, 
grew  the  more  angry.  "Hoighty-toighty,"  cried  he. 
"You  may  be  filled  with  melancholy  if  you  please.  It  is 
not  the  mind  of  a  good  wife.  If  you  thought  at  all  of  me, 
you  would  sit  shamed." 

Thereupon  he  went  out,  and  Kokua  was  alone. 

What  chance  had  she  to  sell  the  bottle  at  three  centimes? 
None,  she  perceived.  And  if  she  had  any,  here  was  her 
husband  hurrying  her  away  to  a  country  where  was  noth- 
ing lower  than  a  cent.  And  here — on  the  morrow  of 
her  sacrifice — here  was  her  husband  leaving  her  and 
blaming  her! 

She  would  not  even  try  to  profit  by  what  time  she  had, 
but  sat  in  the  house,  and  now  had  the  bottle  out  and  viewed 
it  with  unutterable  fear,  and  now  with  loathing,  hid  it 
out  of  sight. 

By  and  by  Keawe  came  back  and  would  have  her  take 
a  drive. 

"JNIy  husband,  I  am  ill,"  she  said.  "I  am  out  of  heart. 
Excuse  me,  I  can  take  no  pleasure." 

Then  was  Keawe  more  wroth  than  ever  with  her  because 
he  thought  she  was  brooding  over  the  case  of  the  old  man, 
and  with  himself  because  he  thought  she  was  right  and 
was  ashamed  to  be  so  happy. 

"This  is  your  truth,"  cried  he,  "and  this  your  aifection! 
Your  husband  is  just  saved  from  eternal  ruin,  which  he 
encountered  for  the  love  of  you — and  you  can  take  no 
pleasure!    Kokua,  you  have  a  disloyal  heart." 

He  went  forth  again,  furious,  and  wandered  in  the 
town  all  day.  He  met  friends  and  drank  with  them ;  they 
hired  a  carriage  and  drove  into  the  country,  and  there 
drank  again.     All  the  time  Keawe  was  ill  at  ease  because 
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he  was  taking  his  pastime  while  his  wife  was  sad,  and 
because  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  she  was  more  right  than 
he,  and  the  knowledge  made  him  drink  the  deeper. 

Now,  there  was  an  old,  brutal  Haole  drinking  with 
him — one  that  had  been  a  boatswain  of  a  whaler,  a  run- 
away, a  digger  in  gold  mines,  a  convict  in  prisons.  He 
had  a  low  mind  and  a  foul  mouth;  he  loved  to  drink  and 
to  see  others  drunken,  and  he  pressed  the  glass  upon 
Keawe.     Soon  there  was  no  more  money  in  the  company. 

''Here,  you,"  says  the  boatswain,  "you  are  rich,  you 
have  been  always  saying.  You  have  a  bottle  or  some 
foolishness." 

"Yes,"  says  Keawe,  "I  am  rich.  I  will  go  back  and  get 
some  money  from  my  wife,  who  keeps  it." 

"That's  a  bad  idea,  mate,"  said  the  boatswain.  "Xever 
you  trust  a  petticoat  with  dollars.  They're  all  false  as 
water;  you  keep  an  eye  on  her." 

Now,  this  word  stuck  in  Keawe's  mind,  for  he  was  mud- 
dled with  what  he  had  been  drinking. 

"I  should  not  wonder  but  what  she  was  false,  indeed," 
thought  he.  "Why  else  should  she  be  so  cast  down  at  my 
release?  But  I  will  show  her  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  be 
fooled.    I  will  catch  her  in  the  act." 

Accordingly,  when  they  were  back  in  town,  Keawe  bade 
the  boatswain  w^ait  for  him  at  the  corner  by  the  old  cala- 
boose, and  went  forward  up  the  avenue  alone  to  the  door 
of  his  house.  The  night  had  come  again;  there  was  a 
light  within,  but  never  a  sound;  and  Keawe  crept  about 
the  corner,  opened  the  back  door  softly,  and  looked  in. 

There  was  Kokua  on  the  floor,  the  lani])  at  lier  side: 
before  her  was  a  milk-white  bottle  with  a  round  belly  and 
a  long  neck,  and  as  she  viewed  it  Kokua  wrung  licr  hands. 

A  long  time  Keawe  stood  and  looked  in  the  doorway. 
At  first  he  was  struck  stn])i(l,  and  tlien  fear  fell  n])on  liim 
that  the  bargain  liad  been  made  amiss  and  tlie  bottle  had 
come  back  to  him,  as  it  came  at  San  Francisco;  and  at 
that  his  knees  were  loosened,  and  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
departed  from  his  head  like  mists  off  a  river  in  the  morn- 
ing.     And   then   he  liad   another   thought,   and   it   was   a 

strange  one,  that  made  his  cheeks  burn. 
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"I  must  make  sure  of  this,"  thought  he. 

So  he  closed  the  door  and  went  softly  round  the  corner 
again,  and  then  came  noisily  in  as  though  he  were  but  now 
returned. 

And  lo !  by  the  time  he  opened  the  front  door  no  bottle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  Kokua  sat  in  a  chair  and  started  up 
like  one  wakened  out  of  sleep. 

"I  have  been  drinking  all  day  and  making  merry,"  said 
Keawe.  "I  have  been  with  good  companions,  and  now  I 
only  come  back  for  money  and  return  to  drink  and 
carouse  with  them  again." 

Both  his  face  and  voice  were  stern  as  judgment,  but 
Kokua  was  too  troubled  to  observe. 

"You  do  well  to  use  your  own,  my  husband,"  said  she, 
and  her  words  trembled. 

"Oh,  I  do  well  in  all  things,"  said  Keawe,  and  he  went 
straight  for  the  chest  and  took  out  money.  But  he  looked, 
besides,  in  a  corner  where  they  kept  the  bottle,  and  there 
was  no  bottle  there. 

At  that  the  chest  heaved  upon  the  floor  like  a  sea- 
billow,  and  the  house  spun  about  him  like  a  wreath 
of  smoke ;  for  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  now,  and  there  was 
no  escape. 

"It  is  what  I  feared,"  he  thought.  "It  is  she  who  has 
bought  it." 

And  then  he  came  to  himself  a  little  and  rose  up,  but 
the  sweat  streamed  on  his  face  as  thick  as  the  rain  and  as 
cold  as  the  well  w^ater. 

"Kokua,"  said  he,  "I  said  to  you  to-day  what  ill  became 
me.  Now  I  return  to  house  with  my  jolly  companions," 
and  at  that  he  laughed  a  little  quietly,  "I  will  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  cup  if  you  forgive  me." 

She  clasped  his  knees  in  a  moment,  she  kissed  his  knees 
with  flowing  tears. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "I  ask  but  a  kind  word!" 

"Let  us  never  think  hardl}^  of  the  other,"  said  Keawe, 
and  was  gone  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  the  money  Keawe  had  taken  was  only  some  of 
that  store  of  centime  pieces  they  had  laid  in  at  their  arrival. 
It  was  very  sure  he  had  no  mind  to  be  drinking.    His  wife 
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had  given  her  soul  for  him,  now  he  must  give  his  for  hers* 
no  other  thought  was  in  the  world  with  him. 

At  the  corner  of  the  old  calaboose  there  was  the  old 
boatswain  waiting. 

"My  wife  has  the  bottle,"  said  Keawe,  "and  unless  you 
help  me  to  recover  it  there  can  be  no  more  money  and  no 
more  liquor  to-night." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  serious  about  that 
bottle?"  cried  the  boatswain. 

''There  is  the  lamp,"  said  Keawe.  "Do  I  look  as  if  I 
was  jesting?" 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  boatswain.  "You  look  as  serious 
as  a  ghost." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Keawe,  "here  are  three  centimes; 
you  must  go  to  my  wife  in  the  house  and  offer  her  those 
for  the  bottle,  which  (if  I  am  not  much  mistaken)  she  will 
give  you  instantly.  Bring  it  to  me  here,  and  I  will  buy 
it  back  from  you  for  two;  for  that  is  the  law  with  this 
bottle,  that  it  still  must  be  sold  for  a  less  sum.  But  what- 
ever you  do,  never  breathe  a  word  to  her  that  you  have 
come  from  me." 

^'Mate,  I  wonder,  are  you  making  a  fool  of  me?"  asked 
the  boatswain. 

"It  will  do  you  no  harm  if  I  am,"  returned  Keawe. 

"That  is  so,  mate,"  said  the  boatswain. 

"And  if  you  doubt  me,"  added  Keawe,  "you  can  try. 
As  soon  as  you  are  clear  of  the  house,  wish  to  have 
your  pocket  full  of  money,  or  a  bottle  of  the  best 
rum,  or  what  you  please,  and  you  will  see  the  virtue  of 
the  thing." 

"Very  well,  Kanaka,"  says  the  boatswain,  "I  will  try; 
but  if  you  are  having  your  fun  out  of  me,  I  will  take  my 
fun  out  of  you  with  a  belaying-pin." 

So  the  whaleman  went  off  up  the  avenue,  and  Keawe 
stood  and  waited.  It  was  near  the  same  s])ot  where  Kokua 
had  waited  the  night  before,  but  Keawe  was  more  re- 
solved, and  never  faltered  in  his  purpose;  only  his  soul 
was  bitter  with  despair. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  he  had  to  wait  l)efore  he  heard  a 
voice  singing  in  the  darkness  of  the  avenue.    He  knew  the 
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voice  to  be  the  boatswain's,  but  it  was  strange  how  drunken 
it  appeared  upon  a  sudden. 

Next  the  man  himself  came  stumbling  into  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  He  had  the  devil's  bottle  buttoned  in  his  coat; 
another  bottle  was  in  his  hand,  and  even  as  he  came  in  view 
he  raised  it  to  his  mouth  and  drank. 

"You  have  it,"  said  Keawe,  "I  see  that." 

''Hands  off!"  cried  the  boatsw^ain,  jumping  back, 
"Take  a  step  near  me,  and  I'll  smash  your  mouth.  You 
thought  you  could  make  a  catspaw  of  me,  did  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Keaw^e. 

"Mean?"  cried  the  boatswain.  "This  is  a  pretty  good 
bottle,  this  is,  that's  what  I  mean.  How  I  got  it  for  three 
centimes  I  can't  make  out;  but  I'm  sure  you  sha'n't  have 
it  for  two." 

"You  mean  you  won't  sell?"  gasped  Keawe. 

"No,  sir!"  cried  the  boatswain.  "But  I'll  give  you  a 
drink  of  the  rum,  if  you  like." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Keawe,  "the  man  who  has  that  bottle 
goes  to  hell." 

"I  reckon  I'm  going,  anyway,"  returned  the  sailor, 
"and  this  bottle's  the  best  thing  to  go  with  I've  struck  yet. 
No,  sir,"  he  cried  again,  "this  is  my  bottle  now,  and  you 
can  go  and  fish  for  another." 

"Can  this  be  true?"  Keawe  cried.  "For  your  own  sake, 
I  beseech  you,  sell  it  me!" 

"I  don't  value  any  of  your  talk,"  said  the  boatswain. 
"You  thought  I  was  a  flat;  now  you  see  I  am  not,  and 
there's  an  end.  If  you  won't  have  a  swallow  of  rum,  I'll 
have  one  myself.  Here's  your  health,  and  good  night 
to  you!" 

So  off  he  went  down  the  avenue,  toward  to^^Ti,  and  there 
goes  the  bottle  out  of  the  story. 

But  Keawe  ran  to  Kokua  light  as  the  wind;  and  great 
was  their  joy  that  night,  and  great,  since  then,  has  been 
the  peace  of  all  their  days  in  the  Bright  House. 
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THE    PERSONS   OF   THE   TAI.E 

A  FTER  the  32d  chapter  of  Treasure  Island,  two  of 
/_%  the  puppets  strolled  out  to  have  a  pipe  before 
JL  !m.  business  should  begin  again,  and  met  in  an  open 
place  not  far  from  the  story. 

"Good  morning,  Cap'n,"  said  the  first,  with  a  man-o'- 
war  salute  and  a  beaming  countenance. 

"Ah,  Silver!"  grunted  the  other.  "You're  in  a  bad  way, 
Silver." 

"Now,  Cap'n  Smollett,"  remonstrated  Silver,  "dooty  is 
dooty,  as  I  knows,  and  none  better;  but  we're  off  dooty 
now;  and  I  can't  see  no  call  to  keep  up  the  morality 
business." 

"You're  a  damned  rogue,  my  man,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Come,  come,  Cap'n,  be  just,"  returned  the  other. 
"There's  no  call  to  be  angry  with  me  in  earnest.  I'm  on'y 
a  chara'ter  in  a  sea  story.     I  don't  really  exist." 

"Well,  I  don't  really  exist  either,"  says  the  Captain, 
"which  seems  to  meet  that." 

"I  wouldn't  set  no  limits  to  what  a  virtuous  chara'ter 
might  consider  argument,"  responded  Silver.  "Eut  I'm 
the  villain  of  this  tale,  I  am;  and  speaking  as  one  sea- 
faring man  to  another,  wliat  I  want  to  know  is,  what's 
the  odds?" 

"Were  you  never  tauglit  your  catcdiism?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain.  "Don't  you  know  tlicre's  sucli  a  thing  as  an  ^Vuthor?" 

"Such  a  thing  as  a  Author?"  returned  Jolm,  derisively. 
"And  who  better'n  me?  And  the  p'int  is,  if  the  Author 
made  you,  he  made  I.ong  John,  and  he  made  Hands,  and 
Pew,  and  George  Merry — not  that  George  is  up  to  much, 
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for  he's  little  more'n  a  name;  and  he  made  Flint,  what 
there  is  of  him;  and  he  made  this  here  mutiny,  you  keej? 
such  a  work  about;  and  he  had  Tom  Redruth  shot;  and — 
well,  if  that's  a  Author,  give  me  Pew!" 

"Don't  you  believe  in  a  future  state?"  said  Smollett. 
**Do  you  think  there's  nothing  but  the  present  story- 
paper  f 

"I  don't  rightly  know  for  that,"  said  Silver;  *'and  I 
don't  see  what  it's  got  to  do  with  it,  anyway.  What  I 
know  is  this:  if  there  is  sich  a  thing  as  a  Author,  I'm  his 
favorite  chara'ter.  He  does  me  fathoms  better'n  he  does 
you — fathoms,  he  does.  And  he  likes  doing  me.  He 
keeps  me  on  deck  mostly  all  the  time,  crutch  and  all;  and 
he  leaves  you  measling  in  the  hold,  where  nobody  can't 
see  you,  nor  wants  to,  and  you  may  lay  to  that!  If  there 
is  a  Author,  by  thunder,  but  he's  on  my  side,  and  you 
may  lay  to  it!" 

"I  see  he's  giving  you  a  long  rope,"  said  the  Captain. 
*'But  that  can't  change  a  man's  convictions.  I  know  the 
Author  respects  me ;  I  feel  it  in  my  bones ;  when  you  and' 
I  had  that  talk  at  the  blockhouse  door,  who  do  you  think 
he  was  for,  my  man?" 

"And  don't  he  respect  me?"  cried  Silver.  "Ah,  you 
should  'a'  heard  me  putting  down  my  mutiny,  George 
Merry  and  Morgan  and  that  lot,  no  longer  ago'n  last 
chapter;  you'd  'a'  heard  something  then!  You'd  'a'  seen 
what  the  Author  thinks  o'  me!  But  come  now,  do  you 
consider  yourself  a  virtuous  chara'ter  clean  through?" 

"God  forbid!"  said  Captain  Smollett  solemnly.  "I  am 
a  man  that  tries  to  do  his  duty,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it  as 
often  as  not.  I'm  not  a  very  popular  man  at  home,  Silver, 
I'm  afraid,"  and  the  Captain  sighed. 

"Ah,"  says  Silver.  "Then  how  about  this  sequel  of 
yours?  Are  you  to  be  Cap'n  Smollett  just  the  same  as 
ever,  and  not  very  popular  at  home,  says  you  ?  And  if  so, 
why  it's  Treasure  Island  over  again,  by  thunder;  and  I'll 
be  Long  John,  and  Pew'll  be  Pew;  and  we'll  have  another 
mutiny,  as  like  as  not.  Or  are  you  to  be  somebody  else? 
And  if  so,  why,  what  the  better  are  you?  and  what  the 
worse  am  I?" 
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"Why,  look  here,  my  man,"  returned  the  Captain,  "I 
can't  understand  how  this  story  comes  about  at  all,  can  I  ? 
I  can't  see  how  you  and  I,  who  don't  exist,  should  get  to 
speaking  here,  and  smoke  our  pipes,  for  all  the  world  like 
reality?  Very  well,  then,  who  am  I  to  pipe  up  with  my 
opinions?  I  know  the  Author's  on  the  side  of  good;  he 
tells  me  so,  it  runs  out  of  his  pen  as  he  writes.  Well, 
that's  all  I  need  to  know;  I'll  take  my  chance  upon  the 
rest." 

"It's  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be  against  George  JNIerry," 
Silver  admitted  musingly.  "But  George  is  little  more'n 
a  name  at  the  best  of  it,"  he  added,  brightening.  "And 
to  get  into  soundings  for  once.  What  is  this  good?  I 
made  a  mutiny,  and  I  been  a  gentleman  o'  fortune ;  well, 
but  by  all  stories,  you  ain't  no  such  saint.  I'm  a  man  that 
keeps  company  very  easy ;  even  by  your  own  account,  you 
ain't,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  you're  a  devil  to  haze. 
Which  is  which?  Which  is  good,  and  which  bad?  Ah, 
you  tell  me  that !  Here  we  are  in  stays,  and  you  may  lay 
to  it!" 

"We're  none  of  us  perfect,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"That's  a  fact  of  religion,  my  man.  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
try  to  do  my  duty ;  and  if  you  try  to  do  yours,  I  can't  com- 
pliment you  on  your  success." 

"And  so  you  was  the  judge,  was  you?"  said  Silver, 
derisively. 

"I  would  be  both  judge  and  hangman  for  you,  my  man, 
and  never  turn  a  hair,"  returned  the  Captain.  "But  I  get 
beyond  that:  it  mayn't  be  sound  theology,  but  it's 
common  sense,  that  what  is  good  is  useful  too  —  or 
there  and  thereabout,  for  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  thinker. 
Now,  where  would  a  story  go  to  if  there  were  no  virtuous 
characters?" 

"If  you  go  to  that,"  replied  Silver,  "where  would  a  story 
begin,  if  there  wasn't  no  villains?" 

"Well,  that's  pretty  much  my  thought,"  said  Captain 
Smollett.  "The  author  has  to  get  a  story;  that's  what  he 
wants;  and  to  get  a  story,  and  to  have  a  man  like  the  doc- 
tor (say)  given  a  proper  chance,  he  has  to  put  in  men  like 
you  and  Hands.     But  he's  on  the  right  side;    and  you 
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mind  your  eye!    You're  not  through  this  story  yet;  there's 
trouble  coming  for  you." 

"What'll  you  bet?"  asked  John. 

"Much  I  care  if  there  ain't,"  returned  the  Captain. 
"I'm  glad  enough  to  be  Alexander  Smollett,  bad  as  he  is; 
and  I  thank  my  stars  upon  my  knees  that  I'm  not  Silver. 
But  there's  the  ink-bottle  opening.     To  quarters!" 

And  indeed  the  Author  was  just  then  beginning  to  write 
the  words: 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 


II 

THE  SINKING  SHIP 

SIR,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  bursting  into  the 
Captain's  cabin,  "the  ship  is  going  down." 
"Very  well,  Mr.  Spoker,"  said  the  Captain;  "but 
that  is  no  reason  for  going  about  half-shaved.  Exer- 
cise your  mind  a  moment,  Mr.  Spoker,  and  you  will  see 
that  to  the  philosophic  eye  there  is  nothing  new  in  our 
position:  the  ship  (if  she  is  to  go  down  at  all)  may  be 
said  to  have  been  going  down  since  she  was  launched." 

"She  is  settling  fast,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he 
returned  from  shaving. 

"Fast,  Mr.  Spoker?"  asked  the  Captain.  "The  ex- 
pression is  a  strange  one,  for  time  (if  you  will  think  of  it) 
is  only  relative." 

"Sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "I  think  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  embark  in  such  a  discussion  when  we  shall  all  be 
in  Davy  Jones's  Locker  in  ten  minutes." 

"By  parity  of  reasoning,"  returned  the  Captain  gently, 
"it  would  never  be  worth  while  to  begin  any  inquiry  of 
importance;  the  odds  are  always  overwhelming  that  we 
must  die  before  we  shall  have  brought  it  to  an  end.  You 
have  not  considered,  Mr.  Spoker,  the  situation  of  man," 
said  the  Captain,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head. 

"I  am  much  more  engaged  in  considering  the  position 
of  the  ship,"  said  Mr.  Spoker. 
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'^Spoken  like  a  good  officer,"  replied  the  Captain,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  lieutenant's  shoulder. 

On  deck  they  found  the  men  had  broken  into  the  spirit- 
room,  and  were  fast  getting  drunk. 

"My  men,"  said  the  Captain,  ''there  is  no  sense  in  this. 
The  ship  is  going  down,  you  will  tell  me,  in  ten  minutes: 
well,  and  what  then?  To  the  philosophic  eye,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  our  position.  All  our  lives  long,  we  may 
have  been  about  to  break  a  blood-vessel  or  to  be  stiTick 
by  lightning,  not  merely  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  ten  sec- 
onds; and  that  has  not  prevented  us  from  eating  dinner, 
no,  nor  from  putting  money  in  the  Savings  Bank.  I 
assure  you,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  I  fail  to  com- 
prehend your  attitude." 

The  men  were  already  too  far  gone  to  pay  much  heed. 

"This  is  a  very  painful  sight,  Mr.  Spoker,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"And  yet  to  the  philosophic  eye,  or  whatever  it  is," 
replied  the  first  lieutenant,  "they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
getting  drunk  since  they  came  aboard." 

"I  do  not  know  if  you  always  follow  my  thought,  Jlr. 
Spoker,"  returned  the  Captain  gently.  "But  let  us  pro- 
ceed." 

In  the  powder  magazine  they  found  an  old  salt  smoking 
his  pipe. 

"Good  God,"  cried  the  Captain,  "what  are  vou 
about?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  salt,  apologetically,  "they  told 
me  as  she  were  going  down." 

"And  suppose  she  were?"  said  the  Captain.  "To  the 
philosophic  eye,  there  would  be  nothing  new  in  our  posi- 
tion. Life,  my  old  shipmate,  Hfc,  at  any  moment  and  in 
any  view,  is  as  dangerous  as  a  sinking  sliip;  and  yet  it  is 
man's  handsome  fashion  to  carry  umbrelhis,  to  wear 
india-rubber  overshoes,  to  begin  vast  works,  and  to  con- 
duct himself  in  every  way  as  if  he  might  hope  to  be 
eternal.  And  for  my  own  poor  part  I  should  despise  the 
man  who,  even  on  board  a  sinking  shi]),  should  omit  to 
take  a  pill  or  to  wind  up  his  watch.  That,  my  friend, 
would  not  be  the  human  attitude." 
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"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  ]Mr.  Spoker.  ''But  what  is 
precisely  the  difference  between  shaving  in  a  sinking  ship 
and  smoking  in  a  powder  magazine?" 

"Or  doing  anything  at  all  in  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances?" cried  the  Captain.  "Perfectly  conclusive;  give 
me  a  cigar!" 

Two  minutes  afterward  the  ship  blew^  up  with  a  glori- 
ous detonation. 


Ill 

THE    TWO    MATCHES 

ONE  day  there  was  a  traveler  in  the  woods  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Trades  were 
blowing  strong.  He  had  ridden  a  long  way,  and 
he  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  dismounted  from  his  horse 
to  smoke  a  pipe.  But  when  he  felt  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  but  two  matches.  He  struck  the  first,  and  it  would 
not  light. 

"Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things,"  said  the  traveler. 
"Dying  for  a  smoke;  only  one  match  left;  and  that  cer- 
tain to  miss  fii'e!  Was  there  ever  a  creature  so  unfor- 
tunate? And  yet,"  thought  the  traveler,  "suppose  I 
light  this  match,  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and  shake  out  the 
dottle  here  in  the  grass — the  grass  might  catch  on  fire, 
for  it  is  dry  like  tinder;  and  while  I  snatch  out  the  flames 
in  front,  they  might  evade  and  run  behind  me,  and  seize 
upon  yon  bush  of  poison  oak;  before  I  could  reach  it, 
that  would  have  blazed  up ;  over  the  bush  I  see  a  pine  tree 
hung  with  moss ;  that  too  would  fly  in  fire  upon  the  instant 
to  its  topmost  bough;  and  the  flame  of  that  long  torch — 
how  would  the  trade  wind  take  and  brandish  that  through 
the  inflammable  forest!  I  hear  this  dell  roar  in  a  moment 
with  the  joint  voice  of  wind  and  fire,  I  see  myself  gallop 
for  my  soul,  and  the  flying  conflagration  chase  and  out- 
flank me  through  the  hills;  I  see  this  pleasant  forest  burn 
for  days,  and  the  cattle  roasted,  and  the  springs  dried 
up,  and  the  farmer  ruined,  and  his  children  cast  upon  the 
world.    What  a  world  hangs  upon  this  moment!" 
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With  that  he  struck  the  match,  and  it  missed  fire. 
''Thank  God,"  said  the  traveler,  and  put  his  pipe  in  his 
pocket. 

IV 

THE   SICK    MAN   AND  THE   FIREMAN 

THERE  was  once  a  sick  man  in  a  burning  house,  to 
whom  there  entered  a  fireman.  "Do  not  save  me," 
said  the  sick  man.     ''Save  those  who  are  strong." 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why?"  inquired  the  fireman, 
for  he  was  a  civil  fellow. 

"Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"The  strong  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  because  they 
are  of  more  service  in  the  world." 

The  fireman  pondered  a  while,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
some  philosophy.  "Granted,"  said  he  at  last,  as  a  part 
of  the  roof  fell  in;  "but  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  what 
would  you  lay  down  as  the  proper  service  of  the  strong?" 

"Nothing  can  possibly  be  easier,"  returned  the  sick  man : 
"the  proper  service  of  the  strong  is  to  help  the  weak." 

Again  the  fireman  reflected,  for  there  was  nothing  hasty 
about  this  excellent  creature.  "I  could  forgive  you  being 
sick,"  he  said  at  last,  as  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell  out, 
"but  I  can  not  bear  your  being  such  a  fool."  And  with 
that  he  heaved  up  his  fireman's  ax,  for  he  was  eminently 
just,  and  clove  the  sick  man  to  the  bed. 


V 

THE   DEVIL   AND   THE   INNKEEPER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  devil  stayed  at  an  inn,  where 
no  one  knew  him,  for  they  were  people  whose 
education  had  been  neglected.  He  was  bent  on 
mischief,  and  for  a  time  kept  everybody  by  the  ears.  But 
at  last  the  innkeeper  set  a  watch  upon  the  devil  and  took 
him  in  the  fact. 
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The  innkeeper  got  a  rope's  end. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  thrash  you/'  said  the  innkeeper. 

"You  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me,"  said  the 
devil.  "I  am  only  the  devil,  and  it  is  my  nature  to  do 
wrong." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  the  innkeeper. 

"Fact,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  devil. 

"You  really  can  not  help  doing  ill?"  asked  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"Not  in  the  smallest,"  said  the  devil;  "it  would  be  use- 
less cruelty  to  thrash  a  thing  like  me." 

"It  would  indeed,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

And  he  made  a  noose  and  hanged  the  devil. 

"There,"  said  the  innkeeper. 


VI 

THE  PENITENT 

A  MAN  met  a  lad  weeping.     "What  do  you  weep 
for?"  he  asked. 
"I  am  weeping  for  my  sins,"  said  the  lad. 
"You  must  have  little  to  do,"  said  the  man. 
The  next  day  they  met  again.     Once  more  the  lad  was 
weeping.     "Why  do  you  weep  now?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  am  weeping  because  I  have  nothing  to  eat,"  said  the 
lad. 

"I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,"  said  the  man. 


VII 

THE   YELLOW^    PAINT 

IN  A  certain  city,  there  lived  a  physician  who  sold 
yellow  paint.  This  was  of  so  singular  a  virtue  that 
whoso  was  bedaubed  with  it  from  head  to  heel  was 
set  free  from  the  dangers  of  life,  and  the  bondage  of 
sin,  and  the  fear  of  death  forever.     So  the  physician  said 
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in  his  prospectus;  and  so  said  all  the  citizens  in  the  city; 
and  there  was  nothing  more  urgent  in  men's  hearts  than 
to  be  properly  painted  themselves,  and  nothing  they  took 
more  delight  in  than  to  see  others  painted.  There  was 
in  the  same  city  a  young  man  of  a  very  good  family 
but  of  a  somewhat  reckless  life,  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  manhood  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
paint:  "To-morrow  was  soon  enough,"  said  he;  and  when 
the  morrow  came  he  would  still  put  it  off.  So  he  might 
have  continued  to  do  until  his  death ;  only,  he  had  a  friend 
of  about  his  own  age  and  much  of  his  own  manners;  and 
this  youth,  taking  a  walk  in  the  pubhc  street,  with  not 
one  fleck  of  paint  upon  his  body,  was  suddenly  run  down 
by  a  water-cart  and  cut  off  in  the  heyday  of  his  naked- 
ness. This  shook  the  other  to  the  soul;  so  that  I  never 
beheld  a  man  more  earnest  to  be  painted ;  and  on  the  very 
same  evening,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family,  to  ap- 
propriate music,  and  himself  weeping  aloud,  he  received 
three  complete  coats  and  a  touch  of  varnish  on  the  top. 
The  physician  (who  was  himself  affected  even  to  tears) 
protested  he  had  never  done  a  job  so  thorough. 

Some  two  months  afterward,  the  young  man  was  car- 
ried on  a  stretcher  to  the  physician's  house. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened.  "I  was  to  be  set  free  from  all  the  dan- 
gers of  life;  and  here  have  I  been  iTin  down  by  that  self- 
same water-cart,  and  my  leg  is  broken." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  physician.  "This  is  very  sad.  But 
I  perceive  I  must  explain  to  you  the  action  of  my  paint. 
A  broken  bone  is  a  mighty  small  affair  at  the  worst  of 
it ;  and  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  accident  to  which  my  paint 
is  quite  inapplicable.  Sin,  my  dear  young  friend,  sin  is 
the  sole  calamity  that  a  wise  man  should  a])prehcnd;  it 
is  against  sin  that  I  have  fitted  you  out;  and  when  you 
come  to  be  temj)ted,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint!" 

"Oh!"  said  the  young  man,  "I  did  not  understand  that, 
and  it  seems  rather  (lisa])i)()inting.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
all  is  for  the  best;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  set  my  leg." 

"That  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  the  physician;  *i)ut 
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if  your  bearers  will  carry  you  round  the  corner  to  the  sur- 
geon's, I  feel  sure  he  will  afford  relief." 

Some  three  years  later,  the  young  man  came  running  to 
the  physician's  house  in  a  great  perturbation.  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?"  he  cried.  "Here  was  I  to  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin;  and  I  have  just  committed 
forgery,  arson,  and  murder." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  physician.  "This  is  very  serious. 
Off  with  your  clothes  at  once."  And  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  had  stripped,  he  examined  him  from  head  to  foot. 
"No,"  he  cried  with  great  relief,  "there  is  not  a  flake 
broken.  Cheer  up,  my  young  friend,  your  paint  is  as 
good  as  new." 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  young  man,  "and  what  then  can 
be  the  use  of  it?" 

"Why,"  said  the  physician,  "I  perceive  I  must  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  action  of  my  paint.  It  does  not 
exactly  prevent  sin ;  it  extenuates  instead  the  painful  con- 
sequences. It  is  not  so  much  for  this  world  as  for  the 
next;  it  is  not  against  life;  in  short,  it  is  against  death 
that  I  have  fitted  you  out.  And  when  you  come  to  die, 
you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  young  man,  "I  had  not  understood  that, 
and  it  seems  a  little  disappointing.  But  there,  no  doubt 
all  is  for  the  best :  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  help  me  to  undo  the  evil  I  have  brought  on 
innocent  persons." 

"That  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  the  physician;  "but 
if  you  will  go  round  the  corner  to  the  police  office,  I  feel 
sure  it  will  afford  you  relief  to  give  yourself  up." 

Six  weeks  later, the  physician  was  called  to  the  town  jail. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  the  young  man. 
"Here  am  I  literally  crusted  with  j^our  paint;  and  I  have 
broken  my  leg,  and  committed  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar,  and  must  be  hanged  to-morrow;  and  am  in  the 
meanwhile  in  a  fear  so  extreme  that  I  lack  words  to 
picture  it." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  physician.  "This  is  really  amazing. 
Well,  well;  perhaps,  if  you  had  not  been  painted,  you 
would  have  been  more  frightened  still." 
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VIII 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ELD 

SO  SOON  as  the  child  began  to  speak,  the  gyve  was 
riveted;  and  the  boys  and  girls  limped  about  their 
play  like  convicts.  Doubtless  it  was  more  pitiable  to 
see  and  more  painful  to  bear  in  youth ;  but  even  the  grown 
folk,  besides  being  very  unhandy  on  their  feet,  were  often 
sick  with  ulcers. 

About  the  time  when  Jack  was  ten  years  old,  many 
strangers  began  to  journey  through  that  country.  These 
he  beheld  going  lightly  by  on  the  long  roads,  and  the 
thing  amazed  him.  "I  wonder  how  it  comes,"  he  asked, 
*'that  all  these  strangers  are  so  quick  afoot,  and  we  must 
drag  about  our  fetter?" 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  the  catechist,  "do  not 
complain  about  your  fetter,  for  it  is  the  onty  thing  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  None  are  happy,  none  are  good, 
none  are  respectable,  that  are  not  gyved  like  us.  And  I 
must  tell  you,  besides,  it  is  very  dangerous  talk.  If  you 
grumble  of  your  iron,  you  will  have  no  luck;  if  ever  you 
take  it  off,  you  will  be  instantly  smitten  bv  a  thunder- 
bolt." 

"Are  there  no  thunderbolts  for  these  strangers?"  asked 
Jack. 

"Jupiter  is  long-suffering  to  the  benighted,"  returned 
the  catechist. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  could  wisli  I  had  been  less  fortunate," 
said  Jack.  "For  if  I  had  been  born  benighted,  I  might 
now  be  going  free;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  the  iron  is 
inconvenient,  and  the  ulcer  hurts." 

"Ah!"  cried  his  uncle,  "do  not  envy  the  heathen!  Theirs 
is  a  sad  lot!  Ah,  poor  souls,  if  they  but  knew  the  joys 
of  being  fettered!  Poor  souls,  my  heart  yearns  for  them. 
]^nt  the  truth  is  they  are  vile,  odious,  insolent,  ill-con- 
ditioned, stinking  ])nites,  not  truly  liuman — for  what  is 
a  man  without  a  fetter? — and  you  can  not  be  too  particular 

not  to  touch  or  speak  with  then]." 

^  Stv-6-AA 
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After  this  talk,  the  child  would  never  pass  one  of  the 
unfettered  on  the  road  but  what  he  spat  at  him  and  called 
him  names,  which  was  the  practise  of  the  children  in  that 
part. 

It  chanced  one  day,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  went  into 
the  woods,  and  the  ulcer  pained  him.  It  was  a  fair  day, 
with  a  blue  sky;  all  the  birds  were  singing;  but  Jack 
nursed  his  foot.  Presently,  another  song  began;  it 
sounded  like  the  singing  of  a  person,  only  far  more  gay; 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  beating  on  the  earth.  Jack 
put  aside  the  leaves;  and  there  was  a  lad  of  his  own  vil- 
lage, leaping,  and  dancing  and  singing  to  himself  in  a 
green  dell;  and  on  the  grass  beside  him  lay  the  dancer's 
iron. 

"Oh!"  cried  Jack,  "you  have  vour  fetter  off!" 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  tell  your  uncle!"  cried  the  lad. 

"If  you  fear  my  uncle,"  returned  Jack,  "why  do  you 
not  fear  the  thunderbolt?" 

"That  is  only  an  old  wives'  tale,"  said  the  other.  "It 
is  only  told  to  children.  Scores  of  us  come  here  among  the 
woods  and  dance  for  nights  together,  and  are  none  the 
worse." 

This  put  Jack  in  a  thousand  new  thoughts.  He  was  a 
grave  lad;  he  had  no  mind  to  dance  himself;  he  wore  his 
fetter  manfully  and  tended  his  ulcer  without  complaint. 
But  he  loved  the  less  to  be  deceived  or  to  see  others 
cheated.  He  began  to  lie  in  wait  for  heathen  travelers, 
at  covert  parts  of  the  road,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  day, 
so  that  he  might  speak  with  them  unseen;  and  these  were 
greatly  taken  with  tlieir  wayside  questioner,  and  told  him 
things  of  weight.  The  wearing  of  gyves  (they  said)  was 
no  command  of  Jupiter's.  It  was  the  contrivance  of  a 
white-faced  thing,  a  sorcerer,  that  dwelt  in  that  country 
in  the  Wood  of  Eld.  He  was  one  like  Glaucus  that  could 
change  his  shape,  yet  he  could  be  always  told;  for  when 
he  was  crossed,  he  gobbled  like  a  turkey.  He  had  three 
lives;  but  the  third  smiting  would  make  an  end  of  him 
indeed;  and  with  that  his  house  of  sorcery  would  vanish, 
the  gyves  fall,  and  the  villagers  take  hands  and  dance 
like  children. 
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"And  in  your  country?"  Jack  would  ask. 

But  at  this  the  travelers,  with  one  accord,  would  put 
him  off;  until  Jack  began  to  suppose  there  was  no  land 
entirely  happy.  Or,  if  there  were,  it  must  be  one  that  kept 
its  folk  at  home;  which  was  natural  enough. 

But  the  case  of  the  gyves  weighed  upon  him.  The  sight 
of  the  children  limping  stuck  in  his  eyes;  the  groans  of 
such  as  dressed  their  ulcers  haunted  him.  And  it  came 
at  last  in  his  mind  that  he  was  born  to  free  them. 

There  was  in  that  village  a  sword  of  heavenly  forgery, 
beaten  upon  Vulcan's  anvil.  It  was  never  used  but  in  the 
temple,  and  then  the  flat  of  it  only;  and  it  hung  on  a  nail 
by  the  catechist's  chimney.  Early  one  night.  Jack  rose, 
and  took  the  sword,  and  was  gone  out  of  the  house  and 
the  village  in  the  darkness. 

All  night  he  walked  at  a  venture;  and  when  day  came, 
he  met  strangers  going  to  the  fields.  Then  he  asked  after 
the  Wood  of  Eld  and  the  house  of  sorcery;  and  one  said 
north,  and  one  south;  until  Jack  saw  that  they  deceived 
him.  So  then,  when  he  asked  his  way  of  any  man,  he 
showed  the  bright  sword  naked;  and  at  that  the  gyve  on 
the  man's  ankle  rang,  and  answered  in  his  stead;  and  the 
word  was  still  Straight  on.  But  the  man,  when  his  g>^'e 
spoke,  spat  and  struck  at  Jack  and  threw  stones  at  him 
as  he  went  away;  so  that  his  head  was  broken. 

So  he  came  to  that  wood,  and  entered  in,  and  he  was 
aware  of  a  house  in  a  low  place,  where  funguses  grew, 
and  the  trees  met,  and  the  steaming  of  the  marsh  rose 
about  it  like  a  smoke.  It  was  a  fine  house,  and  a  very 
rambling;  some  parts  of  it  were  ancient  like  the  hills,  and 
some  but  of  yesterday,  and  none  finished;  and  all  the 
ends  of  it  were  open,  so  that  you  could  go  in  from  every 
side.  Yet  it  was  in  good  repair,  and  all  the  chimneys 
smoked. 

Jack  went  in  through  the  gable;  and  there  was  one  room 
after  another,  all  bare,  but  all  furnished  in  ])art  so  that  a 
man  could  dwell  there;  and  in  each  there  was  a  fire  burn- 
ing where  a  man  could  warm  himself,  and  a  table  s])read 
where  he  might  eat.  But  Jack  saw  nowhere  any  living 
creature;  only  the  bodies  of  some  stuffed. 
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"This  is  a  hospital  house,"  said  Jack;  *'but  the  ground 
must  be  quagg}^  underneath,  for  at  every  step  the  building 
quakes." 

He  had  gone  some  time  in  the  house,  when  he  began  to 
be  hungry.  Then  he  looked  at  the  food,  and  at  first  he 
was  afraid ;  but  he  bared  the  sword,  and  by  the  shining  of 
the  sword,  it  seemed  the  food  was  honest.  So  he  took  the 
courage  to  sit  down  and  eat,  and  he  was  refreshed  in  mind 
and  body. 

"This  is  strange,"  thought  he,  "that  in  the  house  of 
sorcery  there  should  be  food  so  wholesome." 

As  he  was  yet  eating,  there  came  into  that  room  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  uncle,  and  Jack  was  afraid  because  he  had 
taken  the  sword.  But  his  uncle  was  never  more  kind,  and 
sat  down  to  meat  with  him,  and  praised  him  because  he 
had  taken  the  sword.  Never  had  these  two  been  more 
pleasantly  together,  and  Jack  was  full  of  love  to  the 
man. 

"It  was  very  well  done,"  said  his  uncle,  *'to  take  the 
sword  and  come  yourself  into  the  House  of  Eld;  a  good 
thought  and  a  brave  deed.  But  now  you  are  satisfied;  and 
we  may  go  home  to  dinner  arm  in  arm." 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  Jack.     "I  am  not  satisfied  yet." 

"How!"  cried  his  uncle.  "Are  you  not  warmed  by  the 
fire?    Does  not  this  food  sustain  you?" 

"I  see  the  food  to  be  wholesome,"  said  Jack,  "and  still 
it  is  no  proof  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right 

Now  at  this  the  appearance  of  his  uncle  gobbled  like 
a  turkey. 

"Jupiter!"  cried  Jack,  "is  this  the  sorcerer?" 

His  hand  held  back  and  his  heart  failed  him  for  the  love 
he  bore  his  uncle;  but  he  heaved  up  the  sword  and  smote 
the  appearance  on  the  head;  and  it  cried  out  aloud  with 
the  voice  of  his  uncle;  and  fell  to  the  ground;  and  a  little 
bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  knees  smote  to- 
gether, and  conscience  cried  upon  him;  and  yet  he  was 
strengthened,  and  there  woke  in  his  bones  the  lust  of  that 
enchanter's  blood.     "If  the  gyves  are  to  fall,"  said  he, 
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*'I  must  go  through  with  this,  and  when  I  get  home  I 
shall  find  my  uncle  dancing." 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing.  In  the  way, 
he  met  the  appearance  of  his  father;  and  his  father  was 
incensed,  and  railed  upon  him,  and  called  to  him  upon  his 
duty,  and  bade  him  be  home,  while  there  was  yet  time. 
"For  you  can  still,"  said  he,  "be  home  by  sunset;  and  then 
all  will  be  forgiven." 

"God  knows,"  said  Jack,  "I  fear  your  anger;  but  yet 
your  anger  does  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve 
on  his  right  leg." 

And  at  that  the  appearance  of  his  father  gobbled  like 
a  turkey. 

"Ah,  heaven,"  cried  Jack,  "the  sorcerer  again!" 

The  blood  ran  backward  in  his  body  and  his  joints  re- 
belled against  him  for  the  love  he  bore  his  father;  but  he 
heaved  up  the  sword,  and  plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
appearance;  and  the  appearance  cried  out  aloud  with  the 
voice  of  his  father,  and  fell  to  the  ground;  and  the  little 
bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  soul  was  darkened ; 
but  now  rage  came  to  him.  "I  have  done  what  I  dare 
not  think  upon,"  said  he.  "I  will  go  to  an  end  with  it,  or 
perish.  And  when  I  get  home,  I  pray  God  this  may  be 
a  dream  and  I  may  find  my  father  dancing." 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing  that  had 
escaped;  and  in  the  way  he  met  the  appearance  of  his 
mother,  and  she  wept.  "What  have  you  done?"  she  cried. 
"What  is  this  that  you  have  done?  Oh,  come  liomc  (wliere 
you  may  be  by  bedtime)  ere  you  do  more  ill  to  me  and 
mine;  for  it  is  cnougli  to  smite  my  brotlier  and  your 
father." 

"Dear  mother,  it  is  not  tlicse  that  I  have  smitten,"  said 
Jack;  "it  was  but  the  enchanter  in  their  shape.  iVnd  even 
if  I  had,  it  wouhl  not  prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a 
gyve  on  his  right  leg." 

And  at  this  the  aj)])earance  gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

lie  never  knew  how  he  dicl  that;  but  he  swung  the 
sword  on  the  one  side,  and  clove  the  aj)])(  aranee  througli 
the  midst;  and   it  cried  out  aloud  with   the  voice  of  Iiis 
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mother,  and  fell  to  the  ground;  and  with  the  fall  of  it 
the  house  was  gone  from  over  Jack's  head,  and  he  stood 
alone  in  the  woods,  and  the  gyve  was  loosened  from  his 
leg. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  enchanter  is  now  dead  and  the 
fetter  gone."  But  the  cries  rang  in  his  soul,  and  the  day 
was  like  night  to  him.  "This  has  been  a  sore  business," 
said  he.  "Let  me  get  forth  out  of  the  wood,  and  see  the 
good  that  I  have  done  to  others." 

He  thought  to  leave  the  fetter  where  it  lay,  but  when  he 
turned  to  go,  his  mind  was  otherwise.  So  he  stooped  and 
put  the  gyve  in  his  bosom ;  and  the  rough  iron  galled  him 
as  he  went,  and  his  bosom  bled. 

Now  when  he  was  forth  of  the  wood  upon  the  highway, 
he  met  folk  returning  from  the  field;  and  those  he  met 
had  no  fetter  on  the  right  leg,  but  behold!  they  had  one 
upon  the  left.  Jack  asked  them  what  it  signified;  and 
they  said,  "that  was  the  new  wear,  for  the  old  was  found 
to  be  a  superstition."  Then  he  looked  at  them  nearly; 
and  there  was  a  new  ulcer  on  the  left  ankle,  and  the  old 
one  on  the  right  was  not  yet  healed. 

"Now  may  God  forgive  me!"  cried  Jack,  "I  would  I 
were  well  home." 

And  when  he  was  home,  there  lay  his  uncle  smitten  on 
the  head,  and  his  father  pierced  through  the  heart,  and 
his  mother  cloven  through  the  midst.  And  he  sat  in  the 
lone  house  and  wept  beside  the  bodies. 

MORAL 

Old  is  the  tree  and  the  fruit  good. 
Very  old  and  tliick  the  wood. 
Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout? 
Beware !    the  root  is  wrapped  about 
Your  mother's  heart,  your  father's  bones; 
And  like  the  mandrake  comes  with  groans. 
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IX 

THE   FOUR  REFORMERS 

FOUR  reformers  met  under  a  bramble  bush.     They 
were  all  agreed  the  world  must  be  changed.     "We 
must  abolish  property,"  said  one. 
"We  must  abolish  marriage,"  said  the  second. 
"We  must  abolish  God,"  said  the  third. 
"I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,"  said  the  fourth. 
"Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics,"  said  the 
first.     "The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common 
level." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  second,  "is  to  give  freedom 
to  the  sexes." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  third,  "is  to  find  out  how 
to  do  it." 

'The  first  step,"  said  the  first,  "is  to  abolish  the  Bible." 
'The  first  thing,"  said  the  second,  "is  to  abolish  the 
laws." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  third,  "is  to  abolish  man- 
kind." 

X 

THE  MAN  AND   HIS  FRIEND 

A  MAN  quarreled  with  his  friend. 
"I   have   been   much   deceived   in   you,"   said   the 
L.   man. 
And  the  friend  made  a  face  at  him  and  went  away. 
A  little  after,  they  both  died,  and  came  together  beiore 
tlie  great  wliite  Justice  of  the  Peace.     It  began  to  look 
black  for  the  friend,  but  the  man  for  a  while  had  a  clear 
character  and  was  getting  in  good  s|)irits. 

"I  find  here  some  reeoid  of  a  (|narrel,"  said  the  justice, 
looking  in  liis  notes.     "Which  of  you  was  in  the  wrong T' 
"Tie  was,"  said  the  man.     "lie  spoke  ill  of  me  behind 
my  back." 


HI 
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"Did  he  so?"  said  the  justice.  "And  pray  how  did  he 
speak  about  your  neighbors?" 

"Oh,  he  had  always  a  nasty  tongue,"  said  the  man. 

"And  you  chose  him  for  your  friend?"  cried  the 
justice.  "My  good  fellow,  w^e  have  no  use  here  for 
fools." 

-So  the  man  was  cast  in  the  pit,  and  the  friend  laughed 
out  aloud  in  the  dark  and  remained  to  be  tried  on  other 
charges. 

XI 

THE  EEADER 


a 


I 


NEVER  read   such  an  impious  book,"   said   the 
reader,  throwing  it  on  the  floor. 

"You  need  not  hurt  me,"  said  the  book;  "you 
will  only  get  less  for  me  second  hand,  and  I  did  not  write 
myself." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.  "My  quarrel  is  with 
your  author." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  book,  "you  need  not  buy  his 
rant." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.  "But  I  thought  him 
such  a  cheerful  writer." 

"I  find  him  so,"  said  the  book. 

"You  must  be  differently  made  from  me,"  said  the 
reader. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  fable,"  said  the  book.  "There 
were  two  men  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island;  one  of 
them  made  believe  he  was  at  home,  the  other  ad- 
mitted—" 

"Oh,   I   know  your  kind   of  fable,"  said  the  reader. 
They  both  died." 

And  so  they  did,"  said  the  book.     "No  doubt  of  that. 
And  everybody  else." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.  "Push  it  a  little  further 
for  this  once.    And  when  they  were  all  dead?" 

"They  were  in  God's  hands  the  same  as  before,"  said  the 
book. 
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*'Not  much  toboastof,byyour  account,"  cried  the  reader. 
*'Who  is  impious  now?"  said  the  book. 
And  the  reader  put  him  on  the  fire. 

The  coward  crouches  from  the  rod, 
And  loathes  the  iron  face  of  God. 


XII 

THE   CITIZEN   AND  THE  TRAVELER 


a 


E 


OOK   round  you,"  said   the  citizen.     "This  is  the 
largest  market  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  surely  not,"  said  the  traveler. 
"Well,  perhaps  not  the  largest,"  said  the  citizen,  "but 
much  the  best." 

"You  are  certainly  wrong  there,"  said  the  traveler.     "I 
can  tell  you 

They  buried  the  stranger  at  the  dusk. 


XIII 

THE   DISTINGUISHED    STRANGER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  came  to  this  earth  a  visitor 
from  a  neighboring  planet.  And  he  was  met 
at  the  place  of  his  descent  by  a  great  philosopher, 
who  was  to  show  him  everything. 

First  of  all  they  came  througli  a  wood,  and  the  stranger 
looked  upon  the  trees.     "Whom  have  we  here?"  said  he. 

"These  are  only  vegetables,"  said  the  philosoplicr. 
**They  are  alive,  but  not  at  all  interesting." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  stranger.  "They 
seem  to  have  very  good  manners.     Do  they  never  speak?" 

"They  lack  the  gift,"  said  the  phil()S()])her. 

"Yet  I  think  I  Jiear  them  sing,"  said  the  other. 

"That  is  only  tlie  wind  among  the  leaves,"  said  the 
philos()j)her.  "I  will  explain  to  you  the  theory  of  winds; 
it  is  very  interesting." 
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"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  wish  I  knew  what  they 
are  thinking." 

"They  can  not  think,"  said  the  philosopher. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  the  stranger:  and 
then  laying  his  hand  upon  a  trunk:  "I  like  these  people," 
said  he. 

"They  are  not  people  at  all,"  said  the  philosopher. 
"Come  along." 

Next  they  came  through  a  meadow  where  there  were 
cows.     "These  are  very  dirty  people,"  said  the  stranger. 

"They  are  not  people  at  all,"  said  the  philosopher;  and 
he  explained  what  a  cow  is  in  scientific  words  which  I 
have  forgotten. 

"That  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  the  stranger.  "But  why 
do  they  never  look  up?" 

"Because  they  are  graminivorous,"  said  the  philosopher; 
"and  to  live  upon  grass,  which  is  not  highly  nutritious,  re- 
quires so  close  an  attention  to  business  that  they  have  no 
time  to  think,  or  speak,  or  look  at  the  scenery,  or  keep 
themselves  clean." 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "that  is  one  way  to  live,  no 
doubt.    But  I  prefer  the  people  with  the  green  heads." 

Next  they  came  into  a  city,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
men  and  women.  "These  are  very  odd  people,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"They  are  the  people  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,"  said  the  philosopher. 

"Are  they  indeed?"  said  the  stranger.  "They  scarcely 
look  so." 

XIV 

THE    CAKT-HORSES   AND    THE    SADDLE-HORSE 

TWO  cart-horses,  a  gelding  and  a  mare,  were  brought 
to  Samoa,  and  put  in  the  same  field  with  a  saddle- 
horse  to  run  free  on  the  island.  They  were  rather 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  for  they  saw  he  was  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  supposed  he  would  not  speak  to  them.  Now 
the  saddle-horse  had  never  seen  creatures  so  big.     "These 
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must  be  great  chiefs,"  thought  he,  and  he  approached 
them  civilly.  ''Lady  and  gentleman,"  said  he,  "I  under- 
stand you  are  from  the  colonies.  I  offer  you  my  affec- 
tionate compliments,  and  make  you  heartily  welcome  to 
the  islands." 

The  colonials  looked  at  him  askance,  and  consulted  with 
each  other. 

''Who  can  he  be?"  said  the  gelding. 

"He  seems  suspiciously  civil,"  said  the  mare. 

"I  do  not  think  he  can  be  much  account,"  said  the 
gelding. 

"Depend  upon  it  he  is  only  a  Kanaka,"  said  the  mare. 

Then  they  turned  to  him. 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  said  the  gelding. 

"I  wonder  at  your  impudence,  speaking  to  persons  of 
our  quality !"  cried  the  mare. 

The  saddle-horse  went  away  by  himself.  "I  was  right," 
said  he,  "they  are  great  chiefs." 


XV 

THE  TADPOLE  AND  THE  FROG 


B 


E    ASHAMED    of    yourself,"    said    the    frog. 
"When  I  was  a  tadpole,  I  had  no  tail." 

"Just  what  I  thought!"  said  the  tadpole.  "You 
never  were  a  tadpole." 


XVI 

SOMETHING   IN    IT 

THE  natives  told  him  many  tales.  In  particular, 
they  warned  him  of  tlie  house  of  yellow  reeds  tied 
with  black  sinnet,  how  any  one  who  touched  it  be- 
came instantly  the  prey  of  Akaiinga,  and  was  handed  on 
to  him  by  JNIiru  the  ruddy,  and  hocussed  with  the  kava  of 
the  dead,  and  baked  in  the  ovens  and  eaten  by  the  eaters 
of  the  dead. 

"There  is  nothing  in  it,"  said  the  missionary. 
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There  was  a  bay  upon  that  island,  a  very  fair  bay  to 
look  upon ;  but,  by  the  native  saying,  it  was  death  to  bathe 
there.  "There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said  the  missionary; 
and  he  came  to  the  bay  and  went  swimming.  Presently 
an  eddy  took  him  and  bore  him  toward  the  reef.  "Oho!'* 
thought  the  missionary,  "it  seems  there  is  something  in  it 
after  all."  And  he  swam  the  harder,  but  the  eddy  carried 
him  away.  "I  do  not  care  about  this  eddy,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary; and  even  as  he  said  it  he  was  aware  of  a  house 
raised  on  piles  above  the  sea ;  it  was  built  of  yellow  reeds, 
one  reed  joined  with  another,  and  the  whole  bound  with 
black  sinnet;  a  ladder  led  to  the  door,  and  all  about  the 
house  hung  calabashes.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  house, 
nor  yet  such  calabashes ;  and  the  eddy  set  for  the  ladder. 
"This  is  singular,"  said  the  missionary,  "but  there  can  be 
nothing  in  it."  And  he  laid  hold  of  the  ladder  and  went 
up.  It  was  a  fine  house;  but  there  was  no  man  there;  and 
when  the  missionary  looked  back  he  saw  no  island,  only 
the  heaving  of  the  sea.  "It  is  strange  about  the  island," 
said  the  missionary,  "but  who's  afraid?  my  stories  are  the 
true  ones."  And  he  laid  hold  of  a  calabash,  for  he  was 
one  that  loved  curiosities.  Now  he  had  no  sooner  laid 
hand  upon  the  calabash  than  that  which  he  handled,  and 
that  which  he  saw  and  stood  on,  burst  like  a  bubble  and 
was  gone ;  and  night  closed  upon  him,  and  the  waters,  and 
the  meshes  of  the  net;  and  he  wallowed  there  like  a  fish. 

"A  body  would  think  there  was  something  in  this,"  said 
the  missionary.  "But  if  these  tales  are  true,  I  wonder 
what  about  my  tales!" 

Now  the  flaming  of  Akaanga's  torch  drew  near  in  the 
night;  and  the  misshapen  hands  groped  in  the  meshes  of 
the  net ;  and  they  took  the  missionary  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb,  and  bore  him  dripping  in  the  night  and 
silence  to  the  place  of  the  ovens  of  INIiru.  And  there  was 
jNIiru,  ruddy  in  the  glow  of  the  ovens;  and  there  sat  her 
four  daughters  and  made  the  kava  of  the  dead ;  and  there 
sat  the  comers  out  of  the  islands  of  the  living  dripping 
and  lamenting. 

This  was  a  dread  place  to  reacli  for  any  of  the  sons  of 
men.    But  of  all  who  ever  came  there,  the  missionary  was 
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the  most  concerned ;  and  to  make  things  worse  the  person 
next  him  was  a  convert  of  his  own. 

"Aha,"  said  the  convert,  "so  you  are  here  like  your 
neighbors?    And  how  about  all  your  stories?" 

"It  seems,"  said  the  missionary  with  bursting  tears, 
"that  there  was  nothing  in  them." 

By  this  the  kava  of  the  dead  was  ready  and  the 
daughters  of  Miru  began  to  intone  in  the  old  manner  of 
singing.  "Gone  are  the  green  islands  and  the  bright  sea, 
the  sun  and  the  m.oon  and  the  forty  million  stars,  and  life 
and  love  and  hope.  Henceforth  is  no  more,  only  to  sit  in 
the  night  and  silence,  and  see  your  friends  devoured;  for 
life  is  a  deceit  and  the  bandage  is  taken  from  your  eyes.'* 

Now  when  the  singing  was  done,  one  of  the  daughters 
came  with  a  bowl.  Desire  of  that  kava  rose  in  the  mis- 
sionary's bosom;  he  lusted  for  it  like  a  swimmer  for  the 
land,  or  a  bridegroom  for  his  bride;  and  he  reached  out 
his  hand,  and  took  the  bowl,  and  would  have  drunk.  And 
then  he  remembered  and  put  it  back. 

"Drink!"  sang  the  daughters  of  Miru.  "There  is  no 
kava  like  the  kava  of  the  dead,  and  to  drink  of  it  once  is 
the  reward  of  living." 

"I  thank  you.  It  smells  excellent,"  said  the  missionary. 
"But  I  am  a  blue-ribbon  man  myself;  and  though  I  am 
aware  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  even  in  our  own 
confession,  I  have  always  held  kava  to  be  excluded." 

"What!"  cried  the  convert.  "Are  you  going  to  respect 
a  taboo  at  a  time  like  this?  And  you  were  always  so  op- 
posed to  taboos  when  you  were  alive!" 

"To  other  people's,"  said  the  missionary.  "Never  to 
my  own." 

"But  yours  have  all  proved  wrong,"  said  the  con- 
vert. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  the  missionary,  "and  I  can't  help 
that.     No  reason  why  I  should  break  my  word." 

"I  never  heard  the  like  of  this!'  cried  the  daughter  of 
Mini.     "Pray,  what  do  you  expect  to  gain?" 

"This  is  not  the  ])()int,"  said  the  missionary.  "I  took 
this  pledge  for  others,  I  am  not  going  to  break  it  for 
myself." 
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The  daughter  of  Miru  was  puzzled;  she  came  and  told 
her  mother,  and  JNIiru  was  vexed;  and  they  went  and 
told  Akaiinga. 

'T  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this,"  said  Akaanga; 
and  he  came  and  reasoned  with  the  missionary. 

"But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,"  said  the 
missionary;   "and  your  ovens  can  not  alter  that." 

"Give  the  kava  to  the  rest,"  said  Akaanga  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  JNIiru.  "I  must  get  rid  of  this  sea-lawyer  instantly, 
or  worse  will  come  of  it." 

The  next  moment  the  missionary  came  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  and  there  before  him  were  the  palm  trees  of  the 
island.  He  swam  to  the  shore  gladly,  and  landed.  JNIuch 
matter  of  thought  was  in  that  missionary's  mind. 

"I  seem  to  have  been  misinformed  upon  some  points," 
said  he.  "Perhaps  there  is  not  much  in  it  as  I  supposed; 
but  there  is  something  in  it  after  all.  Let  me  be  glad  of 
that." 

And  he  rang  the  bell  for  service. 

MORAL 

The  sticks  break,  the  stones  crumble, 
The  eternal  altars  tilt  and  tumble. 
Sanctions  and  tales  dislimn  like  mist 
About  the  amazed  evangelist. 
He  stands  unshook  from  age  to  youth 
Upon  one  pin-point  of  the  truth. 

XVII 

FAITH,  HALF-FAITH,  AND  NO  FAITH  AT  ALL 

IN  THE  ancient  days  there  went  three  men  upon  pil- 
grimage;   one  was  a  priest,  and  one  was  a  virtuous 
person,  and  the  third  was  an  old  rover  with  his  ax. 
As  they  went,  the  priest  spoke  about  the  grounds  of 
faith. 

"We  find  the  proofs  of  our  religion  in  the  works  of 
nature,"  said  he,  and  beat  his  breast. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  virtuous  person. 

"The  peacock  has  a  scrannel  voice,"  said  the  priest,  "as 
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has  been  laid  down  always  in  our  books.  How  cheering!" 
he  cried,  in  a  voice  like  one  that  wept.   "How  comforting!" 

"I  require  no  such  proofs,"  said  the  virtuous  person. 

*'Then  you  have  no  reasonable  faith,"  said  the  priest. 

*'Great  is  the  right,  and  shall  prevail!"  cried  the  virtuous 
person.  ''There  is  loyalty  in  my  soul;  be  sure,  there  is 
loyalty  in  the  mind  of  Odin." 

''These  are  but  playings  upon  words,"  returned  the 
priest.  "A  sackful  of  such  trash  is  nothing  to  the  pea- 
cock." 

Just  then  they  passed  a  country  farm  where  there  was 
a  peacock  seated  on  a  rail,  and  the  bird  opened  its  mouth 
and  sang  with  the  voice  of  a  nightingale. 

"Where  are  you  now?"  asked  the  virtuous  person. 
"And  yet  this  shakes  not  me!  Great  is  the  truth  and  shall 
prevail!" 

"The  devil  fly  away  with  that  peacock!"  said  the  priest; 
and  he  was  downcast  for  a  mile  or  two. 

But  presently  they  came  to  a  shrine,  where  a  Fakeer 
performed  miracles. 

"Ah!"  said  the  priest,  "here  are  the  true  grounds  of 
faith.  The  peacock  was  but  an  adminicle.  This  is  the 
base  of  our  religion."  And  he  beat  upon  his  breast  and 
groaned  like  one  with  colic. 

"Now  to  me,"  said  the  virtuous  person,  "all  this  is  as 
little  to  the  purpose  as  the  peacock.  I  believe  because  I 
see  the  right  is  great  and  must  prevail ;  and  this  Fakeer 
might  carry  on  with  his  conjuring  tricks  till  doomsday, 
and  it  would  not  y)lay  bluff  upon  a  man  like  me." 

Now  at  this  the  Fakeer  was  so  much  incensed  that  his 
hand  trembled;  and  lo!  in  the  midst  of  a  miracle  the  cards 
fell  from  uy)  his  sleeve. 

"Where  are  yon  now?"  asked  the  virtuous  ])erson. 
"And  yet  it  shakes  not  me!" 

"The  devil  fly  away  with  the  I'akecr!''  cried  the  priestj 
"I  really  do  not  see  the  good  of  going  on  with  this  ])il- 
grimage." 

"Cheer  up!"  cried  the  virtuous  person.  "Great  is  the 
riglit  and  shall  prevail!" 

"If  yon  are  quite  sure  it  will  prevail?''  says  the  ])ricst. 
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"I  pledge  my  word  for  that,"  said  the  virtuous  person. 

So  the  other  began  to  go  on  again  with  a  better  heart. 

At  last  one  came  running,  and  told  them  all  was  lost: 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  besieged  the  Heavenly 
Mansions,  that  Odin  was  to  die,  and  evil  triumph. 

"I  have  been  grossly  deceived,"  cried  the  virtuous 
person. 

"All  is  lost  now,"  said  the  priest. 

*'I  w^onder  if  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  up  with  the  devil?" 
said  the  virtuous  person. 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  priest.  "And  at  any  rate  we 
can  but  try.  But  what  are  you  doing  with  your  ax?" 
says  he  to  the  rover. 

"I  am  oif  to  die  with  Odin,"  said  the  rover. 

XVIII 

THE   TOUCHSTONE 

THE  King  was  a  man  that  stood  well  before  the 
world,  his  smile  was  sweet  as  clover,  but  his  soul 
withinsides  was  as  little  as  a  pea.  He  had  two 
sons;  and  the  younger  son  was  a  boy  after  his  heart,  but 
the  elder  was  one  whom  he  feared.  It  befell  one  morning 
that  the  drum  sounded  in  the  dun  before  it  was  yet  day; 
and  the  King  rode  with  his  two  sons,  and  a  brave  array 
behind  them.  Thev  rode  two  hours,  and  came  to  the  foot 
of  a  brown  mountain  that  was  very  steep. 

"Where  do  we  ride?"  said  the  elder  son. 

"Across  this  brown  mountain,"  said  the  King,  and 
smiled  to  himself. 

"JNIy  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,"  said  the  younger 
son. 

And  they  rode  two  hours  more,  and  came  to  the  sides 
of  a  black  river  that  was  wondrous  deep. 
,"And  where  do  we  ride?"  asked  the  elder  son. 

"Over  this  black  river,"  said  the  King,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

"My  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,"  said  the  younger 
son. 
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And  they  rode  all  that  day,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
sunsetting  came  to  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  was  a  great  dun. 

"It  is  here  we  ride,"  said  the  King,  "to  a  King's  house, 
and  a  priest's,  and  a  house  where  you  will  learn  much." 

At  the  gates  of  the  dun,  the  King  who  was  a  priest  met 
them,  and  he  was  a  grave  man,  and  beside  him  stood  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  as  fair  as  the  morn,  and  one  that 
smiled  and  looked  down. 

"These  are  my  two  sons,"  said  the  first  King. 

"And  here  is  my  daughter,"  said  the  King  who  was  a 
priest. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  fine  maid,"  said  the  first  King, 
"and  I  like  her  manner  of  smiling." 

"They  are  wonderful  well-grown  lads,"  said  the  second, 
"and  I  like  their  gravity." 

And  then  the  two  Kings  looked  at  each  other,  and  said, 
"The  thing  may  come  about." 

And  in  the  mean  while  the  two  lads  looked  upon  the 
maid,  and  the  one  grew  pale  and  the  other  red;  and  the 
maid  looked  upon  the  ground  smiling. 

"Plere  is  the  maid  that  I  shall  marrv,"  said  the  elder. 
"For  I  think  she  smiled  upon  me." 

I^ut  the  younger  plucked  his  father  by  the  sleeve. 
"Father,"  said  he,  "a  word  in  your  ear.  If  I  find  favor 
in  your  sight,  might  not  I  wed  this  maid,  for  I  think  she 
smiles  upon  me?" 

"A  word  in  yours,"  said  the  King  his  father.  "Waiting 
is  good  hunting,  and  when  the  teeth  are  shut  tlie  tongue 
is  at  home." 

Now  thev  were  come  into  the  dun,  and  feasted:  and  this 
was  a  great  house,  so  tliat  the  lads  were  astonished;  and 
the  King  tliat  was  a  ])riest  sat  at  tlie  end  of  tlic  l)oard  and 
was  siknt,  so  that  tlic  lads  were  filled  with  reverence:  and 
the  maid  served  them  smiling  with  downcast  eyes,  so  that 
their  hearts  were  enlarged. 

Before  it  was  day  the  elder  son  arose,  and  he  found  the 
maid  at  her  weaving,  for  she  was  a  diligent  girl.  "Maid," 
(juoth  he,  "I  would  fain  marry  you." 

"You  must  speak  with  my  fatlier,"  said  she,  and  she 
looked  upon  the  ground  smiling,  and  became  like  the  rose. 

Stv-6-I>B 
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"Her  heart  is  with  me,"  said  the  elder  son,  and  he  went 
down  to  the  lake  and  sang. 

A  little  after  came  the  younger  son.  *'Maid,"  quoth  he, 
*'if  our  fathers  were  agreed,  I  would  like  well  to  marry  you." 

"You  can  speak  to  my  father,"  said  she,  and  looked 
upon  the  ground  and  smiled  and  grew  like  the  rose. 

"She  is  a  dutiful  daughter,"  said  the  younger  son,  "she 
will  make  an  obedient  wife."  And  then  he  thought,  "What 
shall  I  do?"  and  he  remembered  the  King  her  father  was 
a  priest ;  so  he  went  into  the  temple  and  sacrificed  a  weasel 
and  a  hare. 

Presently  the  news  got  about ;  and  the  two  lads  and  the 
first  King  were  called  into  the  presence  of  the  King  who 
was  a  priest,  where  he  sat  upon  the  high  seat. 

"Little  I  reck  of  gear,"  said  the  King  who  was  a  priest, 
"and  little  of  power.  For  we  live  here  among  the  shadows 
of  things,  and  the  heart  is  sick  of  seeing  them.  And  we 
stay  here  in  the  wind  like  raiment  drying,  and  the  heart  is 
weary  of  the  wind.  But  one  thing  I  love,  and  that  is 
truth;  and  for  one  thing  will  I  give  my  daughter,  and 
that  is  the  trial  stone.  For  in  the  light  of  that  stone  the 
seeming  goes,  and  the  being  shows,  and  all  things  besides 
are  wortliless.  Therefore,  lads,  if  ye  would  wed  my 
daughter,  out  foot,  and  bring  me  the  stone  of  touch,  for 
that  is  the  price  of  her." 

"A  word  in  your  ear,"  said  the  younger  son  to  his 
father.     "I  think  Ave  do  very  well  without  this  stone." 

"A  word  in  yours,"  said  his  father.  "I  am  of  your  way 
of  thinking ;  but  when  the  teeth  are  shut  the  tongue  is  at 
home."    And  he  smiled  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest. 

But  the  elder  son  got  to  his  feet,  and  called  the  King 
that  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  father.  "For  whether  I 
marry  the  maid  or  no,  I  will  call  you  by  that  word  for  the 
love  of  your  wisdom ;  and  even  now  I  will  ride  forth  and 
search  the  world  for  the  stone  of  touch."  So  he  said  fare- 
well and  rode  into  the  world. 

"I  think  I  will  go,  too,"  said  the  younger  son,  "if  I  can 
have  your  leave.    For  my  heart  goes  out  to  tlie  maid." 

**You  will  ride  home  with  me,"  said  his  father. 

So  they  rode  home,  and  when  they  came  to  the  dun,  the 
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King  had  his  son  into  his  treasury.  ''Here,"  said  he,  "is 
the  touchstone  which  shows  truth;  for  there  is  no  truth 
but  plain  truth;  and  if  you  will  look  in  this,  you  will  see 
yourself  as  you  are." 

And  the  younger  son  looked  in  it,  and  saw  his  face  as  it 
were  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth,  and  he  was  wxll  enough 
pleased ;   for  the  thing  was  a  piece  of  mirror. 

"Here  is  no  such  great  thing  to  make  a  work  about," 
said  he;  "but  if  it  will  get  me  the  maid,  I  shall  never  com- 
plain. But  what  a  fool  is  my  brother  to  ride  into  the 
world,  and  the  thing  all  the  while  at  home." 

So  they  rode  back  to  the  other  dun,  and  showed  the 
mirror  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest;  and  when  he  had 
looked  in  it,  and  seen  himself  like  a  King,  and  his  house 
like  a  King's  house,  and  all  things  like  themselves,  he  cried 
out  and  blessed  God.  "For  now  I  know,"  sai'd  he,  "there 
is  no  truth  but  the  plain  truth;  and  I  am  a  King  indeed, 
although  my  heart  misgave  me."  And  he  pulled  down  his 
temple,  and  built  a  new  one;  and  then  the  younger  son 
was  married  to  the  maid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elder  son  rode  into  the  world  to 
find  the  touchstone  of  the  trial  of  truth ;  and  whenever  he 
came  to  a  place  of  habitation  he  would  ask  the  men  if  they 
had  heard  of  it.  And  in  every  place  the  men  answered: 
"Not  only  have  we  heard  of  it,  but  we,  alone  of  all  men, 
possess  the  thing  itself,  and  it  hangs  in  the  side  of  our 
chimney  to  this  day."  Then  would  the  elder  son  be  glad, 
and  beg  for  a  sight  of  it.  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  mirror,  that  showed  the  seeming  of  things,  and 
then  he  would  say,  "This  can  never  be,  for  there  should  be 
more  than  seeming."  And  sometimes  it  would  be  a  lump 
of  coal,  which  showed  nothing;  and  then  he  would  say, 
"This  can  never  be,  for  at  least  there  is  the  seeming."  i\nd 
sometimes  it  would  be  a  touchstone  indeed,  beautiful  in 
hue,  adorned  with  polishing,  the  light  inha])iting  its  sides; 
and  when  he  founcl  this,  he  would  beg  the  thing,  and  the 
persons  of  that  ])lace  would  give  it  him,  i'or  all  men  were 
very  generous  of  that  gift;  so  that  at  the  last  he  had  his 
wallet  full  of  them,  and  they  chinked  together  when  he 
rode;  and  when  he  halted  by  the  side  of  the  wav  he  would 
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take  them  out  and  try  them,  till  his  head  turned  like  the 
sails  upon  a  windmill. 

*'A  murrain  upon  this  business!"  said  the  elder  son,  "for 
I  perceive  no  end  to  it.  Here  I  have  the  red,  and  here 
the  blue  and  the  green;  and  to  me  they  seem  all  excellent, 
and  yet  shame  each  other.  A  murrain  on  the  trade !  If  it 
were  not  for  the  King  that  is  a  priest  and  whom  I  have 
called  mv  father,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fair  maid  of 
the  dun  that  makes  my  mouth  to  sing  and  my  heart  en- 
large, I  would  even  tumble  them  all  into  the  salt  sea,  and 
go  home  and  be  a  King  like  other  folk." 

But  he  was  like  the  hunter  that  has  seen  a  stag  upon  a 
mountain,  so  that  the  night  may  fall,  and  the  fire  be 
kindled  and  the  lights  shine  in  his  house,  but  desire  of  that 
stag  is  single  in  his  bosom. 

Now  after  many  years  the  elder  son  come  upon  the  sides 
of  the  salt  sea ;  and  it  was  night,  and  a  savage  place,  and 
the  clamor  of  the  sea  was  loud.  There  he  was  aware  of  a 
house,  and  a  man  that  sat  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
for  he  had  no  fire.  Now  the  elder  son  came  in  to  him,  and 
the  man  gave  him  water  to  drink,  for  he  had  no  bread ;  and 
wagged  his  head  when  he  was  spoken  to,  for  he  had  no 
words. 

"Have  you  the  touchstone  of  truth?"  asked  the  elder 
son;  and  when  the  man  had  wagged  his  head,  "I  might 
have  known  that,"  cried  the  elder  son,  "I  have  here  a  wal- 
let full  of  them!"  And  with  that  he  laughed,  although 
his  heart  was  weary. 

And  with  that  the  man  laughed  too,  and  with  the  fuff 
of  his  laughter  the  candle  went  out. 

"Sleep,"  said  the  man,  "for  now  I  think  you  have  come 
far  enough;  and  your  quest  is  ended,  and  my  candle  is  out." 

Now  when  the  morning  came,  the  man  gave  him  a  clear 
pebble  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  no  beauty  and  no  color,  and 
the  elder  son  looked  upon  it  scornfully  and  shook  his  head, 
and  he  went  away,  for  it  seemed  a  small  affair  to  him. 

All  that  day  he  rode,  and  his  mind  was  quiet,  and  the 
desire  of  the  chase  allayed.  "How  if  this  poor  pebble  be 
the  touchstone,  after  all?"  said  he;  and  he  got  down  from 
his  horse,  and  emptied  forth  his  wallet  by  the  side  of  the 
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way.  Now,  in  the  light  of  each  other,  all  the  touchstones 
lost  their  hue  and  fire  and  withered  like  stars  at  morning ; 
but  in  the  light  of  the  pebble  their  beauty  remained,  only 
the  pebble  was  the  most  bright.  And  the  elder  son  smote 
upon  his  brow.  "How  if  this  be  the  truth?"  he  cried, 
"that  all  are  a  little  true?"  And  he  took  the  pebble,  and 
turned  its  light  upon  the  heavens,  and  they  deepened  above 
him  like  the  pit ;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  hills,  and  the  hills 
were  cold  and  rugged,  but  life  ran  in  their  sides  so  that 
his  own  life  bounded;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  dust,  and 
he  beheld  the  dust  with  joy  and  terror;  and  he  turned  it 
on  himself,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed. 

"Now  thanks  be  to  God,"  said  the  elder  son,  "I  have 
found  the  touchstone;  and  now  I  may  turn  my  reins,  and 
ride  home  to  the  King  and  to  the  maid  of  the  dun  that 
makes  my  mouth  to  sing  and  my  heart  enlarge." 

Now  when  he  came  to  the  dun,  he  saw  children  playing 
by  the  gate  where  the  King  had  met  him  in  the  old  days ; 
and  this  stayed  his  pleasure,  for  he  thought  in  his  heart, 
"It  is  here  my  children  should  be  playing."  And  when  he 
came  into  the  hall,  there  was  his  brother  on  the  high  seat 
and  the  maid  beside  him;  and  at  that  his  anger  rose,  for 
he  thought  in  his  heart,  "It  is  I  that  should  be  sitting  there, 
and  the  maid  beside  me." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  his  brother.  "And  what  make  you 
in  the  dun?" 

"I  am  your  elder  brother,"  he  replied.  "And  I  am  come 
to  marry  the  maid,  for  I  have  brought  the  touchstone  of 
truth."  ' 

Then  the  younger  ])rother  laughed  aloud.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "I  found  the  touchstone  years  ago,  and  married  the 
maid,  and  there  arc  our  cliildrcn  ])laying  at  the  gate." 

Now  at  this  the  elder  broliicr  grew  as  gray  as  the  dawn. 
"I  pray  you  have  dealt  justly,"  said  he,  "for  I  perceive 
my  life  is  lost." 

"Justly?"  quoth  the  younger  l)rother.  "It  becomes  you 
ill,  that  are  a  restless  man  and  a  runagate,  to  doubt  my 
justice  or  the  King  my  father's  that  are  sedentary  folk 
and  known  in  the  laFid." 

"Nay,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "you  have  all  else,  have 
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patience  also;  and  suffer  me  to  say  the  world  is  full  of 
touchstones,  and  it  appears  not  easily  which  is  true." 

"I  have  no  shame  of  mine,"  said  the  younger  brother. 
"There  it  is,  and  look  in  it." 

So  the  elder  brother  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  he  was 
sore  amazed;  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  was 
white  upon  his  head;  and  he  sat  down  in  the  hall  and 
wept  aloud. 

"Now,"  said  the  younger  brother,  "see  what  a  fool's 
part  you  have  played,  that  ran  over  all  the  world  to  seek 
what  was  h^ing  in  our  father's  treasury,  and  came  back  an 
old  carle  for  the  dogs  to  bark  at,  and  without  chick  or 
child.  And  I  that  was  dutiful  and  wise  sit  here  crowned 
with  virtues  and  pleasures,  and  happy  in  the  light  of  my 
hearth." 

"JNIethinks  you  have  a  cruel  tongue,"  said  the  elder 
brother;  and  he  pulled  out  the  clear  pebble  and  turned  its 
light  on  his  brother;  and  behold  the  man  was  lying,  his 
soul  was  shrunk  into  the  smallness  of  a  pea,  and  his  heart 
was  a  bag  of  little  fears  like  scorpions,  and  love  was  dead 
in  his  bosom.  And  at  that  the  elder  brother  cried  out 
aloud,  and  turned  the  light  of  the  pebble  on  the  maid,  and 
lo!  she  was  but  a  mask  of  a  woman,  and  withinsides  she 
was  quite  dead,  and  she  smiled  as  a  clock  ticks  and  knew 
not  wherefore. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "I  perceive  there  is 
both  good  and  bad.  So  fare  ye  all  as  well  as  ye  may  in 
the  dun ;  but  I  will  go  forth  into  the  world  ^vi\h  my  pebble 
in  my  pocket." 

XIX 

THE    POOH    THING 

THERE  was  a  man  in  the  islands  who  fished  for 
his  bare  bellyful,  and  took  his  life  in  his  hands  to 
go  forth  upon  the  sea  between  four  planks.  But 
though  he  had  much  ado,  he  was  merry  of  heart ;  and  the 
gulls  heard  him  laugh  when  the  spra}^  wet  him.  And 
though  he  had  little  lore,  he  was  sound  of  spirit ;  and  when 
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the  fish  came  to  his  hook  in  the  midwaters,  he  blessed  God 
without  weighing.  He  was  bitter  poor  in  goods  and  bitter 
ugly  of  countenance,  and  he  had  no  wife. 

It  fell  in  the  time  of  the  fishing,  that  the  man  awoke  in 
his  house  about  the  midst  of  the  afternoon.  The  fire 
burned  in  the  midst,  and  the  smoke  went  up  and  the  sun 
came  down  by  the  chimney.  And  the  man  was  aware  of 
the  likeness  of  one  that  warmed  his  hands  at  the  red 
peats. 

"I  greet  you,"  said  the  man,  "in  the  name  of  God." 

"I  greet  you,"  said  he  that  warmed  his  hands,  "but  not 
in  the  name  of  God,  for  I  am  none  of  His;  nor  in  the 
name  of  Hell,  for  I  am  not  of  Hell.  For  I  am  but  a 
bloodless  thing,  less  than  wind  and  lighter  than  a  sound, 
and  the  wind  goes  through  me  like  a  net,  and  I  am  broken 
by  a  sound  and  shaken  by  the  cold." 

"Be  plain  with  me,"  said  the  man,  "and  tell  me  your 
name  and  of  your  nature." 

"My  name,"  quoth  the  other,  "is  not  yet  named,  and 
my  nature  not  yet  sure.  For  I  am  part  of  a  man;  and  I 
was  a  part  of  your  fathers,  and  went  out  to  fish  and  fight 
with  them  in  the  ancient  days.  But  now  is  my  turn  not 
vet  come;  and  I  wait  until  you  have  a  wife,  and  then  shall 
I  be  in  your  son,  and  a  brave  part  of  him,  rejoicing  man- 
fully to  launch  the  boat  into  the  surf,  skilful  to  direct 
the  helm,  and  a  man  of  might  where  the  ring  closes  and 
the  blows  are  going." 

"This  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  hear,"  said  the  man;  "and 
if  you  are  indeed  to  be  my  son,  I  fear  it  will  go  ill  with 
you;  for  I  am  bitter  poor  in  goods  and  ])itter  ugly  in  face, 
and  I  shall  never  get  me  a  wife  if  I  live  to  the  age  of 
eagles." 

"All  this  have  I  come  to  remedy,  my  Father,"  said  the 
Poor  Thing;  "for  we  must  go  this  night  to  the  little  isle 
of  sheep,  where  our  fathers  lie  in  the  deadcairu,  and  to- 
morrow to  the  Karl's  Hall,  and  there  shall  yon  find  a  wife 
by  my  providing." 

So  the  man  rose  and  ])ut  forth  his  boat  at  the  time  of 
the  simsctting;  and  the  Poor  'I'hing  sat  in  the  prow,  and 
the  spray  blew  thi'ongh  his  bones  like  snow,  and  the  wind 
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whistled  in  his  teeth,  and  the  boat  dipped  not  with  the 
weight  of  him. 

*'I  am  fearful  to  see  you,  my  son,"  said  the  man.  *Tor 
methinks  you  are  no  thing  of  God." 

"It  is  only  the  wind  that  whistles  in  my  teeth,"  said  the 
Poor  Thing,  "and  there  is  no  life  in  me  to  keep  it  out." 

So  they  came  to  the  httle  isle  of  sheep,  where  the  surf 
burst  all  about  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  all 
green  with  bracken,  and  all  wet  with  dew,  and  the  moon 
enlightened  it.  They  ran  the  boat  into  a  cove,  and  set 
foot  to  land;  and  the  man  came  heavily  behind  among 
the  rocks  in  the  deepness  of  the  bracken,  but  the  Poor 
Thing  went  before  him  like  a  smoke  in  the  light  of  the 
moon.  So  they  came  to  the  deadcairn,  and  they  laid  their 
ears  to  the  stones;  and  the  dead  complained  withinsides 
like  a  swarm  of  bees:  "Time  was  that  marrow  was  in  our 
bones,  and  strength  in  our  sinews;  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  head  were  clothed  upon  with  acts  and  the  words  of 
men.  But  now  are  we  broken  in  sunder,  and  the  bonds  of 
our  bones  are  loosed,  and  our  thoughts  lie  in  the  dust." 

"Then,"  said  the  Poor  Thing:  "Charge  them  that  they 
give  you  the  virtue  they  w^ithheld." 

And  the  man  said:  "Bones  of  my  fathers,  greeting! 
for  I  am  sprung  of  your  loins.  And  now  behold  I  break 
open  the  piled  stones  of  your  cairn,  and  I  let  in  the  noon 
between  your  ribs.  Count  it  well  done,  for  it  was  to  be; 
and  give  me  w^hat  I  come  seeking  in  the  name  of  blood 
and  in  the  name  of  God." 

And  the  spirit  of  the  dead  stirred  in  the  cairn  like  ants; 
and  they  spoke:  "You  have  broken  the  roof  of  our  cairn 
and  let  in  the  noon  between  our  ribs;  and  you  have  the 
strength  of  the  still-living.  But  what  virtue  have  we? 
what  power?  or  what  jewel  here  in  the  dust  with  us,  that 
any  living  man  should  covet  or  receive  it?  for  we  are  less 
tlian  nothing.  But  we  tell  you  one  thing,  speaking  with 
many  voices  like  bees,  that  the  way  is  plain  before  all  like 
the  grooves  of  launching:  So  forth  into  life  and  fear 
not,  for  so  did  we  all  in  the  ancient  ages."  And  their 
voices  passed  away  like  an  eddy  in  a  river. 

"Now,"  said  the  Poor  Thing,  "they  have  told  you  a  les- 
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son,  but  make  them  give  you  a  gift.  Stoop  your  hand 
among  the  bones  without  drawback,  and  you  shall  find 
their  treasure.'* 

So  the  man  stooped  his  hand,  and  the  dead  laid  hold 
upon  it  many  and  faint  like  ants;  but  he  shook  them  off, 
and  behold  what  he  brought  up  in  his  hand  was  the  shoe 
of  a  horse,  and  it  was  rusty. 

*'It  is  a  thing  of  no  price,"  quoth  the  man,  "for  it  is 
rusty." 

"We  shall  see  that,"  said  the  Poor  Thing;  ''for  in  my 
thought  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  what  our  fathers  did,  and 
to  keep  what  they  kept  without  question.  And  in  my 
thought  one  thing  is  as  good  as  another  in  this  world;  and 
a  shoe  of  a  horse  will  do." 

Now  they  got  into  their  boat  with  the  horseshoe,  and 
when  the  dawn  was  come  they  were  aware  of  the  smoke 
of  the  Earl's  town  and  the  bells  of  the  Kirk  that  beat. 
So  they  set  foot  to  shore;  and  the  man  went  up  to  the 
market  among  the  fishers  over  against  the  palace  and  the 
Kirk;  and  he  was  bitter  poor  and  bitter  ugly,  and  he  had 
never  a  fish  to  sell,  but  only  a  shoe  of  a  horse  in  his  creel, 
and  it  rusty. 

"Now,"  said  the  Poor  Thing,  "do  so  and  so,  and  you 
shall  find  a  wife  and  I  a  mother." 

It  befell  that  the  Earl's  daughter  came  forth  to  go 
into  the  Kirk  upon  her  prayers,  and  when  she  saw  the 
poor  man  stand  in  the  market  with  only  the  shoe  of  a 
horse,  and  it  rusty,  it  came  in  her  mind  it  should  be  a 
thing  of  price. 

"What  is  that?"  quoth  she. 

"It  is  a  slioe  of  a  horse,"  said  the  man. 

"And  what  is  the  use  of  it?"  quoth  tlie  Earl's 
daughter. 

"It  is  for  no  use,"  said  the  man. 

"I  may  not  believe  that,"  said  she;  "else  why  should 
you  carry  it?" 

"I  do  so,"  said  lie,  "because  it  was  so  my  fathers  did 
in  the  ancient  ages;  and  I  have  neither  a  better  reason 
nor  a  worse." 

Now  the  Earl's  daughter  could  not  iind  it  in  her  mind 
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to  believe  him.  "Come,"  quoth  she,  "sell  me  this,  for  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  thing  of  price." 

"Nay,"  said  the  man,  "the  thing  is  not  for  sale." 

"What?"  cried  the  Earl's  daughter.  "Then  what  make 
you  here  in  the  town's  market,  with  the  thing  in  your 
creel  and  nought  beside?" 

"I  sit  here,"  says  the  man,  "to  get  me  a  wife." 

"There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  these  answers,"  thought 
the  Earl's  daughter;  "and  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
weep." 

By  came  the  Earl  upon  that;  and  she  called  him  and 
told  him  all.  And  when  he  had  heard,  he  was  of  his 
daughter's  mind  that  this  should  be  a  thing  of  virtue ;  and 
charged  the  man  to  set  a  price  upon  the  thing  or  else  be 
hanged  upon  the  gallows,  and  that  was  near  at  hand  so 
that  the  man  could  see  it. 

"The  way  of  life  is  straight  like  the  grooves  of  launch- 
ing," quoth  the  man.  "And  if  I  am  to  be  hanged  let  me 
be  hanged." 

"Why!"  cried  the  Earl,  "will  you  set  your  neck  against 
a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty?" 

"In  my  thought,"  said  the  man,  "one  thing  is  as  good 
as  another  in  this  world;  and  a  shoe  of  a  horse  will  do." 

"This  can  never  be,"  thought  the  Earl,  and  he  stood 
and  looked  upon  the  man,  and  bit  his  beard. 

And  the  man  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  "It  was 
so  my  fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages,"  quoth  he  to  the 
Earl,  "and  I  have  neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse." 

"There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  this,"  thought  the  Earl, 
"and  I  must  be  growing  old."  So  he  had  his  daughter 
on  one  side,  and  says  he:  "JNIany  suitors  have  you  denied, 
my  child.  But  here  is  a  very  strange  matter  that  a  man 
should  cling  so  to  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty;  and 
that  he  should  offer  it  like  a  thing  on  sale,  and  yet  not 
sell  it;  and  that  he  should  sit  there  seeking  a  wife.  If  I 
come  not  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  I  shall  have  no  more 
pleasure  in  bread;  and  I  can  see  no  way,  but  either  I 
should  hang  or  you  should  marry  him." 

"By  my  troth,  but  lie  is  bitter  ugly,"  said  the  Earl's 
daughter.    "How  if  the  gallows  be  so  near  at  hand?" 
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**It  was  not  so,"  said  the  Earl,  ''that  my  fathers  did 
in  the  ancient  ages.  I  am  like  the  man,  and  can  give  you 
neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse.  But  do  you,  prithee, 
speak  with  him  again." 

So  the  Earl's  daughter  spoke  to  the  man.  "If  you  w^ere 
not  so  bitter  ugly,"  quoth  she,  "my  father  the  Earl  would 
have  us  marry." 

''Bitter  ugly  am  I,"  said  the  man,  "and  you  as  fair 
as  May.  Bitter  ugly  I  am,  and  what  of  that?  It  was  so 
my  fathers  .  .  ." 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Earl's  daughter,  "let 
your  fathers  be!" 

"If  I  had  done  that,"  said  the  man,  "you  had  never  been 
chaffering  with  me  here  in  the  market,  nor  your  father 
the  Earl  watching  with  the  end  of  his  eye." 

"But  come,"  quoth  the  Earl's  daughter,  "this  is  a  very 
strange  thing,  that  you  would  have  me  wed  for  a  shoe  of 
a  horse,  and  it  rusty." 

"In  my  thought,"  quoth  the  man,  "one  thing  is  as 
good  ..." 

"Oh,  spare  me  that,"  said  the  Earl's  daughter,  "and 
tell  me  why  I  should  marry." 

"Listen  and  look,"  said  the  man. 

Now  the  wind  blew  through  the  Poor  Thing  like  an 
infant  crying,  so  that  her  heart  was  melted;  and  her  eyes 
were  unsealed,  and  she  was  aware  of  the  thing  as  it  were 
a  babe  unmothered,  and  she  took  it  to  her  arms,  and  it 
melted  in  her  arms  like  the  air. 

"Come,"  said  the  man,  "behold  a  vision  of  our  children, 
the  busy  liearth,  and  the  white  heads.  And  let  that  suffice, 
for  it  is  all  God  offers." 

"I  have  no  delight  in  it,"  said  she,  but  with  that  she 
sighed. 

"The  wavs  of  life  are  straiirht  like  the  <jfrooves  of 
launching,"  said  the  man,  and  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  horseshoe?"  (juoth  she. 

"I  will  give  it  to  your  father,"  said  the  man;  "and  he 
can  make  a  Kirk  and  a  mill  of  it  for  me." 

It  came  to  pass  in  time  that  the  l^oor  Tiling  was  born, 
but  memory  of  these  matters   slept   within   him,   and   he 
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knew  not  that  which  he  had  done.  But  he  was  a  part  of 
the  eldest  son;  rejoicing  manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into 
the  surf,  skilful  to  direct  the  helm,  and  a  man  of  might 
where  the  ring  closes  and  the  blows  are  going. 


XX 

THE   SONG   OF   THE   MORROAV 

THE  King  of  Duntrine  had  a  daughter  when  he 
was  old,  and  she  was  the  fairest  King's  daughter 
between  two  seas ;  her  hair  was  like  spun  gold  and 
her  eyes  like  pools  in  a  river;  and  the  King  gave  her  a 
castle  upon  the  sea  beach,  with  a  terrace,  and  a  court  of 
the  hewn  stone,  and  four  towers  at  the  four  corners.  Here 
she  dwelt  and  grew  up,  and  had  no  care  for  the  morrow 
and  no  power  upon  the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple 
men. 

It  befell  that  she  walked  one  day  by  the  beach  of  the 
sea,  when  it  was  autumn,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the 
place  of  rains ;  and  upon  the  one  hand  of  her  the  sea  beat, 
and  upon  the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran.  This  was  the 
loneliest  beach  between  two  seas,  and  strange  things  had 
been  done  there  in  the  ancient  ages.  Now  the  King's 
daughter  was  aware  of  a  crone  that  sat  upon  the  beach. 
The  sea  foam  ran  to  her  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed 
about  her  back,  and  the  rags  blew  about  her  face  in  the 
blowing  of  the  wind. 

"Now,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  and  she  named  a 
holy  name,  "this  is  the  most  unhappy  old  crone  between 
two  seas." 

"Daughter  of  a  King,"  said  the  crone,  "you  dwell  in  a 
stone  house,  and  your  hair  is  like  the  gold,  but  what  is 
your  profit?  Life  is  not  long,  nor  lives  strong;  and  you 
live  after  the  way  of  simple  men,  and  have  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  and  no  power  upon  the  hour." 

"Thought  for  the  morrow,"  that  I  have,"  said  the 
King's  daugliter;  "but  power  upon  the  hour,  that  have  I 
not."     And  she  mused  with  herself. 
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Then  the  crone  smote  her  lean  hands  one  within  the 
other,  and  laughed  like  a  seagull.  "Home,"  cried  she, 
"Oh,  daughter  of  a  King,  home  to  your  stone  house,  for 
the  longing  is  come  upon  you  now,  nor  can  you  live  any 
more  after  the  manner  of  simple  men.  Home,  and  toil 
and  suffer,  till  the  gift  come  that  will  make  you  bare,  and 
till  the  man  come  that  will  bring  you  care." 

The  King's  daughter  made  no  more  ado,  but  she  turned 
about  and  went  home  to  her  house  in  silence.  And  when 
she  was  come  into  her  chamber  she  called  for  her  nurse. 

"Nurse,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  "thought  is  come 
upon  me  for  the  morrow,  so  that  I  can  live  no  more  after 
the  manner  of  simple  men.  Tell  me  what  I  must  do  that 
I  may  have  power  upon  the  hour." 

Then  the  nurse  moaned  like  a  snow  wind.  "Alas!"  said 
she,  "that  this  thing  should  be;  but  the  thought  is  gone 
into  your  marrow,  nor  is  there  any  cure  against  the 
thought.  Be  it  so,  then,  even  as  you  will;  though  power 
is  less  than  weakness,  power  shall  you  have;  and  though 
the  thought  is  colder  than  winter,  yet  shall  you  think  it 
to  an  end." 

So  the  King's  daughter  sat  in  her  vaulted  chamber  in 
the  masoned  house,  and  she  thought  upon  the  thought. 
Nine  years  she  sat;  and  the  sea  beat  upon  the  terrace,  and 
the  gulls  cried  about  the  turrets,  and  wind  crooned  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine  years  she  came  not  abroad, 
nor  tasted  the  clean  air,  neither  saw  God's  sky.  Nine 
years  she  sat  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  nor  heard  S])eech  of  any  one,  but  thought  upon  the 
thought  of  the  morrow.  And  her  nurse  fed  her  in  silence, 
and  she  took  of  the  food  with  her  left  hand  and  ate  it 
without  grace. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  out,  it  fell  dusk  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  came  a  sound  in  the  wind  like  a  sound 
of  piping.  At  that  the  nurse  lifted  u])  her  finger  in  the 
vaulted  house. 

"I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind,"  said  she,  "that  is  like  the 
sound  of  ])iping." 

"It  is  but  a  little  sound,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  "but 
yet  it  is  sound  enough  for  me." 
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So  they  went  down  in  the  dusk  to  the  doors  of  the  house, 
and  along  the  beach  of  the  sea.  And  the  waves  beat  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran ;  and 
the  clouds  raced  in  the  sky,  and  the  gulls  flew  widder- 
shins.  And  when  they  came  to  that  part  of  the  beach 
where  strange  things  had  been  done  in  the  ancient  ages, 
lo,  there  was  the  crone,  and  she  was  dancing  widdershins. 

"What  makes  you  dance  widdershins,  old  crone?"  said 
the  King's  daughter,  "here  upon  the  bleak  beach  between 
the  waves  and  the  dead  leaves?" 

"I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind  that  is  like  a  sound  of 
piping,"  quoth  she.  "And  it  is  for  that  that  I  dance  wid- 
dershins. For  the  gift  comes  that  will  make  you  bare,  and 
the  man  comes  that  must  bring  you  care.  But  for  me  the 
morrow  is  come  that  I  have  thought  upon,  and  the  hour 
of  my  power." 

"How  comes  it,  crone,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  "that 
you  waver  like  a  rag,  and  pale  like  a  dead  leaf  before  my 
eyes?" 

"Because  the  morrow  has  come  that  I  have  thought 
upon,  and  the  hour  of  my  power,"  said  the  crone,  and  she 
fell  on  the  beach,  and  lo!  she  was  but  stalks  of  the  sea 
tangle,  and  dust  of  the  sea  sand,  and  the  sand  lice  hopped 
upon  the  place  of  her. 

"This  is  the  strangest  thing  that  befell  between  two 
seas,"  said  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine. 

But  the  nurse  broke  out  and  moaned  like  an  autumn 
gale.  "I  am  weary  of  the  wind,"  quoth  she,  and  she  be- 
wailed her  day. 

The  King's  daughter  was  aware  of  a  man  upon  the 
beach,  he  went  hooded  so  that  none  might  perceive  his 
face;  and  a  pipe  was  underneath  his  arm.  The  sound  of 
his  pipe  was  like  singing  wasps  and  like  the  wind  that 
sings  in  windle-straw;  and  it  took  hold  upon  men's  ears 
like  the  crying  of  gulls. 

"Are  you  the  comer?"  quoth  the  King's  daughter  of 
Duntrine. 

"I  am  the  come,"  said  he,  "and  these  are  the  pipes  that 
a  man  may  hear,  and  I  have  power  upon  tlic  hour,  and 
this  is  the  song  of  the  morrow."    And  he  piped  the  song 
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of  the  morrow,  and  it  was  as  long  as  years,  and  the  nurse 
wept  out  aloud  at  the  hearing  of  it. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  "that  you 
pipe  the  song  of  the  morrow;  but  that  ye  have  power 
upon  the  hour,  how  may  I  know  that?  Show  me  a  marvel 
here  upon  the  beach  between  the  waves  and  the  dead 
leaves." 

And  the  man  said,  "Upon  whom?" 

"Here  is  my  nurse,"  quoth  the  King's  daughter.  "She 
is  weary  of  the  wind.     Show  me  a  good  marvel  upon  her." 

And  lo  the  nurse  fell  upon  the  beach  as  it  were  two 
handfuls  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  wind  whirled  them  wid- 
dershins,  and  the  sand  lice  hopped  between. 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine;  "you 
are  the  comer,  and  you  have  power  upon  the  hour.  Come 
with  me  to  my  stone  house." 

So  they  went  by  the  sea  margin,  and  the  man  piped  the 
song  of  the  morrow,  and  the  leaves  followed  behind  them 
as  they  went.  Then  they  sat  down  together;  and  the  sea 
beat  on  the  terrace,  and  the  gulls  cried  about  the  towers, 
and  the  wind  crooned  in  the  chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine 
years  they  sat,  and  every  year  when  it  fell  autumn,  the 
man  said,  "This  is  the  hour,  and  I  have  power  in  it,"  and 
the  daughter  of  the  King  said,  "Xay,  but  pipe  me  the 
song  of  the  morrow."  And  he  piped  it,  and  it  was  long 
like  years. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  gone,  the  King's  daugh- 
ter of  Duntrine  got  her  to  her  feet,  like  one  that  remem- 
bers; and  she  looked  about  her  in  the  masoned  house;  and 
all  her  servants  were  gone;  only  the  man  that  piped  sat 
upon  the  terrace  with  the  hand  upon  his  face,  and  as  he 
piped  the  leaves  ran  about  the  terrace  and  the  sea  beat 
along  the  wall.  Tlieri  she  cried  to  him  with  a  great  voice, 
"'J'his  is  the  hour,  and  let  me  see  the  power  of  it."  And 
with  that  the  wind  blew  off  the  hand  from  the  man's  face, 
and  lo,  there  was  no  man  there,  only  the  clothes  and  the 
hand  and  the  pipes  tumbled  one  uj)()n  another  in  a  corner 
of  the  terrace,  and  the  dead  leaves  ran  over  tlicni. 

And  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine  got  hcv  to  that 
part  of  the  beach  where  strange  things  had  been  done  in 
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the  ancient  ages,  and  there  she  sat  her  down.  The  sea 
foam  ran  to  her  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about 
her  back,  and  the  veil  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing 
of  the  wind.  And  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  there  was 
the  daughter  of  a  King  come  walking  on  the  beach.  Her 
hair  was  like  the  spun  gold,  and  her  eyes  like  pools  in  a 
river,  and  she  had  no  thought  for  the  morrow  and  no 
power  upon  the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 
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THE  CHARITY  BAZAAR 

AN    ALLEGORICAL    DIALOGUE 

¥ 

PERSONS   OF  THE   DIALOGUE 

The  Ingenuous  Public 
His  Wife 
The  Tout 

The  Tout  J  in  an  allegorical  costume^  holding  a  silver,  trum- 
pet in  his  right  hand,  is  discovered  on  the  steps  in  front 
of  the  Bazaar.    He  sounds  a  preliminary  flourish. 

The  Tout. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to 
announce  a  sale  of  many  interesting,  beautiful,  rare, 
quaint,  comical,  and  necessary  articles.  Here  you  will  find 
objects  of  taste,  such  as  Babies'  Shoes,  Children's  Petti- 
coats, and  Shetland  Wool  Cravats;  objects  of  general 
usefulness,  such  as  Tea-cosies,  Bangles,  Brahmin  Beads, 
and  Madras  Baskets;  and  objects  of  imperious  necessity, 
such  as  Pen-wipers,  Indian  Figures  carefully  repaired 
with  glue,  and  Sealed  Envelopes,  containing  a  sur])rise. 
And  all  this  is  not  to  be  sold  by  your  common  Shop- 
keepers, intent  on  small  and  legitimate  profits,  but  by 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who  would  as  soon  think  of  pick- 
ing your  pocket  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  as  of  selling  a 
single  one  of  these  many  interesting,  beautiful,  rare, 
quaint,  comical,  and  necessary  articles  at  less  tlian  twice 
its  market  value.     (He  sounds  another  flourish.) 

The  Wife. — This  seems  a  very  i'air-spokeii  young  man. 

77/6'  Ingenuous  Public  (addressing  I  he  Tout), — Sir,  I 
am  a  man  of  simple  and  untutored  mind;  but  I  ap|)rehen(l 
that  this  sale,  of  which  you  gi\e  us  so  glowing  a  descrip- 
tion, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Charity  Bazaar? 

luliiiburKli,  1H6H. 
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The  Tout, — Sir,  your  penetration  has  not  deceived  you. 

21ie  Ingenuous  Public, — Into  which  you  seek  to  entice 
unwary  passengers? 

The  Tout, — Such  is  my  office. 

The  Ingenuous  Public. — But  is  not  a  Charity  Bazaar, 
Sir,  a  place  where,  for  ulterior  purposes,  amateur  goods 
are  sold  at  a  price  above  their  market  value  ? 

The  Tout. — I  perceive  you  are  no  novice.  Let  us  sit 
down,  all  three,  upon  the  doorsteps,  and  reason  this  mat- 
ter at  length.  The  position  is  a  little  conspicuous,  but  airy 
and  convenient. 

{The  Tout  seats  himself  on  the  second  step,  the  In- 
genuous Public  a7id  his  Wife  to  right  and  left  of  him, 
one  step  below,) 

The  Tout, — Shopping  is  one  of  the  dearest  pleasures  of 
the  human  heart. 

The  Wife, — Indeed,  Sir,  and  that  it  is. 

The  Tout, — The  choice  of  articles,  apart  from  their  use- 
fulness, is  an  appetizing  occupation,  and  to  exchange  bald, 
imiform  shillings  for  a  fine  big,  figurative  knick-knack, 
such  as  a  windmill,  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  or  a  cocked 
hat,  gives  us  a  direct  and  emphatic  sense  of  gain.  We  have 
had  many  shillings  before,  as  good  as  these ;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  possessed  a  windmill.  Upon  these  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  Sir,  is  based  the  theory  of  the 
Charity  Bazaar.  People  were  doubtless  charitably  dis- 
posed. The  problem  was  to  make  the  exercise  of  charity 
entertaining  in  itself — you  follow  me.  Madam? — and  in 
the  Charity  Bazaar  a  satisfactory  solution  was  attained. 
The  act  of  giving  away  money  for  charitable  purposes  is, 
by  this  admirable  invention,  transformed  into  an  amuse- 
ment, and  puts  on  the  externals  of  profitable  commerce. 
You  play  at  shopping  awhile;  and  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  illusion,  sham  goods  do  actually  change  hands.  Thus, 
under  the  similitude  of  a  game,  I  have  seen  children  con- 
fronted with  the  horrors  of  aritlmietic,  and  even  taught 
to  gargle. 

The  Ingenuous  Public, — You  expound  this  subject  very 
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magisterially,  Sir.  But  tell  me,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  carry  this  element  of  play  still  further?  and  after  I  had 
remained  a  proper  time  in  the  Bazaar,  and  negotiated  a 
sufficient  number  of  sham  bargains,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  return  me  my  money  in  the  hall  ? 

The  Tout, — I  question  whether  that  would  not  impair 
the  humor  of  the  situation.  And  besides,  my  dear  Sir,  the 
pith  of  the  whole  device  is  to  take  that  money  from  you. 

The  Ingenuous  Public, — True.  But  at  least  the  Bazaar 
might  take  back  the  tea-cosies  and  pen-wipers. 

The  Tout, — I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  were  to  ask  it  hand- 
somely, that  you  would  be  so  far  accommodated.  Still  it 
is  one  of  theory.  The  sham  goods,  for  which,  believe  me, 
I  readily  understand  your  disaffection — the  sham  goods 
are  well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Your  lady  wife  will 
lay  these  tea-cosies  and  pen-wipers  aside  in  a  safe  place 
imtil  she  is  asked  to  contribute  to  another  Charity  Bazaar. 
There  the  tea-cosies  and  pen-wipers  will  be  once  more 
charitably  sold.  The  new  purchasers,  in  their  turn,  will 
accurately  imitate  the  dispositions  of  your  lady  wife.  In 
short,  Sir,  the  whole  affair  is  a  cycle  of  operations.  The 
tea-cosies  and  pen- wipers  are  merely  counters ;  they  come 
off  and  on  again  like  a  stage  army;  and  year  after  year 
people  pretend  to  buy  and  pretend  to  sell  them,  with  a 
vivacity  that  seems  to  indicate  a  talent  for  the  stage.  But 
in  the  course  of  these  illusory  rrianeuvers  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  given  in  charity,  and  that  in  a  picturesque,  bus- 
tling, and  agreeable  manner.  If  you  have  to  travel  some- 
where on  business,  you  would  choose  the  prettiest  route, 
and  desire  pleasant  companions  by  the  way.  And  why  not 
show  the  same  spirit  in  giving  ahiis? 

The  In/2;envovs  Public . — Sir,  I  am  profoundly  indebted 
to  you  for  all  you  have  said.  I  am,  Sir,  your  absolute 
convert. 

The  Wife, — Let  us  lose  no  time,  but  enter  the  Charity 
Bazaar. 

The  Ingenuous  Public, — Yes;  let  us  enter  the  Charity 
Bazaar. 

Both  {singing) , — I^et  us  enter,  let  us  enter,  let  us  enter. 

Let  us  enter  the  Charitv  l^a/aar! 
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(An  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse.  The  Ingenuous  Pub- 
lic and  his  Wife  are  discovered  issuing  from  the  Charity 
Bazaar. ) 

The  Wife. — How  fortunate  you  should  have  brought 
vour  check-book ! 

The  Ingenuoiis  Public. — Well,  fortunate  in  a  sense. 
{Addressing  the  Tout.)  Sir,  I  shall  send  a  van  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  for  the  little  articles  I  have  pur- 
chased. I  shall  not  say  good-by;  because  I  shall  prob- 
ably take  a  lift  in  the  front  seat,  not  from  any  solicitude, 
believe  me,  about  the  little  articles,  but  as  the  last  oppor- 
tunity I  may  have  for  some  time  of  enjoying  the  costly 
entertainment  of  a  drive. 
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ADMIRAL  GUINEA 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED 

John  Gaunt,  called  "Admiral  Guinea,"  once  Captain  of  the  Slaver  Arethusa. 

Aretiiusa  Gaunt,  his  daughter. 

David  Pew^  a  Blind  Beggar,  once  Boatswain  of  the  Arethtisa. 

Kit  French,  a  Privateersman. 

Mrs.  Drake,  Landlady  of  the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barnstaple.     The  Time  is  about  the 
year  1760.     The  action  occupies  part  of  a  day  and  night. 

Note. — Passages  suggested  for  omission  in  representation  are  enclosed  in 
square  brackets,  thus  [     ]. 

ACT  I 

The  Stage  represents  a  room  in  Admiral  Guinea's  house;  fireplace,  arm- 
chair, and  table  with  Bible,  L.,  toward  the  front;  door  C,  with  windows  on 
each  side,  the  window  on  the  R.,  practicable;  doors,  R.  and  L.,  back;  corner 
supboard,  a  brass-strapped  sea-chest  fixed  to  the  wall  and  floor,  R. ;  cutlasses, 
telescopes,  sextant,  quadrant,  a  calendar,  and  sev^eral  maps  upon  the  wall;  a 
ship  clock;  three  wooden  chairs;  a  dresser  against  wall,  R.  C. ;  on  the  chimney- 
piece  the  model  of  a  brig  and  several  shells.  The  center  bare  of  furniture. 
Through  the  windows  and  the  door,  which  is  open,  green  trees  and  a  small 
field  of  sea. 

Scene  I 

Arethusa  is  discovered  dusting 

Arethusa 

TKN  months  and  a  week  to-dajM  Now  for  a  new 
mark.  Since  the  last,  the  sun  has  set  and  risen 
over  the  fields  and  the  pleasant  trees  at  home,  and 
on  Kit's  lone  ship  and  the  empty  sea.  Perhaps  it  hlew; 
perhaps  it  rained;  {at  the  chart)  perhaps  he  was  far  up 
here  to  the  nor'ard,  wliere  the  icehcrgs  sail;  perhaps  at 
anchor  amon^  these  wild  islands  of  the  snakes  and  buc- 
caneers. (),  yon  l)i/r  chart,  if  1  could  see  him  sailinsjc  on 
you!  North  and  South  ^Vtlantic;  such  a  weary  si^ht  of 
water  and  no  land;  never  an  island  for  the  pcxn-  lad  to  land 
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upon.  But  still,  God's  there.  {She  takes  down  the 
telescope  to  dust  it.)  Father's  spy-glass  again;  and  my 
poor  Kit  perhaps  with  such  another,  sweeping  the  great 
deep ! 


Scene  II 

Arethusa;  to  her  Kit,  C  \^He  enters  on  tiptoe,  and 
she  does  not  see  or  hear  him,'] 

Arethusa.  {Dusting  telescope.)  At  sea  they  have  less 
dust  at  least ;  that's  so  much  comfort. 

Kit.   Sweetheart,  ahoy! 

Arethusa.  Kit! 

Kit.  Arethusa. 

Arethusa.  My  Kit!  Home  again — Oh,  my  love! — 
home  again  to  me! 

Kit.  As  straight  as  w^ind  and  tide  could  carry  me! 

ArethuSxV.  O  Kit,  mv  dearest.     O  Kit — Oh!  Oh! 

Kit.  Hey?  Steady,  lass:  steady,  I  say.  For  goodness' 
sake,  ease  it  off. 

Arethusa.  I  will.  Kit — I  will.  But  you  came  so 
sudden. 

Kit.  I  thought  ten  months  of  it  about  preparation 
enough. 

Arethusa.  Ten  months  and  a  week :  you  haven't  coun- 
ted the  days  as  I  have.  Another  day  gone,  and  one  day 
nearer  to  Kit :  that  has  been  my  almanac.  How  brown  you 
are !  how  handsome ! 

Kit.  a  pity  you  can't  see  yourself!  Well,  no,  I'll  never 
be  handsome:  brown  I  may  be,  never  handsome.  But  I'm 
better  than  that,  if  the  proverb's  true;  for  I'm  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  fathoms  deep  in  love.  I  bring  you  a  faith- 
ful sailor.  What!  you  don't  think  much  of  that  for  a 
curiosity?  Well,  that's  so:  you're  right;  the  rarity  is 
in  the  girl  that's  worth  it  ten  times  over.  Faithful? 
I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  tried!  No,  sweetheart,  and  I 
fear  nothing:  I  don't  know  what  fear  is,  but  just 
of  losing  you.  {Starting.)  Lord,  that's  not  the 
Admiral? 
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Arethusa.  Aha,  Mr.  Dreadnought!  you  see  you  fear 
my  father. 

Kit.  That  I  do.  But,  thank  goodness,  it's  nobody. 
Kiss  me:  no,  I  won't  kiss  you:  kiss  me,  I'll  give  you  a 
present  for  that.     See ! 

Arethusa.  a  wedding-ring! 

Kit.  My  mother's.    Will  you  take  it? 

Arethusa.  Yes,  will  I — and  give  myself  for  it. 

Kit.  Ah,  if  we  could  only  count  upon  your  father! 
He's  a  man  every  inch  of  him;  but  he  can't  endure  Kit 
French. 

Arethusa.  He  hasn't  learned  to  know  you,  Kit,  as  I 
have,  nor  yet  do  you  know  him.  He  seems  hard  and  vio- 
lent; at  heart  he  is  only  a  man  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
Why  else,  when  he  looks  at  me  and  does  not  know  that  I 
observe  him,  should  his  face  change,  and  fill  with  such  ten- 
derness, that  I  could  weep  to  see  him?  Why,  when  he 
walks  in  his  sleep,  as  he  does  almost  every  night,  his  eyes 
open  and  beholding  nothing,  why  should  he  cry  so 
pitifully  on  my  mother's  name?  Ah,  if  you  could 
hear  him  then,  you  would  say  yourself:  here  is  a 
man  that  has  loved;  here  is  a  man  that  will  be  kind  to 
lovers. 

Kit.  Is  that  so?  Ay,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  lose  your 
wife;  ay,  that  must  cut  the  heart,  indeed.  But  for  all  that, 
my  lass,  your  father  is  keen  for  the  doubloons. 

Arethusa.  Right,  Kit :  and  small  blame  to  him.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  be  honest,  and  the  name  of  that  is 
thrift. 

Kit.  Well,  and  that's  my  motto.  I've  left  the  shi]); 
no  more  letter  of  marque  for  me.  Good-by  to  Kit  Frencli, 
privateersman's  mate;  and  how-d'ye-do  to  Christo- 
pher, the  coasting  skipper.  I've  seen  the  very  boat  for 
me:  I've  enough  to  buy  her,  too;  and  to  furnish  a  good 
house,  and  keep  a  shot  in  the  locker  for  bad  luck.  So  far, 
there's  nothing  to  gainsay.  So  far,  it\s  hopeful  enough; 
but  still  there's  Admiral  (xuinea,  you  know — and  the  plain 
truth  is  that  I'm  afraid  of  him. 

Aretijusa.  Admiral  (iuinea?  Now  Kit,  if  you  are 
to  be  a  true  lover  of  mine,  vou  shall  not  use  that  name. 
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His  name  is  Captain  Gaunt.  As  for  fearing  him,  Kit 
French,  you're  not  the  man  for  me,  if  you  fear  anything 
but  sin.     He's  a  stern  man  because  he's  in  the  right. 

Kit.  He  is  a  man  of  God;  I  am  what  he  calls  a  child 
of  perdition.  I  was  a  privateersman — serving  my  coun- 
try, I  say;  but  he  calls  it  pirate.  He  is  thrifty  and 
sober;  he  has  a  treasure,  they  say,  and  it  lies  so  near  his 
heart  that  he  tumbles  up  in  his  sleep  to  stand  watch  over 
it.  What  has  a  harum-scarum  dog  like  me  to  expect  from 
a  man  like  him?  He  won't  see  I'm  starving  for  a  chance 
to  mend.  "Mend,"  he'll  say;  "I'll  be  shot  if  you  mend 
at  the  expense  of  my  daughter";  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
you  see,  he'll  be  right. 

Arethusa.  Kit,  if  vou  dare  to  say  that  faint-hearted 
Avord  again,  I'll  take  my  ring  off.  What  are  we  here  for 
but  to  grow  better  or  grow  worse  ?  Do  you  think  Arethusa 
French  will  be  the  same  as  Arethusa  Gaunt? 

Kit.  I  don't  want  her  better. 

Arethusa.  Ah,  but  she  shall  be ! 

Kit.  Hark,  here  he  is!  By  George,  it's  neck  or  nothing 
now.    Stand  by  to  back  me  up. 


Scene  III 

To  these,  Gaunt,  C, 

Kit.  {With  Arethusa^s  hand,)  Captain  Gaunt,  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  for  your  daughter. 

Gaunt.  Hum.      {He  sits  in  his  chair,  L.) 

Kit.  I  love  her,  and  she  loves  me,  sir.  I've  left  the 
privateering.  I've  enough  to  set  me  up  and  buy  a  tidy 
sloop — Jack  Lee's;  you  know  the  boat,  Captain;  clinker 
built,  not  four  years  old,  eighty  tons  burthen,  steers  like 
a  child.  I've  put  my  mother's  ring  on  Arethusa's  finger; 
and  if  you'll  give  us  your  blessing,  I'll  engage  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Gaunt.  In  whose  strength,  Christopher  French? 

Kit.  In  the  strength  of  my  good,  honest  love  for  her: 
as  you  did  for  her  mother,  and  my  father  for  mine.    And 
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you  know,  Captain,  a  man  can't  command  the  wind;  but 
(excuse  me,  sir)  he  can  always  he  the  best  course  pos- 
sible, and  that's  what  I'll  do,  so  God  help  me. 

Gaunt.  Arethusa,  you  at  least  are  the  child  of  many 
prayers;  your  eyes  have  been  unsealed;  and  to  you  the 
world  stands  naked,  a  morning  watch  for  duration,  a  thing 
spun  of  cobwebs  for  solidity.  In  the  presence  of  an  angry 
God,  I  ask  you :  have  you  heard  this  man? 

Arethusa.  Father,  I  know  Kit,  and  I  love  him. 

Gaunt.  I  say  it  solemnly,  this  is  no  Christian  union. 
To  you,  Christopher  French,  I  will  speak  nothing  of  eter- 
nal truths ;  I  will  speak  to  you  the  language  of  this  world. 
You  have  been  trained  among  sinners  who  gloried  in  their 
sin:  in  your  whole  life  you  never  saved  one  farthing;  and 
now,  when  your  pockets  are  full,  you  think  you  can  begin, 
poor  dupe,  in  your  own  strength.  You  are  a  roysterer, 
a  jovial  companion;  you  mean  no  harm — you  are  nobody's 
enemy  but  your  own.  No  doubt  you  tell  this  girl  of 
mine,  and  no  doubt  you  tell  yourself,  that  you  can  change. 
Christopher,  speaking  under  correction,  I  defy  you!  You 
ask  me  for  this  child  of  many  supplications,  for  this  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning:  I  look  at  3"ou;  I  read  you 
through  and  through ;  and  I  tell  you — no !  {Striking  table 
with  his  fist. ) 

Kit.  Captain  Gaunt,  if  you  mean  that  I  am  not  worthy 
of  her,  I'm  the  first  to  say  so.  But  if  you'll  excuse  me,  sir, 
I'm  a  young  man,  and  young  men  are  no  better'n  they 
ought  to  be;  it's  known;  they're  all  like  that;  and  what's 
their  chance?  To  be  married  to  a  girl  like  this !  And  would 
you  refuse  it  to  me?  Why,  sir,  you  yourself,  when  you 
came  a-courting,  you  were  young  and  rough;  and  yet  I'll 
make  bold  to  say  that  ^Irs.  Gaunt  was  a  happy  woman, 
and  the  saving  of  yourself  into  the  bargain.  Well,  now, 
Captain  Gaunt,  will  you  deny  another  man,  and  that  man 
a  sailor,  the  very  sahation  that  you  had  yourself^ 

Gaunt.   Salvation,  Christo])her  French,  is  fi*om  above. 

Kit.  Well,  sir,  that  is  so;  but  there's  means,  too;  and 
what  means  so  stronir  as  the  wife  a  man  has  to  strive  and 
toil  for,  and  that  l)ears  the  ])unishmcnt  whenever  he  goes 
wrong?     Now,  sir,  I've  spoke  with  your  old  shipmates  in 
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the  Guinea  trade.  Hard  as  nails,  they  said,  and  true  as 
the  compass:  as  rough  as  a  slaver,  but  as  just  as  a  judge. 
Well,  sir,  you  hear  me  plead:  I  ask  you  for  my  chance; 
don't  you  deny  it  to  me. 

Gaunt.  You  speak  of  me?  In  the  true  balances  we 
both  weigh  nothing.  But  two  things  I  know:  the  depth 
of  iniquity,  how  foul  it  is ;  and  the  agony  with  which  a  man 
repents.  Not  until  seven  devils  were  cast  out  of  me  did  I 
awake;  each  rent  me  as  it  passed.  Ay,  that  was  repent- 
ance. Christopher,  Christopher,  you  have  sailed  before 
the  wind  since  first  you  weighed  your  anchor,  and  now  you 
think  to  sail  upon  a  bowline?  You  do  not  know  your 
ship,  young  man:  you  will  go  to  le'ward  like  a  sheet  of 
paper;  I  tell  you  so  that  know — I  tell  you  so  that  have 
tried,  and  failed,  and  wrestled  in  the  sweat  of  prayer,  and 
at  last,  at  last,  have  tested  grace.  But,  meanwhile,  no  flesh 
and  blood  of  mine  shall  lie  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  wretch 
as  I  was  then,  or  as  you  are  this  day.  I  could  not  own 
the  deed  before  the  face  of  heaven  if  I  sanctioned  this 
unequal  yoke.  Arethusa,  pluck  off  that  ring  from  off 
your  finger.    Christopher  French,  take  it,  and  go  hence. 

Kit.  Arethusa,  what  do  you  say? 

Aeethusa.  O  Kit,  you  know  my  heart.  But  he  is 
alone,  and  I  am  his  only  comfort;  and  I  owe  all  to  him;  and 
shall  I  not  obev  mv  father?  But,  Kit,  if  you  will  let  me,  I 
will  keep  your  ring.  Go,  Kit ;  go,  and  prove  to  my  father 
that  he  was  mistaken ;  go  and  win  me.  And  O,  Kit,  if  you 
ever  should  weary,  come  to  me — no,  do  not  come !  but  send 
me  word — and  I  shall  know  all,  and  you  shall  have  your 
ring.    (  Gaunt  opens  his  Bible  and  begins  to  read.) 

Kit.  Don't  say  that,  don't  say  such  things  to  me;  I  sink 
or  swim  with  you.  {To  Gaunt.)  Old  man,  you've  struck 
me  hard ;  give  me  a  good  word  to  go  with.  Name  your 
time;  I'll  stand  the  test.  Give  me  a  spark  of  hope,  and  I'll 
fight  through  for  it.  Say  just  this — "Prove  I  was  mis- 
taken," and  by  George,  I'll  prove  it. 

Gaunt.  {Looking  up,)  I  make  no  such  compacts. 
Go,  and  swear  not  at  all. 

Arethusa.  Go,  Kit!    I  keep  the  ring. 
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Scene  IV 


Arethusa^  Gaunt 

Arethusa.  Father,  what  have  we  done  that  you  should 
be  so  cruel? 

Gaunt.  {Laying  down  Bible,  and  rising,)  Do  you 
call  me  cruel?  You  speak  after  the  flesh.  I  have  done 
you  this  day  a  service  that  you  will  live  to  bless  me  for 
upon  your  knees. 

Arethusa.  He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him:  you  can  never 
alter  that ;  do  what  you  will,  father,  that  can  never  change. 
I  love  him,  I  believe  in  him,  I  will  be  true  to  him. 

Gaunt.  Arethusa,  you  are  the  sole  thing  death  has  left 
me  on  this  earth ;  and  I  must  watch  over  your  carnal  hap- 
piness and  your  eternal  weal.  You  do  not  know  what  this 
implies  to  me.  Your  mother — my  Hester — tongue  can 
not  tell,  nor  heart  conceive  the  pangs  she  suffered.  If  it 
lies  in  me,  your  life  shall  not  be  lost  on  that  same  reef  of  an 
ungodly  husband.  \_Goes  out,  C, 

Scene  V 

Arethusa 

Arethusa.  I  thought  the  time  dragged  long  and  weary 
when  I  knew  that  Kit  was  homeward  bound,  all  tlie  white 
sails  a-blowing  out  toward  England,  and  my  Kit's  face 
turned  this  way?  {She  begins  to  dust.)  Sure,  if  my 
mother  were  here,  she  would  understand  and  hel])  us;  she 
would  understand  a  young  maid's  heart,  though  her  own 
had  never  an  ache;  and  she  would  love  my  Kit.  {Puffing 
back  the  telescope.)  To  tliink  she  died:  husband  and  child 
— and  so  mucli  love — she  was  taken  from  tliem  all.  Ah, 
there  is  no  ])arting  but  the  grave!  And  Kit  and  I  both 
live,  and  both  love  each  other;  aud  here  am  I  cast  down  i' 
O,  Arethusa,  shame!  And  your  love  home  from  the  deep 
seas,  and  loving  you  still;  and  the  sun  shining:  and  the 

world  all  full  of  hope?    O,  hope,  vou'rc  a  L^'ood  word! 

siv-6-i)n 
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Scene  VI 

Abethusa;  to  her.  Pew 
Pew.    {Singing  without)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go. 
Time  for  us  to  go. 
And  we'll  keep  the  brig  three  p'ints  away. 
For  it's  time  for  us  to  go." 

Arethusa.  Who  comes  here?  a  seaman  by  his  song, 
and  father  out!  {She  tries  the  air.)  "Time  for  us  to  go!" 
It  sounds  a  wild  kind  of  song.  {Tap-tap;  Pew  passes  the 
window.)      O,  what  a  face — and  blind! 

Pew.  {Entering.)  Kind  Christian  friends,  take  pity 
on  a  poor  blind  mariner,  as  lost  his  precious  sight  in  the 
defense  of  his  native  country,  England,  and  God  bless 
King  George! 

Arethusa.  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sailor? 

Pew.  Good  Christian  lady,  help  a  poor  blind  mariner 
to  a  mouthful  of  meat.  I've  served  His  Majesty  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  I've  spoke  with  'Awke  and  glorious 
Anson,  as  I  might  with  you;  and  I've  tramped  it  all  night 
long,  upon  my  sinful  feet,  and  with  an  emj^ty  belly. 

Arethusa.  You  shall  not  ask  bread  and  be  denied  by  a 
sailor's  daughter  and  a  sailor's  sweetheart;  and  when  my 
father  returns  he  shall  give  you  something  to  set  you  on 
vour  road. 

Pew.  Kind  and  lovely  lady,  do  you  tell  me  that  you 
are  in  a  manner  of  speaking  alone?  or  do  my  ears  deceive 
a  poor  blind  seaman? 

Arethusa.  I  live  here  with  my  father,  and  my  father 
is  abroad. 

Pew.  Dear,  beautiful,  Christian  lady,  tell  a  poor  blind 
man  your  honored  name,  that  he  may  remember  it  in  his 
poor  blind  prayers. 

Arethusa.  Sailor,  I  am  Arethusa  Gaunt. 

Pew.  Sweet  lady,  answer  a  poor  blind  man  one  other 
question:  are  you  in  a  manner  of  speaking  related  to  Cap'n 
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John  Gaunt?  Cap'n  John  as  in  the  ebony  trade  were 
known  as  Admiral  Guinea  ? 

Arethusa.  Captain  John  Gaunt  is  my  father. 

Pew.  {Dropping  the  blind  mans  whine.)  Lord,  think 
of  that  now!  They  told  me  this  was  where  he  Hved, 
and  so  it  is.  And  here's  old  Pew,  old  David  Pew,  as  was 
the  Admiral's  own  bo'sun,  colloguing  in  his  old  comman- 
der's parlor,  with  his  old  commander's  gal  {seizes  Are- 
thusa).     Ah,  and  a  bouncer  you  are,  and  no  mistake. 

Arethusa.  Let  me  go!  how  dare  you? 

Pew.  Lord  love  you,  don't  you  struggle,  now,  don't 
you.  {She  escapes  into  front  R,  corner ^  where  he  keeps 
her  imprisoned.)  Ah,  well,  we'll  get  you  again,  my  lovely 
woman.  What  a  arm  you've  got — great  god  of  love — and 
a  face  like  a  peach!  I'm  a  judge,  I  am.  {She  tries  to  es- 
cape; he  stops  her. )  No,  you  don't.  Oh,  I  can  hear  a  flea 
jump!  [But  it's  here  where  I  miss  my  deadlights.  Poor 
old  Pew;  him  as  the  ladies  always  would  have  for  their 
fancy  man  and  take  no  denial;  here  you  are  with  your 
commander's  daughter  close  abroad,  and  you  can't  so 
much  as  guess  the  color  of  her  lovely  eyes.     {Singing)  — 

"Be  they  black  like  ebony, 
Or  be  they  blue  like  to  the  sky." 

Black  like  the  Admiral's?  or  blue  like  his  poor  dear 
wife's?  Ah,  I  was  fond  of  that  there  woman,  I  was:  the 
Admiral  was  jealous  of  me.]  Arethusa,  my  dear, — my 
heart,  what  a  'and  and  arm  you  have  got;  I'll  dream  o' 
that  'and  and  arm,  I  will! — but  as  I  was  a-saying,  does  the 
Admiral  ever  in  a  manner  of  speaking  refer  to  his  old 
bos'un  David  Pew?  him  as  he  fell  out  with  about  the 
black  woman  at  Lagos,  and  ahiiost  slashed  tlie  shoulder 
off  him  one  morning  before  breakfast? 

Arethusa.   You  leave  this  house. 

Pew.  Hey?  (lie  closes  and  seizes  her  again.)  Don't 
you  fight,  my  lovely  one:  now  don't  make  old  blind  Pew 
forget  his  manners  before  a  female.  A\'hat!  you  wilW 
Stop  that,  or  I'll  have  the  arm  right  out  of  your  body. 
(lie  gives  her  (inn  a  xcrctich.) 

Arethusa.  Oh!  help,  help! 
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Pew.   Stash  your  patter,  damn  you.      (  Aeethusa  gives 
in.)     Ah,  I  thought  it :  Pew's  way,  Pew's  way.    Now,  look 
you  here,  my  lovely  woman.     If  you  sling  in  another  word 
that  isn't  in  answer  to  my  questions,  I'll  pull  your  ji'nts 
out  one  by  one.     Where's  the  commander? 

Arethusa.  I  have  said:  he  is  abroad. 

Pew.  When's  he  coming  aboard  again? 

Arethusa.  At  anv  moment. 

Pew.  Does  he  keep  his  strength? 

Arethusa.  You'll  see  when  he  returns.  {He  wrenches 
her  arm  again, )     Ah ! 

Pew.  Is  he  still  on  piety? 

Arethusa.  Oh,  he  is  a  Christian  man! 

Pew.  a  Christian  man,  is  he?  Where  does  he  keep  his 
rum? 

Arethusa.  Nay,  you  shall  steal  nothing  by  my  help. 

Pew.  No  more  I  shall  (becoming  amorous).  You're 
a  lovely  woman,  that's  what  you  are;  how  would  you 
like  old  Pew  for  a  sweetheart,  hey?  He's  blind,  is 
Pew,  but  strong  as  a  lion;  and  the  sex  is  his  'ole 
delight.  Ah,  them  beautiful,  beautiful  lips!  A  kiss! 
Come! 

Arethusa.  Leave  go,  leave  go! 

Pew.  Hey?  you  would? 

Arethusa.  Ah!  {She  thrusts  him  down^  and  escapes 
to  door,  R.) 

Scene  VII 

Pew.  {Picking  himself  up.)  Ah,  she's  a  bouncer,  she 
is!  Where's  my  stick?  That's  the  sort  of  female  for 
David  Pew.  Didn't  she  fight?  and  didn't  she  struggle? 
and  shouldn't  I  like  to  twist  her  lovely  neck  for  her?  Pew's 
way  with  'em  all :  the  prettier  they  was,  the  uglier  he  were 
to  'em.  Pew's  way:  a  way  he  had  with  him;  and  a  damned 
good  way  too.  {Listens  at  L.  door. )  That's  her  bedroom, 
I  reckon;  and  she's  double-locked  herself  in.  Good  again: 
it's  a  crying  mercy  the  Admiral  didn't  come  in.  But  you 
alwavs  loses  vour  'ed.  Pew,  with  a  female:  that's  what 

•  ft  ^  ^ 

charms    'em.       Now    for    business.       The    front    door. 
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No  bar;  on'y  a  big  lock  {trying  keys  from  his  pocket). 
Key  one;  no  go.  Key  two;  no  go.  Key  three;  ah, 
that  does  it.  Ah!  {feeling  key)\\\v[i  with  the  three  wards 
and  the  httle  'un:  good  again!  Now  if  I  could  only  find 
a  mate  in  this  rotten  country  'amlick :  one  to  be  eyes  to  me ; 
I  can  steer,  but  I  can't  con  myself,  worse  luck!  If  I 
could  only  find  a  mate!  And  to-night,  about  three  bells 
in  the  middle  watch,  old  Pew  will  take  a  little  cruise,  and 
lay  aboard  his  ancient  friend  the  Admiral ;  or,  barring  that, 
the  Admiral's  old  sea-chest — the  chest  he  kept  the  shiners  in 
aboard  the  brig.  Where  is  it,  I  wonder?  in  his  berth,  or 
in  the  cabin  here?  It's  big  enough,  and  the  brass  bands  is 
plain  to  feel  by.  {Searching  about  with  stick. )  Dresser — 
chair — {knocking  his  head  on  the  cupboard).  All! — Oh, 
corner  cupboard.  Admiral's  chair — Admiral's  table — Ad- 
miral's— hey!  what's  this? — a  book — sheepskin — smells  like 
a  'oly  Bible.  Chair  {his  stick  just  avoids  the  chest) .  No 
sea-chest.  I  must  have  a  mate  to  see  for  me,  to  see 
for  old  Pew:  him  as  had  eves  like  a  eag'le!  Mean- 
while,  rum.  Corner  cupboard,  of  course  {tap-tapping) , 
Rum — rum — rum.  Hey?  {He  listens.)  Footsteps.  Is 
it  the  Admiral?  {With  the  whine,)  Kind  Christian 
friends — 

Scene  VIII 

Pew;  to  him  Gaunt 

Gaunt.  What  brings  you  here? 

Pew.  Cap'n  do  my  ears  deceive  me?  or  is  tliis  my  old 
commander? 

Gaunt.  My  name  is  .Tolin  Gaunt.  Who  are  you,  my 
man,  and  what's  your  business? 

Pew.  Here's  tlie  facks,  so  hel])  me.  A  lovely  female 
in  this  house  was  Christian  enough  to  ])ity  the  ])oor  blind; 
and  lo  and  be'old!  who  sliould  she  turn  out  to  be  but  my  old 
commander's  daughtei*!  "My  dear,"  says  I  to  her,  "1  was 
the  Admiral's  own  particular  bo'sun." — "La,  sailor,"  she 
says  to  me,  "how  glad  lu'll  be  to  see  von!" — "Ah,"  savs  1, 
"won't  he  just— that's  all."— "I'll  go  and  fetch  him,''  she 
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says;  *'you  make  yourself  at  'ome,"  And  off  she  went;  and, 
Commander,  here  I  am. 

Gaunt.    ( Sit  ting  down, )     Well  ? 

Pew,  Well,  Cap'n? 

Gaunt.  What  do  you  want? 

Pew.  Well,  Admiral,  in  a  general  w^ay,  what  I  want 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  is  money  and  rum.      {A  pause,) 

Gaunt.  David  Pew,  I  have  known  yovi  a  long  time. 

Pew.  And  so  you  have;  aboard  the  old  Arethusa;  and 
you  don't  seem  that  cheered  up  as  I'd  looked  for,  with  an 
old  shipmate  dropping  in,  one  as  has  been  seeking  you 
two  years  and  more — and  blind  at  that.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  old  ehantie? — 

"Time  for  us  to  go. 
Time  for  us  to  go. 
And  when  we'd  clapped  the  hatches  on, 
'Twas  time  for  us  to  go." 

What  a  note  you  had  to  sing,  what  a  swaller  for  a  panni- 
kin of  rum,  and  what  a  fist  for  the  shiners!  Ah,  Cap'n, 
they  didn't  call  you  Admiral  Guinea  for  nothing.  I  can 
see  that  old  sea-chest  of  yours — her  with  the  brass  bands, 
where  you  kept  your  gold  dust  and  doubloons:  you  know! 
— I  can  see  her  as  well  this  minute  as  though  you  and  me 
was  still  at  it  playing  put  on  the  lid  of  her.  .  .  .  You  don't 
say  nothing,  Cap'n?  .  .  .  Well,  here  it  is:  I  want  money 
and  I  want  rum.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  want  rum, 
you  don't:  it  gets  to  that  p'int,  that  you  would  kill  a  'ole 
ship's  company  for  just  one  guttle  of  it.  What?  Admiral 
Guinea,  my  old  Commander,  go  back  on  poor  old  Pew? 
and  him  high  and  dry?  [Not  you!  When  we  had  words 
over  the  negro  lass  at  Lagos,  what  did  you  do?  fair  deal- 
ings was  your  word:  fair  as  between  man  and  man;  and 
we  had  it  out  with  p'int  and  edge  on  Lagos  sands.  And 
you're  not  going  back  on  your  word  to  me,  now  I'm  old 
and  blind?  No,  no!  belay  that,  I  say.  Give  me  the  old 
motto:  Fair  dealings,  as  between  man  and  man.] 

Gaunt.  David  Pew,  it  were  better  for  you  that  you 
were  sunk  in  fiftv  fathom.  I  know  vour  life;  and  first 
and  last,  it  is  one  broadside  of  wickedness.     You  were  a 
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porter  in  a  school,  and  beat  a  boy  to  death ;  you  ran  for  it, 
turned  slaver,  and  shipped  with  me,  a  green  hand.  Ay, 
that  was  the  craft  for  you:  that  was  the  right  craft,  and 
I  was  the  right  captain ;  there  was  none  worse  that  sailed  to 
Guinea.  Well,  what  came  of  that?  In  five  years'  time 
you  made  yourself  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  your  mess- 
mates. The  w^orst  hands  detested  you;  your  captain — 
that  was  me,  John  Gaunt,  the  chief  of  sinners — cast  you 
out  for  a  Jonah.  [Who  was  it  stabbed  the  Portuguese  and 
made  off  inland  with  his  miserable  wife?  Who,  raging 
drunk  on  rum,  clapped  fire  to  the  barracoons  and  burned 
the  poor  soulless  creatures  in  their  chains?]  Ay,  you  were 
a  scandal  to  the  Guinea  coast,  from  Lagos  down  to  Cala- 
bar, and  when  at  last  I  sent  you  ashore,  a  marooned  man — 
your  shipmates,  devils  as  they  were,  cheering  and  rejoicing 
to  be  quit  of  you — by  heaven,  it  was  a  ton's  weight  off  the 
brig! 

Pew.  Cap'n  Gaunt,  Cap'n  Gaunt,  these  are  ugly  words. 

Gaunt.  What  next?  You  shipped  with  Flint  the  Pi- 
rate. What  you  did  then  I  know  not ;  the  deep  seas  have 
kept  the  secret:  kept  it,  ay,  and  will  keep  it  against  the 
Great  Day.  God  smote  you  with  blindness,  but  you 
heeded  not  the  sign.  That  was  His  last  mercy;  look  for 
no  more.  To  your  knees,  man,  and  repent!  Pray  for  a 
new  heart;  flush  out  your  sins  with  tears;  flee  while  you 
may  from  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

Pew.  Now,  I  want  this  clear:  Do  I  understand  that 
you're  going  back  on  me,  and  you'll  see  me  damned 
first? 

Gaunt.  Of  me  you  shall  have  neither  money  nor  strong 
drink:  not  a  guinea  to  spend  in  riot;  not  a  drop  to  fire  your 
heart  with  devih-y. 

Pew.  Cap'n,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  quarrel  witli  me? 
I  put  it  to  you  now,  Cap'n,  fairly,  as  between  man  nnd 
man — do  you  think  it  wise? 

Gaunt.  I  fear  nothing.  My  feet  are  on  the  Rock. 
Begone!     {lie  opens  the  Bible  mid  he^^ins  to  read.) 

Pew.  {After  a  pause.)  Well,  Cap'n,  you  know  best, 
no  doubt;  and  David  Pew's  about  the  Last  man,  though 
I  says  it,  to  up  ciud  thwaii:  an  old  Commander.     Y(Mi've 
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been  'ard  on  David  Pew,  Cap'n:  'ard  on  the  poor  blind; 
but  you'll  live  to  regret  it — ah,  my  Christian  friend,  you'll 
live  to  eat  them  words  up.  But  there's  no  malice  here; 
that  ain't  Pew's  way,  here's  a  sailor's  hand  upon  it.  .  .  . 
You  don't  say  nothing?  (Gaunt  turiis  a  page,)  Ah, 
reading,  was  you?  Reading,  by  thunder!  Well,  here's 
my  respecks  (singing)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go. 
Time  for  us  to  go, 
When  the  money's  out,  and  the  liquor's  done, 
"SVhy,  it's  time  for  us  to  go." 

(He  goes  tapping  up  to  door,  turns  on  the  threshold,  and 
listens.  Gaunt  turns  a  page.  Pew,  mth  a  grimace, 
strikes  his  hand  upon  the  pocket  with  the  keys,  and  goes.) 


DROP 


ACT  II 

The  Stage  represents  the  parlor  of  the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn.  Fireplace, 
R.,  with  high-backed  settles  on  each  side;  in  front  of  these,  and  facing  the 
audience,  R.,  a  small  table  laid  with  a  cloth.  Tables,  L.,  with  glasses,  pipes, 
etc.  Broadside  ballads  on  the  walls.  Outer  door  of  inn,  with  half-door  in 
L.,  corner  back;  door,  R.,  beyond  the  fireplace;  window  with  red  helf-cur- 
tains;  spittoons;  candles  on  both  the  front  tables;  night  without. 


Scene  I 

Pew  ;  afterward  Mrs.  Drake^  out  and  in 

Pew.  ( Entering. )  Kind  Christian  friends —  ( listening; 
then  dropping  the  whine).  Hey?  nobody!  Hey?  A  grog- 
shop not  two  cable-lengths  from  the  Admiral's  back  door, 
and  the  Admiral  not  there?  I  never  knew  a  seaman 
brought  so  low :  he  ain't  but  the  bones  of  the  man  he  used 
to  be.  Bear  away  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  this  is 
what  you  run  aground  on,  is  it?  Good  again;  but  it  ain't 
Pew's  way;  Pew's  way  is  rum. — Sanded  floor.  Rum  is 
his  word,  and  rum  his  motion. — Settle — chimbley — set- 
tle again — spittoon — table  rigged  for  supper.  Table — 
glass.  {Drinks  heeltap.)  Brandy  and  w^ater;  and  not 
enough  of  it  to  wet  your  eye;  damn  all  greediness,  I  say. 
Pot  {drinks),  small  beer — a  drink  that  I  ab'or  like  bilge! 
What  I  want  is  rum.  {Calling,  and  rapping  with  stick 
on  table.)      Halloa,  there!     House,  ahoy! 

Mrs.  Drake.  (  Without.)  Coming,  sir,  coming.  {She 
enters,  11.)  What  can  I  do — ?  {Seeing  Pew.)  Well 
I  never  did!      Now,  lieggar  man,  what's  for  you? 

[PEw^  Rum,  ma'am,  rum;  and  a  bit  o'  supper. 

Mrs.  Drake.  And  a  l)ed  to  follow,  I  shouldn't  wonder! 

Pew.  And  a  bed  to  follow:  if  you  j)lease.] 

Mrs.  Drake.  This  is  the  Admiral  Benbow,  a  resyx^ct- 
able  house,  and  receives  none  but  decent  C()ni])any:  and  I'll 
ask  you  to  go  somewhere  else,  for  I  don't  like  the  looks 
of  you. 
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Pew.  Turn  me  away?  Why,  Lord  love  you,  I'm  David 
Pew — old  David  Pew — him  as  was  Benbow's  own  par- 
ticular cox'n.  You  wouldn't  turn  awav  old  Pew  from  the 
sign  of  his  late  commander's  'ed?  Ah,  my  British  fe- 
male, you'd  have  used  me  different  if  you'd  seen  me  in  the 
fight!  [There  laid  old  Benbow,  both  his  legs  shot  off, 
in  a  basket,  and  the  blessed  spy-glass  at  his  eye  to  that 
same  hoiu^:  a  picter,  ma'am,  of  naval  daring:  when  a 
round  shot  come,  and  took  and  knocked  a  bucketful  of 
shivers  right  into  my  poor  daylights.  "Damme,"  says  the 
Admiral,  "is  that  old  Pew,  my  old  Pew?"  he  says. — "It's 
old  Pew,  sir,"  says  the  first  lootenant;  "worse  luck,"  he 
savs. — "Then  damme,"  savs  Admiral  Benbow,  "if  that's 
how  they  serve  a  lion-'arted  seaman,  damme  if  I  care  to 
live,"  he  says;  and,  ma'am,  he  laid  down  his  spy-glass.] 

Mrs.  Drake.  Blind  man,  I  don't  fancy  you,  and  that's 
the  truth;  and  I'll  thank  you  to  take  yourself  off. 

Pew.  Thirty  years  have  I  fought  for  country  and  king, 
and  now  in  my  blind  old  age  I'm  to  be  sent  packing  from 
a  measly  public-'ouse?  Mark  ye,  ma'am,  if  I  go,  you  take 
the  consequences.  Is  this  a  inn?  Or  hain't  it?  If  it  is  a 
inn,  then  hy  act  of  parleyment,  I'm  free  to  sling  my  'am- 
mick.  Don't  you  forget:  this  is  a  act  of  parleyment  job, 
this  is.     You  look  out. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Why,  what's  to  do  with  a  man  and  his 
acts  of  parliament?  I  don't  want  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
act  of  parliament,   not   I.    If  what   you   say   is   true — 

Pew.  True?  If  there's  anything  truer  than  a  act  of 
parleyment — Ah!  you  ask  the  beak.  True?  I've  that  in 
my  'art  as  makes  me  wish  it  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Drake.  I  don't  like  to  risk  it.  I  don't  like  your 
looks,  and  you're  more  sea-lawyer  than  seaman  to  my 
mind.  But  I'll  tell  you  what:  if  you  can  pay,  you  can 
stay.     So  there. 

Pew.  No  chink,  no  drink?  That's  your  motto,  is  it? 
Well,  that's  sense.  Now,  look  here,  ma'am,  I  ain't  beauti- 
ful like  you;  but  I'm  good,  and  I'll  give  you  warrant 
for  it.  Get  me  a  noggin  of  rum,  and  suthin'  to  scoff,  and 
a  penny  pipe,  and  a  half-a-foot  of  baccy;  and  there's  a 
guinea   for  the  reckoning.     There's  plenty  more  in  the 
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locker;  so  bear  a  hand,  and  be  smart.  I  don't  like  waiting; 
it  ain't  my  way.  {Exit  Mrs.  Drake^  R,  Pew  sits  at  the 
table,  R.  The  settle  conceals  him  from  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  stage,) 

Mrs.  Drake.    {Reentering,)     Here's  the  rum,  sailor. 

Pew.  {Drinks.)  Ah,  rum!  That's  my  sheet-anchor: 
rum  and  the  blessed  Gospel.  Don't  you  forget  that^  ma'am: 
rum  and  the  Gospel  is  old  Pew's  sheet-anchor.  You 
can  take  for  another  while  you're  about  it ;  and  I  say,  short 
reckonings  make  long  friends,  hey?    Where's  my  change? 

Mrs.  Drake.  I'm  counting  it  now.  There,  there  it  is, 
and  thank  you  for  your  custom.  \^She  goes  out,  R. 

Pew.  {Calling  after  her,)  Don't  thank  me,  ma'am; 
thank  the  act  of  parleyment !  Rum,  f  ourpence ;  two  penny 
pieces  and  a  Willi'm-and-Mary  tizzy  makes  a  shilling;  and 
a  spade  half -guinea  is  eleven  and  six  {reenter  Mrs.  Drake 
with  supper,  pipe,  etc.)  ;  and  a  blessed  majest}^  George  the 
First  crown-piece  makes  sixteen  and  six;  and  two  shil- 
ling bits  is  eighteen  and  six ;  and  a  new  half-crown  makes 
— no  it  don't!  Oh,  no!  Old  Pew's  too  smart  a  hand  to  be 
bammed  with  a  soft  half-tusheroon. 

Mrs.  Drake.  {Changing  piece.)  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
know  it,  sailor. 

Pew.  {Trying  new  coin  between  his  teeth.)  In  course 
you  didn't,  my  dear;  but  I  did,  and  I  thought  I'd  mention 
it.  Is  that  my  supper,  hey?  Do  my  nose  deceive  me? 
{Sniffing  and  feeling,)  Cold  duck?  sage  and  onions?  a 
round  of  double  Gloster?  and  that  noggin  o'  rum?  WTiy, 
I  declare  if  I'd  stayed  and  took  potluck  with  my  old  com- 
mander, Cap'n  John  Gaunt,  he  couldn't  have  beat  this 
little  spread,  as  I've  got  by  act  of  parleyment. 

Mrs.  Dr^vke.  {yit  knitting.)  Do  you  know  the  Cap- 
tain, sailor? 

Pew.  Know  him?  I  was  that  man's  bo'sun,  ma'am. 
In  the  Guinea  trade,  we  was  known  as  ''Pew's  Cap'n," 
and  "Ciannt's  Ro'sun,"  one  for  other  like.  ^Ve  was  like 
two  brotliers,  ma'am.  And  a  excellent  cold  duck,  to  be 
sure;  and  the  rum  lovely. 

Mrs.  Drake.  If  you  know  John  Gaunt,  you  know  his 
daughter  Arethusa. 
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Peay.  What?  Arethusa?  Know  her,  says  you?  know 
her?  Why  Lord  love  you,  I  was  her  godfather.  [*'Pew," 
saj^s  Jack  Gaunt  to  me,  "Pew,"  he  says,  "you're  a  man," 
he  says;  "I  hke  a  man  to  be  a  man,"  says  he,  "and  damme," 
he  says,  "I  like  you;  and  sink  me,"  says  he,  "if  you  don't 
promise  and  vow  in  the  name  of  that  new-born  babe," 
he  says;  "why  damme,  Pew,"  says  he,  "you're  not  the  man 
I  take  you  for."]  Yes,  ma'am,  I  named  that  female;  vn\h 
my  own  'ands  I  did;  Arethusa,  I  nam-ed  her;  that  was  the 
name  I  give  her;  so  now  you  know  if  I  speak  true.  And 
if  you'll  be  as  good  as  get  me  another  noggin  of  rum, 
why,  we'll  drink  her  'elth  with  three  times  three.  {Exit 
Mrs.  Drake:  Pew  eating,  Mrs.  Drake  reentering  with 
mm, ) 

[Mrs.  Drake.  If  what  you  say  be  true,  sailor  (and  I 
don't  say  it  isn't,  mind!),  it's  strange  that  Arethusa  and 
that  godly  man  her  father  have  never  so  much  as  spoke 
your  name. 

Peav.  Why,  that's  so!  And  why,  says  you?  Why, 
when  I  dropped  in  and  paid  my  respecks  this  morning, 
do  you  think  she  knew  me  ?  no  mor'n  a  babe  unborn !  Why, 
ma'am,  when  I  promised  and  vowed  for  her,  I  was  the 
picter  of  a  man-o'-v>^ar's  man,  I  was:  eye  like  a  eagle; 
walked  the  deck  in  a  hornpipe,  foot  up  and  foot  down; 
v'ice  as  mellow  as  rum ;  'and  upon  'art,  and  all  the  females 
took  dead  aback  at  the  first  sight,  Lord  bless  'em!  Know 
me?  Not  likely.  And  as  for  me,  when  I  found  her  such 
a  lovely  woman — b}^  the  feel  of  her  'and  and  arm! — you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  But  here's 
where  it  is,  you  see:  when  you've  been  knocking  about 
on  blue  water  for  a  matter  of  two-and-forty  year,  ship- 
wrecked here,  and  blown  up  there,  and  everywhere  out  of 
luck,  and  given  over  for  dead  by  all  your  messmates  and 
relations,  why,  what  it  amounts  to  is  this:  nobody  knows 
you,  and  you  hardly  know  yourself,  and  there  you  are; 
and  I'll  trouble  you  for  another  noggin  of  rum. 

Mrs.  Drake.  I  think  you've  had  enough. 

Pew.  I  don't,  so  bear  a  hand.  {Exit  Mrs.  Drake; 
Pew  empties  the  glass.)  Rum,  ah,  rum,  you're  a  lovely 
creature;  they  haven't  never  done  you  justice.     {Proceeds 
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to  fill  and  light  pipe;  reenter  Mrs.  Drake  with  rum, )  ] 
And  now,  ma'am,  since  you're  so  genteel  and  amicable-like, 
what  about  my  old  commander?  Is  he  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  on  half  pay?  or  is  he  living  on  his  fortune,  like  a 
gentleman  slaver  ought? 

Mrs.  Drake.  Well,  sailor,  people  talk,  you  know. 

Pew.  I  know,  ma'am;  I'd  have  been  rolling  in  my 
coach,  if  they'd  have  held  their  tongues. 

Mrs.  Drake.  And  they  do  say  that  Captain  Gaunt, 
for  so  pious  a  man,  is  little  better  than  a  miser. 

Pew.  Don't  say  it,  ma'am;  not  to  old  Pew.  Ah,  how 
often  have  I  up  and  strove  with  him!  ''Cap'n,  live  it 
down,"  says  I.  "Ah,  Pew,  says  he,  "you're  a  better  man 
than  I  am,"  he  says;  "but  damme,"  he  says,  "money,"  he 
says,  "is  like  rum  to  me."  {Insinuating.)  And  what 
about  a  old  sea-chest,  hey?  a  old  sea-chest,  strapped  with 
brass  bands? 

Mrs.  Drake.  Why,  that'll  be  the  chest  in  his  parlor, 
where  he  has  it  bolted  to  the  wall,  as  I've  seen  with  my 
own  eyes;  and  so  might  you,  if  you  had  eyes  to  see  with. 

Pew.  No,  ma'am,  that  ain't  good  enough;  you  don't 
bam  old  Pew.  You  never  was  in  that  parlor  in  vour 
life. 

Mrs.  Drake.  I  never  was?     Well,  I  declare! 

Pew.  Well  then,  if  you  was,  where's  the  chest?  beside 
the  chimbley,  hey?  (Winking.)  Beside  the  table  with 
the  'oly  Bible? 

Mrs.  Drake.  No,  sailor,  you  don't  get  any  informa- 
tion out  of  me. 

Pew.  What,  ma'am?  Not  to  old  Pew?  Why,  my  god- 
child showed  it  me  herself,  and  I  told  her  where  she'd  find 
my  name — P,  E,  W,  Pew — cut  out  on  the  starn  of  it;  and 
sure  enough  she  did.  Why,  ma'am,  it  was  his  old  money- 
box when  he  was  in  the  Guinea  trade;  and  they  do  say  he 
keeps  the  rhino  in  it  still. 

Mrs.  Drake.  No,  sailor,  nothing  out  of  me!  And  if 
you  want  to  know,  you  can  ask  the  Admiral  himself!  {She 
crosses,  L. ) 

Pew.  Hey?  Old  girl  fly?  Then  I  reckon  I  must  have 
a  mate,  if  it  was  the  parish  bull. 
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Scene  II 

To  these,  Kit^  a  little  drunk 

Kit.  {Looking  in  over  half -door.)  Mrs.  Drake! 
Mother!  Where  are  you?  Come  and  welcome  the  prodigal! 

Mrs.  Drake.  {Coming  forward  to  meet  him  as  he 
enters;  Pew  remains  concealed  by  the  settle,  smoking, 
drinking,  and  listening,)  Lord  bless  us  and  save  us,  if  it 
ain't  my  boy!     Give  us  a  kiss. 

Kit.  That  I  will,  and  twenty  if  you  like,  old  girl. 
{Kisses  her,) 

Mrs.  Drake.  O  Kit,  Kit,  you've  been  at  those  other 
houses,  where  the  stuff  they  give  you,  my  dear,  it  is  poison 
for  a  dog. 

[Kit.  Round  with  friends,  mother:  only  round  with 
friends. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Well,  anyway,  you'll  take  a  glass  just 
to  settle  it,  from  me.  {She  brings  the  bottle,  and  fills  for 
him.)  There,  that's  pure;  that'll  do  you  no  harm.]  But 
O  Kit,  Kit,  I  thought  that  you  were  done  with  all  tliis 
Jack-a-shoring. 

Kit.  What  cheer,  mother  ?  I'm  only  a  sheet  in  the  wind ; 
and  who's  the  worse  for  it  but  me? 

Mrs.  Drake.  Ah,  and  that  dear  young  lady;  and  her 
waiting  and  keeping  single  these  two  years  for  the  love 
of  you! 

Kit.  She,  mother?  she's  heart  of  oak,  she's  true  as  steel, 
and  good  as  gold ;  and  she  has  my  ring  on  her  finger,  too. 
But  Where's  the  use?     The  Admiral  won't  look  at  me. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Why  not?  You're  as  good  a  man  as  him 
any  day. 

Kit.  Am  I  ?  He  says  I'm  a  devil,  and  swears  that  none 
of  his  flesh  and  blood — that's  what  he  said,  mother! — 
should  lie  at  my  mercy.  That's  what  cuts  me.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  good  stuff  I've  been  taking  aboard,  and  the  jolly 
companions  I've  been  seeing  it  out  with,  I'd  just  go  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  water  and  be  done  with  it,  I  would, 
by  George! 
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Mrs.  Drake.  That's  like  you  men.  Ah,  we  know  you, 
we  that  keeps  a  pubhc-house — we  know  you,  good  and  bad : 
you  go  off  on  a  frolic  and  forget;  and  you  never  think 
of  the  women  that  sit  crying  at  home. 

Kit.  Crying?  Arethusa  cry?  Why,  dame,  she's  the 
bravest-hearted  girl  in  all  broad  England!  Here,  fill  the 
glass!  I'll  win  her  yet.  I  drink  to  her;  here's  to  her 
bright  eyes,  and  here's  to  the  blessed  feet  she  walks 
upon! 

Pew.  {Looking  round  the  corner  of  the  settle,)  Spoke 
like  a  gallant  seaman,  every  inch.  Shipmate,  I'm  a  man 
as  has  suffered,  and  I'd  like  to  shake  your  fist,  and  drink 
a  can  of  flip  with  you. 

Kit.  {Coming  down.)  Hullo,  my  hearty!  who  the 
devil  are  you?     Who's  this,  mother? 

Mrs.  Drake.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  about  him.  {She 
goes  out,  R.) 

Pew.  Cap'n,  I'm  a  brother  seaman,  and  my  name  is 
Pew,  old  David  Pew,  as  you  may  have  heard  of  in  your 
time,  he  having  sailed  along  of  'Awke  and  glorious  Ben- 
bow,  and  a  right-'and  man  to  both. 

Kit.  Benbow?  Steady,  mate!  D'ye  mean  to  say  you 
went  to  sea  before  you  were  born? 

Pew.  See  now !  The  sign  of  this  here  inn  was  running 
in  my  'ed,  I  reckon.  Benbow,  says  you?  no,  not  likely! 
Anson,  I  mean;  Anson  and  Sir  Edward  'Awke:  that's  the 
pair:  I  was  their  right-'and  man. 

Kit.  Well,  mate,  you  may  be  all  that,  and  more;  but 
you're  a  rum  un  to  look  at,  anyhow. 

Pew.  Right  you  are,  and  so  I  am.  But  what  is  looks? 
It's  the  'art  that  does  it:  the  'art  is  the  seaman's  star;  and 
here's  old  David  Pew's,  a  matter  of  fifty  years  at  sea,  but 
tough  and  sound  as  tlie  British  Constitootion. 

Kit.  You're  right  there.  Pew.  Shake  hands  upon  it. 
And  you're  a  man  they're  down  upon,  just  like  myself, 
I  see.  We're  a  pair  of  plain,  good-hearted,  jolly  tars:  and 
all  these  'longshore  fellows  cock  a  lip  at  us,  by  George. 
What  cheer,  mate? 

Arethusa.    {Without.)      Mrs.  Drake!  Mrs.  Drake! 

Pew.  What,   a   female?  hev?  a   female?     Board   her, 
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board  her,  mate!  I'm  dark.  {He  retires  again  behind, 
to  table,  R.,  behind  settle.) 

Arethusa.    (Without.)     Mrs.  Drake! 

]Mrs.  Drake.  {Reentering  and  running  to  door,) 
Here  I  am,  my  dear;  come  in. 


Scene  III 

To  these,  Arethusa 

Arethusa.  Ah,  Kit,  I've  found  you.  I  thought  you 
would  lodge  with  Mrs.  Drake. 

Kit.  What?  are  you  looking  for  your  consort?  Whis- 
tle, I'm  your  dog;  I'll  come  to  you.  I've  been  toasting  you 
fathom  deep,  my  beauty;  and  with  every  glass  I  love  you 
dearer. 

Arethusa.  Now  Kit,  if  you  want  to  please  my  father, 
this  is  not  the  way.  Perhaps  he  thinks  too  much  of  the 
guineas:  well,  gather  them — if  you  think  me  worth  the 
price.  Go  you  to  your  sloop,  clinker  built,  eighty  tons 
burthen — you  see  I  remember.  Skipper  Kit !  I  don't  deny 
I  like  a  man  of  spirit;  but  if  you  care  to  please  Captain 
Gaunt,  keep  out  of  taverns;  and  if  you  could  carry 
yourself  a  bit  more — more  elderly! 

[Kit.  Can  I?  Would  I?  Ah,  just  couldn't  and  just 
won't  I,  then! 

Mrs.  Drake.  I  hope,  madam,  you  don't  refer  to  my 
house;  a  publican  I  may  be,  but  tavern  is  a  word  that  I 
don't  hold  with;  and  here  there's  no  bad  drink,  and  no 
loose  compan}^ ;  and  as  for  my  blessedest  Kit,  I  declare  I 
love  him  like  my  own. 

Arethusa.  Why,  who  could  help  it,  Mrs.  Drake?] 

Kit.  Arethusa,  you're  an  angel.  Do  I  want  to  please 
Captain  Gaunt?  Why,  that's  as  much  as  ask  whether  I 
love  you.  [I  don't  deny  that  his  words  cut  me;  for  they 
did.  But  as  for  wanting  to  please  him,  if  he  was  deep  as 
the  blue  Atlantic,  I  would  beat  it  out.  And  elderly,  too? 
Aha,  you  witch,  you're  wise!  Elderly?  You've  set  the 
course;  you  leave  me  alone  to  steer  it.     Matrimony's  my 
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port,  and  love  is  my  cargo.]  That's  a  likely  question, 
ain't  it,  Mrs.  Drake?  Do  I  want  to  please  him!  Elderly, 
says  you?  Why,  see  here:  Fill  up  my  glass,  and  I'll  drink 
to  Arethusa  on  my  knees. 

Arethusa.  Why,  you  stupid  boy,  do  you  think  that 
would  please  him? 

Kit.  On  my  knees  I'll  drink  it!  (As  he  kneels  and 
drains  the  glasSj  Gaunt  enters,  and  he  scrambles  to  his 
feet.) 

Scene  IV 

To  these.  Gaunt 

Gaunt.  Arethusa,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 

Arethusa.  No,  father. 

Gaunt.  I  wish  you  had  been  spared  this  sight ;  but  look 
at  him,  child,  since  you  are  here;  look  at  God's  image  so 
debased.  And  you,  young  man  {to  Kit),  you  have 
proved  that  I  was  right.  Are  you  the  husband  for  this 
innocent  maid? 

Kit.  Captain  Gaunt,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  Ter- 
ror is  your  last  word;  you're  bitter  hard  upon  poor  sin- 
ners, bitter  hard  and  black — you  that  were  a  sinner  your- 
self. These  are  not  the  true  colors :  don't  deceive  yourself ; 
you're  out  of  your  course. 

[Gaunt.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  hard,  Chris- 
topher. It  is  not  I;  it's  God's  law  that  is  of  iron.  Think! 
if  the  blow  were  to  fall  now,  some  cord  to  snap  within 
you,  some  enemy  to  phmge  a  knife  into  your  heart;  this 
room,  with  its  poor  taper  h'ght,  to  vanisli;  tliis  world  to 
disappear  like  a  drowning  man  into  the  great  ocean;  and 
you,  yoiH*  brain  still  whiHing  to  be  snatched  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  eternal  Judge;  Christopher  French,  what 
answer  would  you  make?  For  these  iGj'ifts  wasted,  for  this 
rich  mercy  scorned,  for  these  high-handed  bravings  of  your 
better  angel — what  have  you  to  say? 

Kit.  Well,  sir,  T  want  my  word  with  you,  and  by  your 
leave  Fll  have  it  out. 

Arethusa.  Kit,  for  ])itv's  sake! 

'      •  Stv-6-EE 
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Kit.  Arethusa,  I  don't  speak  to  you,  my  dear;  you've 
got  my  ring,  and  I  know  what  that  means.  The  man  I 
speak  to  is  Captain  Gaunt.  I  came  to-day  as  happy  a 
man  as  ever  stepped  and  with  as  fair  a  lookout.  What 
did  you  care?  what  was  your  reply?  None  of  your  flesh 
and  blood,  you  said,  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  wretch 
like  me !  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blood  that  you  should  tram- 
ple on  me  like  that?  Is  that  charity,  to  tramp  the  hope 
out  of  a  poor  soul?] 

Gaunt.  You  speak  wildly;  or  the  devil  of  drink  that  is 
in  you  speaks  instead. 

Kit.  You  think  me  drunk?  Well,  so  I  am,  and  w^hose 
fault  is  it  but  yours?  It  was  I  that  drank;  but  you  take 
your  share  of  it,  Captain  Gaunt:  you  it  was  that  filled 
the  can. 

Gaunt.  Christopher  French,  I  spoke  but  for  your 
good,  your  good  and  hers.  "Wo  unto  him" — these  are 
the  dreadful  words — "by  whom  offenses  shall  come:  it 
were  better — "  Christopher,  I  can  but  pray  for  both  of  us. 

Kit.  Prayers?  Now  I  tell  you  freely.  Captain  Gaunt, 
I  don't  value  your  prayers.  Deeds  are  what  I  ask;  kind 
deeds  are  words — that's  the  true-blue  piety:  to  hope  the 
best  and  do  the  best,  and  speak  the  kindest.  As  for  you, 
you  insult  me  to  my  face;  and  then  you'll  pray  for  me? 
What's  that?  Insult  behind  my  back  is  what  I  call  it! 
No,  sir;  you're  out  of  the  course;  you're  no  good  man  to 
my  view,  be  you  who  you  ma}^ 

Mrs.  Drake.  O  Christopher!     To  Captain  Gaunt? 

Arethusa.  Father,  father,  come  away! 

Kit.  Ah,  you  see  ?  She  suffers  too ;  we  all  suffer.  You 
spoke  just  now  of  the  devil;  well,  I'll  tell  you  the  devil 
you  have:  the  devil  of  judging  others.  And  as  for  me, 
I'll  get  as  drunk  as  Bacchus. 

Gaunt.  Come! 
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Scene  V 

Pew^  Mrs.  Drx\ke,  Kit 

Pew.  {Coming  out  and  waving  his  pipe.)  Comman- 
der, shake!  Hooray  for  old  England!  If  there's  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  goes  to  old  Pew's  'art,  it's  argy- 
ment.  Commander,  you  handled  him  like  a  babby,  kept 
the  weather  gauge,  and  hulled  him  every  shot.  Com- 
mander, give  it  a  name,  and  let  that  name  be  rum! 

Kit.  Ay,  rum's  the  sailor's  fancy.  Mrs.  Drake,  a  bot- 
tle and  clean  glasses. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Kit  French,  I  wouldn't.  Think  better 
of  it,  there's  a  dear!    And  that  sweet  girl  just  gone! 

Pew.  Ma'am,  I'm  not  a  'ard  man;  I'm  not  the  man  to 
up  and  force  a  act  of  parleyment  upon  a  helpless  female. 
But  you  see  here:  Pew's  friends  is  sacred.  Here's  my 
friend  here,  a  perfeck  seaman,  and  a  man  with  a  'ed  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  a  man  that,  damme,  I  admire.  He  give 
you  a  order,  ma'am: — march! 

Mrs.  Drake.  Kit,  don't  you  listen  to  that  blind  man; 
he's  the  devil  wrote  upon  his  face. 

Pew.  Don't  you  insinuate  against  my  friend.  He  ain't 
a  child,  I  hope?  he  knows  his  business?  Don't  you  get 
trying  to  go  a  lowering  of  my  friend  in  his  own  esteem. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Well,  I'll  bring  it.  Kit;  but  it's  against 
the  grain.  [Eait. 

Kit.  I  say,  old  boy,  come  to  think  of  it,  why  should 
we?  It's  been  glasses  round  with  me  all  day.  I've  got  my 
cargo. 

Pew.  You?  and  you  just  argy'd  the  'ed  off  of  Admiral 
Guinea?  O  stash  that!     I  stand  treat,  if  it  comes  to  tliat! 

Kit.  What!  Do  I  meet  witli  a  blind  seaman  and  not 
stand  him?     That's  not  the  man  I  am! 

Mrs.  Drake.  {Keentering  with  bottle  and  glasses.) 
There! 

Pew.  Easy  does  it,  ma'am. 

Kit.  Mrs.  Drake,  voii  had  better  trot. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Yes,  I'll  trot;  and  1  trot  with  a  sick  heart, 
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Kit  French,  to  leave  you  drinking  your  wits  away  with 
that  low  blind  man.  For  a  low  man  you  are — a  low  blind 
man — and  your  clothes  they  would  disgrace  a  scarecrow. 
I'll  go  to  my  bed,  Kit;  and  O,  dear  boy,  go  soon  to  yours — 
the  old  room,  you  know;  it's  ready  for  you — and  go  soon 
and  sleep  it  off;  for  you  know,  dear,  they  one  and  all  re- 
gret it  in  the  morning;  thirty  years  I've  kept  this  house, 
and  one  and  all  they  did  regret  it,  dear. 

Pew.  Come  now,  you  walk! 

Mrs.  Dkake.  Oh,  it's  not  for  your  bidding.  You  a  sea- 
man? The  ship  for  you  to  sail  in  is  the  hangman's  cart. — 
Good  night,  Kit  dear,  and  better  company! 


Scene  VI 

Pew,  Kit.    They  sit  at  the  other  table,  L. 

Pew.  Commander,  here's  her  'ealth! 

Kit.  Ay,  that's  the  line:  her  health!  But  that  old 
woman  there  is  a  good  old  woman.  Pew. 

PEw^  So  she  is.  Commander.  But  there's  no  woman 
tmderstands  a  seaman;  now  you  and  me,  being  both  bred 
to  it,  we  splice  by  natur'.  As  for  A.  G.,  if  argyment  can 
win  her,  why  she's  yours.  If  I'd  a-had  your  'ed  for  argy- 
ment, damme,  I'd  a-been  a  Adm.iral,  I  would!  And  if 
argyment  won't  win  her,  well  see  here,  you  put  your  trust 
in  David  Pew. 

Kit.  David  Pew,  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  David 
Pew;  I  never  heard  of  you;  I  don't  seem  able  to  clearly 
see  you.  Mrs.  Drake,  she's  a  smart  old  woman.  Pew,  and 
she  says  you've  the  devil  in  your  face. 

Pew.  Ah,  and  why,  says  you?  Because  I  up  and  put 
her  in  her  place,  when  she  forgot  herself  to  you.  Com- 
mander. 

Kit.  Well,  Pew,  that's  so;  you  stood  by  me  like  a  man. 
Shake  hands.  Pew;  and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it,  or  we'll 
know  why,  old  boy! 

Pew.  That's  my  way.  That's  Pew's  way,  that  is. 
That's  Pew's  way  all  over.     Commander,  excuse  the  lib- 
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erty,  but  when  I  was  your  age,  making  allowances  for  a 
lowlier  station  and  less  'ed  for  argyment,  I  was  as  like 
you  as  two  peas.     I  know  it  by  the  v'ice.      (Sings)  — 

"We  hadn't  been  three  days  at  sea  before  we  saw  a  sail, 
So  we  clapped  on  every  stitch  would  stand,  although  it  blew  a  gale, 
And  we  walked  along  full  fourteen  knots,  for  the  barkie  she  did  know, 
As  well  as  ever  a  soul  on  board,  'twas  time  for  us  to  go." 

Chorus,  Cap'n! 

Pew  and  Kit  (in  chorus)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go, 
Time  for  us  to  go. 
As  well  as  ever  a  soul  on  board, 
'Twas  time  for  us  to  go." 

Pew  (sings)  — 

"We  carried  away  the  royal  yard,  and  the  stunsail  boom  was  gone; 
Says   the   skipper,    'They  may   go   or   stand,   I'm   damned   if   I   don't 

crack  on ; 
So  the  weather  braces  we'll  round  in,  and  the  trysail  set  also. 
And  we'll  keep  the  brig  three  p'ints  away,  for  it's  time  for  us  to  go.'  " 

Give  it  mouth,  Commander! 
Pew^  and  Kit  (in  chorus)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go, 
Time  for  us  to  go, 
And  we'll  keep  the  brig  three  p'ints  away, 
For  it's  time  for  us  to  go." 

Pew.  I  ain't  sung  like  that  since  I  sang  to  Admiral 
'Awke,  the  night  before  I  lost  my  eyes,  I  ain't.  "Sink 
me!"  says  he,  says  Admiral  'Awke,  my  old  commander 
(touching  his  //a/), "sink  me!"  he  says,  "if  that  ain't  'art- 
of-oak,"  he  says:  "'art-of-oak,"  says  he,  "and  a  pi])e  hke  a 
bloody  blackbird!"  Commander,  here's  my  respecks,  and 
the  devil  fly  away  with  Admiral  Guinea! 

Kit.  I  say,  Pew,  how's  this?  How  do  you  know  about 
Admiral  Guinea?  I  say,  Pew,  I  begin  to  think  you  know 
too  much. 

Pew.  I  ax  your  ])ardon;  but  as  a  man  with  a  'ed  for 
argyment — and   that's   vour   best   pint   o'    sailing.   Com- 
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mander;  intelleck  is  your  best  p'int — as  a  man  with  a  'ed 
for  argyment,  how  do  I  make  it  out? 

Kit.  Aha,  you're  a  sly  dog,  you're  a  deep  dog,  Pew; 
but  you  can  t  get  the  weather  of  Kit  French.  How  do  I 
make  it  out?  I'll  tell  you.  I  make  it  out  like  this;  Your 
name's  Pew,  ain't  it?  Very  well.  And  you  know  Ad- 
miral Guinea,  and  that's  his  name,  eh?  Very  well.  Then 
you're  Pew;  and  the  Admiral's  the  Admiral;  and  you 
know  the  Admiral;  and  by  George,  that's  all.  Hey? 
Drink  about,  boys,  drink  about ! 

Pew.  Lord  love  you,  if  I'd  a-had  a  'ed  like  yours !  Why, 
the  Admiral  was  my  first  cap'n.  I  was  that  man's  bo'sun, 
I  w^as,  aboard  the  Arethusa;  and  we  was  like  two  brothers. 
Did  you  never  hear  of  Guinea-land  and  the  black  ivory 
business  ?     ( Sings)  — 

"A  quick  run  to  the  south  we  had,  and  when  we  made  the  Bight 
We  kept  the  offing  all  day  long  and  crossed  the  bar  at  night. 
Six  hundred  niggers  in  the  hold  and  seventy  we  did  stow. 
And  when  we'd  clapped  the  hatches  on,  'twas  time  for  us  to  go.'* 

Lav  forward,  lads! 

Kit  and  Pew  {in  chorms)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go,"  etc. 

Krr.  I  say,  Pew,  I  like  you ;  you're  a  damned  ugly  dog ; 
but  I  like  you.  But  look  ye  here.  Pew:  fair  does  it,  you 
know,  or  we  part  company  this  minute.     If  5^ou  and  the 

Ad the  Admirable  were  like  brothers  on  the  Guinea 

coast,  why  aren't  you  like  brothers  here? 

Pew.  Ah,  I  see  j^ou  coming.  What  a  'ed!  what  a  'ed! 
Since  Pew  is  a  friend  of  the  family,  saj^s  you,  why  didn't 
he  sail  in  and  bear  a  hand,  says  you,  when  you  was  knock- 
ing the  Admiral's  ship  about  his  ears  in  argyment? 

Kit.  Well,  Pew,  now  you  put  a  name  to  it,  why  not? 

Pew.  Ah,  why  not?  There  I  recko'nize  you.  [Well, 
see  here;  argyment's  my  weakness,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing; I  wouldn't  a-borne  down  and  spiled  sport,  not  for 
gold  untold,  no,  not  for  rum,  I  wouldn't!  And  besides, 
Commander,  I  put  it  to  3^ou,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  it  have  been  seaman-like  to  let  on  and  show  myself 
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to  a  old  shipmate,  when  he  was  yard-arm  to  yard-arm 
with  a  craft  not  half  his  metal,  and  getting  blown  out  of 
water  every  broadside?  Would  it  have  been  'ansome?  I 
put  it  to  you,  as  between  man  and  man. 

Kit.  Pew,  I  may  have  gifts,  but  I  never  thought  of 
that.  Why,  no:  not  seaman-like.  Pew,  you've  a  heart; 
that's  what  I  like  you  for. 

Pew.  Ah,  that  I  have:  you'll  see.  I  wanted — now  you 
follow  me — I  wanted  to  keep  square  with  Admiral 
Guinea.]  Why?  says  you.  Well,  put  it  that  I  know  a  fine 
young  fellow  when  I  sees  him;  and  put  it  that  I  wish  him 
well ;  and  put  it,  for  the  sake  of  argyment,  that  the  father 
of  that  lovely  female's  in  my  power.  Aha?  Pew's  power! 
Why,  in  my  'ands  he's  like  this  pocket  'andke'cher.  Now, 
brave  boy,  do  you  see? 

Kit.  No,  Pew,  my  head's  gone;  I  don't  see. 

Pew.  Why,  cheer  up.  Commander!  You  want  to 
marry  this  lovely  female? 

Kit.  Ay,  that  I  do;  but  I'm  not  fit  for  her.  Pew;  I'm 
a  drunken  dog,  and  I'm  not  fit  for  her. 

Pew.  Now,   Cap'n,  you'll  allow  a  old  seaman  to  be 

judge:  one  as  sailed  with  'Awke  and  blessed  Benb with 

'Awke  and  noble  Anson.  You've  been  open  and  above- 
board  with  me,  and  I'll  do  the  same  by  you:  it  beiijg  the 
case  that  you're  hard  hit  about  a  lovely  woman,  which 
many  a  time  and  oft  it  has  happened  to  old  Pew;  and  him 
with  a  feeling  'art  that  bleeds  for  you,  Commander;  why 
look  here:  I'm  that  girl's  godfather;  promised  and  vowed 
for  her,  I  did;  and  I  like  you;  and  you're  the  man  for  her. 
And  by  the  Hving  Jacob,  you  shall  splice! 

Kit.  David  Pew,  do  you  mean  what  you  say? 

Pew.  Do  I  mean  what  I  say?  Docs  David  Pew?  Ask 
Admiral  'Awke!  Ask  old  Admiral  Byng  in  his  coffin, 
where  I  laid  him  with  these  'ands!  Pew  does,  is  what 
those  naval  commanders  would  reply.  JNIean  it?  I  reckon 
so. 

Kit.  Then  shake  hands.  You're  an  honest  man.  Pew 
— old  Pew! — and  I'll  niakc  yonr  fortune.  Rut  there's 
something  else,  if  I  could  kcc])  the  run  of  it.  Oh,  ah!  But 
can  you?     That's  the  point.     Can  you;  don't  you  see? 
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Pew.  Can  I?  You  leave  that  to  me;  I'll  bring  you  to 
your  moorings;  I'm  the  man  that  can,  and  I'm  him  that 
will.  But  only,  look  here,  let's  understand  each  other. 
You're  a  bold  blade,  ain't  you?  You  won't  stick  at  a  trifle 
for  a  lovely  female?  You'll  back  me  up?  You're  a  man, 
ain't  you?  a  man,  and  you'll  see  me  through  and  through 
it,  hey?  Come;  is  that  so?  Are  you  fair  and  square  and 
stick  at  nothing? 

Kit.  Me,  Pew?    I'll  go  through  fire  and  water. 

Pew.  I'll  risk  it. — Well,  then,  see  here,  my  son:  an- 
other swallow  and  we  jog. 

Kit.  No,  not  to-night.  Pew,  not  to-night! 

Pew.  Commander,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  where- 
fore ? 

Kit.  Wherefore,  Pew?  'Cause  why.  Pew?  'Cause  I'm 
drunk  and  be  damned  to  you ! 

Pew.  Commander,  I  ax  your  pardon;  but,  saving  your 
presence,  that's  a  lie.  What?  drunk?  a  man  with  a  'ed  for 
argyment  like  that?  Just  you  get  up,  and  steady  your- 
self on  your  two  pins,  and  you'll  be  as  right  as  ninepence. 

[Kit.  Pew,  before  we  budge,  let  me  shake  your  flipper 
again.  You're  heart  of  oak,  Pew,  sure  enough;  and  if 
you  can  bring  the  Adam — Admirable  about,  why  damme, 
I'll  make  your  fortune!  How  you're  going  to  do  it,  I 
don't  know;  but  I'll  stand  by;  and  I  know  you'll  do  it  if 
anybody  can.  But  I'm  drunk.  Pew;  you  can't  deny  that: 
I'm  as  drunk  as  a  Plymouth  fiddler,  Pew;  and  how  you're 
going  to  do  it  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Pew.  Ah,  you  leave  that  to  me.  All  I  want  is  what  I've 
got;  your  promise  to  stand  by  and  bear  a  hand  {producing 
a  dark  lantern),^  Now,  here,  you  see,  is  my  little  glim; 
it  ain't  for  me,  because  I'm  blind,  worse  luck!  and  the  day 
and  night  is  the  blessed  same  to  David  Pew.  But  you 
watch.  You  put  the  candle  near  me.  Here's  what  there 
ain't  mony  blind  men  could  do,  take  the  pick  o'  them! 
(Lighting  a  screw  of  paper,  and  ttith  that  the  lantern.) 
Hey?    That's  it.    Hey?    Go  and  pity  the  poor  blind! 

Kit.  {While  Pew  blows  out  the  candles.)  But  I  say, 
Pew,  what  do  you  want  with  it? 

Pew.  To  see  by,  my  son.     {He  shuts  the  lantern  and 
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puts  it  in  his  pocket.  Stage  quite  dark.  Moonlight  at 
window.  All  shipshape?  No  sparks  about?  No? 
Come,  then,  lean  on  me  and  heave  ahead  for  the  lovely  fe- 
male.     {Singing  sotto  voce)  — 

*'Time  for  us  to  go. 
Time  for  us  to  go. 
And  when  we'd  clapped  the  hatches  on, 
'Twas  time  for  us  to  go." 


DROP 


ACT  III 

The   Stage  represents  the  Admiral's    house,  as  in   Act   I.     Gaunt  seated,  is 
reading  aloud;  Arethusa  sits  at  his  feet.     Candles. 


Scene  I 

Arethusa,  Gaunt 

[iGaunt.  (Reading,)  ''And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me 
not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee: 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God:  Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I 
be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught 
but  death  part  thee  and  me."  {He  closes  the  book,) 
Amen. 

Arethusa.  Amen.    Father,  there  spoke  my  heart.] 

Gaunt.  Arethusa,  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  seen  right 
to  vex  us  with  trials  of  many  kinds.  It  is  a  little  matter 
to  endure  the  pangs  of  the  flesh :  the  smart  of  wounds,  the 
passion  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  heaviness  of  disease; 
and  in  this  world  I  have  learned  to  take  thought  for  noth- 
ing save  the  quiet  of  your  soul.  It  is  through  our  affec- 
tions that  we  are  smitten  with  the  true  pain,  even  the 
pain  that  kills. 

Arethusa.  And  yet  this  pain  is  our  natural  lot.  Father, 
I  fear  to  boast,  but  I  know  that  I  can  bear  it.  Let  my 
life,  then,  flow  like  common  lives,  each  pain  rewarded 
with  some  pleasure,  each  pleasure  linked  with  some  pain: 
nothing  pure  whether  for  good  or  evil:  and  my  husband, 
like  myself  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  only  a  poor,  kind-hearted 
sinner,  striving  for  the  better  part.  What  more  could 
any  woman  ask? 

Gaunt.  Child,  child,  your  words  are  like  a  sword. 
What  would  she  ask?  Look  upon  me  whom,  in  the 
earthly  sense,  you  are  commanded  to  respect.    Look  upon 
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me:  do  I  bear  a  mark?  is  there  any  outward  sign  to  bid 
a  woman  avoid  and  flee  from  me? 

Arethusa.  I  see  nothing  but  the  face  I  love. 

Gaunt,  There  is  none :  nor  yet  on  the  young  man  Chris- 
topher, whose  words  still  haunt  and  upbraid  me.  Yes, 
I'm  hard;  I  was  born  hard,  born  a  tyrant,  born  to  be 
what  I  was,  a  slaver  captain.  But  to-night,  and  to  save 
you,  I  will  pluck  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom.  You  shall 
know  what  makes  me  what  I  am ;  you  shall  hear,  out  of  my 
own  life,  why  I  dread  and  deprecate  this  marriage.  Child, 
do  you  remember  your  mother? 

Arethusa.  Remember  her?  Ah,  if  she  had  been  here 
to-day! 

Gaunt.  It  is  thirteen  years  since  she  departed,  and 
took  with  her  the  whole  sunshine  of  my  life.  Do  you  re- 
member the  manner  of  her  departure?  You  were  a  child, 
and  can  not;  but  I  can  and  do.  Remember?  shall  I  ever 
forget?  Here  or  hereafter,  ever  forget!  Ten  years 
she  was  my  wife,  and  ten  years  she  lay  a-dying.  Are- 
thusa, she  was  a  saint  on  earth;  and  it  was  I  that  killed 
her. 

Arethusa.  Killed  her?  my  mother?    You? 

Gaunt.  Not  with  my  hand;  for  I  loved  her.  I  would 
not  have  hurt  one  hair  upon  her  head.  But  she  got  her 
death  by  me,  as  sure  as  by  a  blow. 

Arethusa.  I  understand — I  can  see :  you  brood  on 
trifles,  misunderstandings,  unkindnesses,  you  think  them; 
though  my  mother  never  knew  of  them,  or  never  gave 
them  a  second  thought.  It  is  natural,  when  death  has 
come  between. 

(xAUNT.  I  married  her  from  I'almouth.  She  was 
comely  as  the  roe;  I  see  her  still — her  dove's  eyes  and  her 
smile!  I  was  older  than  she;  and  I  had  a  name  for  hard- 
ness, a  hard  and  wicked  man;  but  she  loved  me — my  Hes- 
ter!— and  she  took  me  as  I  was.  Oh,  how  I  repaid  her 
trust!  Well,  our  child  was  Iwrn  to  us;  and  we  named  her 
after  the  bi'ig  I  liad  built  and  sailed,  the  old  craft  whose 
likeness — older  than  you,  girl — stands  there  above  our 
heads.  And  so  far,  that  was  ha])piness.  But  she  yeariUMl 
for  my  salvation;  and  it  was  there  I  thwarted  her.      ^^v 
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sins  were  a  burden  upon  her  spirit,  a  shame  to  her  in  this 
world,  her  terror  in  the  world  to  come.  She  talked  much 
and  often  of  my  leaving  the  devil's  trade  I  sailed  in.  She 
had  a  tender  and  a  Christian  heart,  and  she  would  weep 
and  pray  for  the  poor  heathen  creatures  that  I  bought  and 
sold  and  shipped  into  misery,  till  my  conscience  grew 
hot  within  me.  I've  put  on  my  hat,  and  gone  out  and 
made  oath  that  my  next  cargo  should  be  my  last;  but  it 
never  was,  that  oath  was  never  kept.  So  I  sailed  again  and 
again  for  the  Guinea  coast,  until  the  trip  came  that  was 
to  be  my  last  indeed.  Well,  it  fell  out  that  we  had  good 
luck  tradings  and  I  stowed  the  brig  with  these  poor  heathen 
as  full  as  she  would  hold.  We  had  a  fair  run  westward 
till  we  were  past  the  line ;  but  one  night  the  wind  rose  and 
there  came  a  hurricane,  and  for  seven  days  we  were  tossed 
on  the  deep  seas,  in  the  hardest  straits,  and  every  hand 
on  deck.  For  several  days  they  were  battened  down:  all 
that  time  we  heard  their  cries  and  lamentations,  but  worst 
at  the  beginning;  and  when  at  last,  and  near  dead  my- 
self, I  crept  below — Oh!  some  they  were  stan^ed,  some 
smothered,  some  dead  of  broken  limbs;  and  the  hold 
was  like  a  lazar-house  in  the  time  of  the  anger  of  the 
Lord! 

Arethusa.  O! 

Gaunt.  It  was  two  hundred  and  five  that  we  threw 
overboard:  two  hundred  and  five  lost  souls  that  I  had 
hurried  to  their  doom.  I  had  many  die  with  me  before; 
but  not  like  that — not  such  a  massacre  as  that ;  and  I  stood 
dumb  before  the  sight.  For  I  saw  I  was  their  murderer — 
body  and  soul  their  murderer;  and  Arethusa,  my  Hester 
knew  it.  That  was  her  death-stroke:  it  felled  her.  She 
had  long  been  dying  slowly;  but  from  the  hour  she 
heard  that  story,  the  garment  of  the  flesh  began  to  waste 
and  perish,  the  fountains  of  her  life  dried  up;  she  faded 
before  my  face;  and  in  two  months  from  my  land- 
ing— O  Hester,  Hester,  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee! 

Arethusa.  Mother!  Oh,  poor  soul!  Oh,  poor  father! 
Oh,  father,  it  was  hard  on  you. 

Gaunt.  The  night  she  died,  she  lay  there,  in  her  bed. 
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She  took  my  hand.  "I  am  going,"  she  said,  ''to  heaven." 
*'For  Christ's  sake,"  she  said,  "come  after  me,  and  bring 
my  little  maid.  I'll  be  waiting  and  wearying  till  you 
come";  and  she  kissed  my  hand,  the  hand  that  killed  her. 
At  that  I  broke  out  calling  on  her  to  stop,  for  it  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  But  no,  she  said  she  must  still  tell  me 
of  my  sins,  and  how  the  thought  of  them  had  bowed  down 
her  life.  ''And  Oh!"  she  said,  "if  I  couldn't  prevail  on  you 
alive,  let  my  death."  .  .  .  Well,  then,  she  died.  What 
have  I  done  since  then?  I've  laid  nay  course  for  Hester. 
Sin,  temptation,  pleasure,  all  this  poor  shadow  of  a  world, 
I  saw  them  not:  I  saw  my  Hester  waiting,  waiting  and 
wearying.  I  have  made  my  election  sure ;  my  sins  I  have 
cast  them  out.  Hester,  Hester,  I  will  come  to  you,  poor 
waiting  one;  and  I'll  bring  your  little  maid:  ay,  dearest 
soul,  I'll  bring  your  little  maid  safe  with  me! 

Arethusa,  Oh,  teach  me  how!  Show  me  the  wav!  only 
show  me. — O  mother,  mother! — If  it  were  paved  with  fire, 
show  me  the  way,  and  I  will  walk  it  barefoot ! 

Gaunt.  They  call  me  a  miser.  They  say  that  in  this 
sea-chest  of  mine  I  hoard  my  gold.  {lie  passes  R.  to 
chesty  takes  out  key,  and  unlocks  it.)  They  think  my 
treasure  and  my  very  soul  are  locked  up  here.  They  speak 
after  the  flesh,  but  they  are  right.     See! 

Arethusa.  Her  watch?  the  wedding  ring?  O  father, 
forgive  me ! 

Gaunt.  Ay,  her  watch  that  counted  the  hours  when  I 
was  away;  they  were  few  and  sorrowful,  my  Hester's 
hours;  and  this  poor  contrivance  numbered  them.  The 
ring — with  that  I  married  her.  This  chain,  it's  of  Guinea 
gold ;  I  brought  it  home  for  her,  the  year  l)efore  we  mar- 
ried, and  she  wore  it  to  her  wedding.  It  was  a  vanity: 
they  are  all  vanities;  but  they  are  the  treasure  of  my 
soul.  Below  here,  see,  her  wedding-dress.  Ay,  the  watch 
has  stop])ed:  dead,  dead.  And  I  know  that  my  Hester 
died  of  me;  and  day  and  night,  asleep  and  awake,  my  soul 
abides  in  her  remembrance. 

Ahktiiusa.  And  you  come  in  your  sleep  to  look  at 
them.  Oh,  poor  father!  I  understand — 1  understand 
you  now. 
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Gaunt.  In  my  sleep?    Ay?  do  I  so?    My  Hester! 

Arethusa.  And  why,  why  did  you  not  tell  me?  I 
thought — I  was  like  the  rest ! — I  feared  you  were  a  miser. 
Oh,  you  should  have  told  me ;  I  should  have  been  so  proud 
— so  proud  and  happy.  I  knew  you  loved  her;  but  not 
this,  not  this. 

Gaunt.  Why  should  I  have  spoken?  It  was  all  be- 
tween my  Hester  and  me. 

Arethusa.  Father,  may  I  speak?  May  I  tell  you  what 
my  heart  tells  me?  You  do  not  understand  about  my 
mother.  You  loved  her — Oh,  as  few  men  can  love.  And 
she  loved  you:  think  how  she  loved  you!  In  this  world, 
you  know — you  have  told  me — there  is  nothing  perfect. 
All  we  men  and  women  have  our  sins;  and  they  are  a 
pain  to  those  that  love  us,  and  the  deeper  the  love,  the 
ciTieler  the  pain.  That  is  life;  and  it  is  life  we  ask,  not 
heaven;  and  what  matter  for  the  pain,  if  only  the  love 
holds  on?  Her  love  held:  then  she  was  happy!  Her 
love  was  immortal;  and  when  she  died,  her  one  grief  was 
to  be  parted  from  you,  her  one  hope  to  welcome  you 
again. 

Gaunt.  And  you,  Arethusa:  I  was  to  bring  her  little 
maid. 

Arethusa.  God  bless  her,  yes,  and  me!  But,  father, 
can  you  not  see  that  she  was  blessed  among  women? 

Gaunt.  Child,  child,  you  speak  in  ignorance ;  you  touch 
upon  griefs  you  can  not  fathom. 

Arethusa.  No,  dearest,  no.  She  loved  you,  loved  you 
and  died  of  it.  Why  else  do  women  live?  What  would  I 
ask  but  just  to  love  my  Kit  and  die  for  him,  and  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  see  him  keep  my  memory  holy  and  live 
the  nobler  for  my  sake? 

Gaunt.  Ay,  do  you  so  love  him  ? 

Arethusa.  Even  as  my  mother  loved  my  father. 

Gaunt.  Ay?  Then  we  will  see.  What  right  have  I — 
You  are  your  mother's  child:  better,  tenderer,  wiser  than 
I.  Let  us  seek  guidance  in  prayer.  Good  night,  my  little 
maid. 

Arethusa.  Oh.  father,  I  know  you  at  last. 
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Scene  II 


Gaunt  and  Arethusa  go  out,  L.,  carrying  the  candles. 
Stage  dark,  A  distant  clock  chimes  the  quarters,  and 
strikes  one.  Then,  the  tap-tapping  of  Peio's  stick  is  heard 
without;  the  key  is  jiut  into  the  lock;  and  enter  Pew,  C, 
he  pockets  key,  and  is  followed  hy  Kit^  with  dark  lantern. 

Pew.  Quiet,  you  lubber!  Can't  you  foot  it  soft,  you 
that  has  daylights  and  a  glim? 

Kit.  All  right,  old  boy.  How  the  devil  did  we  get 
through  the  door?     Shall  I  knock  him  up? 

Pew.  Stow  your  gab  {seizing  his  wrist).  Under  your 
breath ! 

Kit.  Avast  that!    You're  a  savage  dog,  aren't  you? 

Pew.  Turn  on  that  glim. 

Kit.  It's  as  right  as  a  trivet,  Pew.  What  next?  By 
George,  Pew,  I'll  make  your  fortune. 

Pew.  Here,  now,  look  round  this  room,  and  sharp. 
D'ye  see  a  old  sea-chest? 

Kit.   See  it.  Pew?  why,  d'ye  think  I'm  blind? 

Pew.  Take  me  across,  and  let  me  feel  of  her.  JNIum; 
catch  my  hand.  Ah,  that's  her  {feeling  the  chest),  that's 
the  Golden  Mary.  jVow,  see  here,  my  bo,  if  you've  the 
pluck  of  a  weevil  in  a  biscuit,  this  girl  is  yours;  if 
you  hain't,  and  think  to  sheer  off,  I'm  blind,  but  I'm 
deadly. 

Kit.  You'll  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  all  the 
same.  I'll  take  threats  from  nobody,  blind  or  not.  Let's 
knock  up  the  Admiral  and  be  done  with  it.  What  I  want 
is  to  get  rid  of  this  dark  lantern.  It  makes  me  feel  like 
a  housebreaker,  by  George. 

Pew.  {Seated  on  chest.)  You  follow  this.  I'm  sick 
of  drinking  bilge,  when  I  might  ])e  rolling  in  my  coach, 
and  I'm  dog-sick  of  Jack  Ciaunt.  WMio's  he  to  be  wallow- 
ing in  gold,  when  a  better  man  is  groping  crusts  in  the 
gutter  and  spnnging  for  rum?  Xow,  here  in  this  blasted 
chest  is  the  gold  to  make  men  of  us  for  life:  gold,  ay,  gobs 
of  it;  and  writin's  too — things  tliat  if  I  had  the  proof  oi' 
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'em  I'd  hold  Jack  Gaunt  to  the  grindstone  till  his  face 
was  flat.  I'd  have  done  it  single-handed;  but  I'm  blind, 
worse  luck:  I'm  all  in  the  damned  dark  here,  poking  with 
a  stick — Lord,  burn  up  with  lime  the  eyes  that  saw  it! 
That's  why  I  raked  up  you.  Come,  out  with  your  iron, 
and  prise  the  lid  off.  You  shall  touch  your  snack,  and 
have  the  wench  for  nothing;  ay,  and  fling  her  in  the  street, 
when  done. 

Kit.  So  you  brought  me  here  to  steal,  did  you? 

Pew.  Ay,  did  I;  and  you  shall.  I'm  a  biter:  I  bring 
blood. 

Kit.  Now,  Pew,  you  came  here  on  my  promise,  or  I'd 
kill  you  like  a  rat.  As  it  is,  out  of  that  door!  One,  two, 
three  {drawing  his  cutlass),  and  off! 

Pew.  {Lcajnng  at  his  thi^oat  and  with  a  great  voice,) 
Help!  murder!  thieves! 

Scene  III 

To  these,  Arethusa,  Gaunt^  with  lights.  Stage  light, 
Peav  has  Kit  down  and  is  throttling  him, 

PEW^  I've  got  him,  Cap'n.  What,  kill  m}^  old  com- 
mander, and  rob  him  of  his  blessed  child?  Not  with  old 
Pew! 

Gaunt.  Get  up,  David:  can't  you  see  you're  killing 
him?     Unhand,  I  say. 

Arethusa.  In  heaven's  name,  who  is  it? 

Pew.  It's  a  damned  villain,  my  pretty;  and  his  name, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is  French. 

Arethusa.  Kit?    Kit  French?    Never! 

Kit.    (Rising.)      He's  done  for  me.     (Falls  on  chest.) 

[Pew.  Don't  you  take  on  about  him,  ducky;  he  ain't 
worth  it.  Cap'n  Gaunt,  I  took  him  and  I  give  him  up. 
You  was  'ard  on  me  this  morning,  Cap'n:  this  is  my  way 
— Pew's  way,  this  is — of  paying  of  you  out. 

Arethusa.  Father,  this  is  the  blind  man  that  came 
while  vou  were  abroad.  Sure  you'll  not  listen  to  hi?n. 
And  you,  Kit,  you,  what  is  this? 

Kit.  Captain  Gaunt,  that  blind  devil  has  half-throt- 
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tied  me.  He  brought  me  here — I  can't  speak — he  has  al- 
most killed  me — and  I'd  been  drinking,  too. 

Gaunt.  And  you,  David  Pew,  what  do  you  say?] 

Pew.  Cap'n  the  rights  of  it  is  this.  Me  and  that  young 
man  there  was  partaking  in  a  friendly  drop  of  rum  at  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Inn;  and  I'd  just  proposed  his  blessed 
Majesty,  when  the  young  man  he  ups  and  says  to  me: 
"Pew,"  he  says,  *'I  like  you,  Pew:  you're  a  true  seaman," 
he  says,  "and  I'm  one  as  sticks  at  nothing;  and  damme, 
Pew,"  he  says,  "I'll  make  your  fortune."  [Can  he  deny 
as  them  was  his  words?  Look  at  him,  you  as  has  eyes: 
no,  he  can  not.  "Come  along  of  me,"  he  says,  "and  dam- 
me, I'll  make  your  fortune."]  Well,  Cap'n,  he  lights  a 
dark  lantern  (which  you'll  find  it  somewhere  on  the  floor,  I 
reckon),  and  out  we  goes,  me  follerin'  his  lead,  as  I 
thought  was  'art-of-oak  and  a  true-blue  mariner;  and  the 
next  I  knows  is,  here  we  was  in  here,  and  him  a-askin'  me 
to  'old  the  glim,  while  he  prised  the  lid  off  of  your  old 
sea-chest  with  his  cutlass. 

Gaunt.  The  chest?  {He  leaps,  R.,  and  examines 
chest. )    Ah ! 

Pew.  Leastways,  I  was  to  'elp  him,  by  his  account  of 
it,  while  he  nailed  the  rhino,  and  then  took  and  carried  oif 
that  lovely  maid  of  yours;  for  a  lovely  maid  she  is,  and 
one  as  touched  old  Pew's  'art.  Cap'n  when  I  'card  that, 
my  blood  biled.  "Young  man,"  I  says,  "you  don't  know 
David  Pew,"  I  says;  and  with  that  I  ups  and  does  my 
dooty  by  him,  cutlass  and  all,  like  a  lion-'arted  seaman, 
though  blind.  [And  then  in  comes  you,  and  I  gives  him 
up:  as  you  know  for  a  fack  is  true,  and  I'll  subscribe  at  the 
Assizes.  And  that,  if  you  was  to  cut  me  into  junks,  is  the 
truth,  the  'ole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  world 
without  end,  so  hel])  me,  amen;  and  if  you'll  'and  me 
over  the  'oly  Bible,  me  not  having  such  a  thing  about  me 
at  the  moment,  why,  I'll  put  a  oath  upon  it  like  a  man.] 

Akethusa.   Father,  have  you  heard? 

[Gaunt.  I  know  this  man,  Arethusa,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  liim. 

Ahetiiusa.  Well,  and  why  do  we  wait?  Wc  know  Kit, 
do  we  not? 

Stv-6-FF 
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Kit.  Ay,  Captain  you  know  the  pair  of  us,  and  you 
can  see  his  face  and  mine.] 

Gaunt.  Christopher,  the  facts  are  all  against  you.  I 
find  you  here  in  my  house  at  midnight:  you  who  at  least 
had  eyes  to  see,  and  must  have  known  whither  you  were 
going.  It  was  this  man,  not  you,  who  called  me  up:  and 
when  I  came  in,  it  was  he  who  was  uppermost  and  who 
gave  you  up  to  jvistice.  This  unsheathed  cutlass  is  yours; 
there  hangs  the  scabbard,  empty;  and  as  for  the  dark  lan- 
tern, of  what  use  is  light  to  the  blind?  and  who  could  have 
trimmed  and  lighted  it  but  you? 

Pew.  Ah,  Cap'n,  w^hat  a  'ed  for  argyment! 

Kit.  And  now,  sir,  now  that  you  have  spoken,  I  claim 
the  liberty  to  speak  on  my  side. 

Gaunt.  Not  so.  I  will  first  have  done  with  this  man. 
David  Pew,  it  were  too  simple  to  believe  your  story  as 
you  tell  it;  but  I  can  find  no  testimony  against  you.  From 
whatever  reason,  assuredly  you  have  done  me  service. 
Here  are  five  guineas  to  set  you  on  your  w^ay.  Begone 
at  once;  and  while  it  is  yet  time,  think  upon  your  repent- 
ance. 

Pew.  Cap'n,  here's  my  respecks.  You've  turned  a  pious 
man,  Cap'n;  it  does  my  'art  good  to  'ear  you.  But  you 
ain't  the  only  one.  Oh,  no!  I  came  about  and  paid  off  on 
the  other  tack  before  you,  I  reckon:  you  ask  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Fleet  else,  as  called  me  on  the  quarter-deck  before 
old  Admiral  'Awke  himself  {touching  Jiis  hat),  my  old 
commander.  "David  Pew,"  he  says,  "five-and-thirty 
year  have  I  been  in  this  trade,  man  and  boy,"  that  chap- 
lain says,  "and  damme.  Pew,"  says  he,  "if  ever  I  seen  the 
seaman  that  could  rattle  off  his  catechism  within  fif  t^^  mile 
of  you.  Here's  five  guineas  out  of  my  own  pocket,"  he 
says;  "and  what's  more  to  the  pint,"  he  says,  "I'll  speak  to 
my  reverend  brother-in-law,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,"  he 
says;  "and  if  ever  you  leave  the  sea,  and  wants  a  place 
as  beadle,  why  damme,"  says  he,  "you  go  to  him,  for  you're 
the  man  for  him,  and  him  for  you." 

Gaunt.  David  Pew,  you  never  set  your  foot  on  a 
King's  ship  in  all  your  life.     There  lies  the  road. 

Pew.  Ah,  you  was  always  a  'ard  man,  Cap'n,  and  a 
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'ard  man  to  believe,  like  Didymus  the  'Ebrew  prophet. 
But  it's  time  for  me  to  go,  and  I'll  be  going.  My  service 
to  you,  Cap'n:  and  I  kiss  my  'and  to  that  lovely  female. 
{Singing)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go, 
Time  for  us  to  go, 
And  when  we'd  clapped   the  hatches  on, 
'Twas  time  for  us  to  go." 


Scene  IV 

Kit,  Arethusa,  Gaunt 

Arethusa.  Now,  Kit? 

Kit.  Well,  sir,  and  now? 

Gaunt.  I  find  you  here  in  my  house  at  this  untimely 
and  unseemly  hour ;  I  find  you  there  in  company  with  one 
who,  to  my  assured  knowledge,  should  long  since  have 
swung  in  the  wind  at  Execution  Dock.  What  brought 
you?  Why  did  you  open  my  door  while  I  slept  to  such  a 
companion?  Christopher  French,  I  have  two  treasures. 
One  {laying  his  hand  on  Arethusa's  shoulder)  I  know 
you  covet:  Christopher,  is  this  your  love? 

Kit.  Sir,  I  have  been  fooled  and  trapped.  That  man 
declared  he  knew  you,  declared  he  could  make  you  change 
your  mind  about  our  marriage.  I  was  drunk,  sir,  and  I 
believed  him:  heaven  knows  I  am  sober  now,  and  can  see 
my  folly;  but  I  believed  him  then,  and  followed  him.  He 
brought  me  here,  he  told  me  your  chest  was  full  of 
gold  that  would  make  men  of  us  for  life.  At  that  I  saw 
my  fault,  sir,  and  drew  my  cutlass;  and  he,  in  the  wink  of 
an  eye,  roared  out  for  help,  leaped  at  my  throat  like  a 
weasel  and  had  me  rolling  on  the  floor.  He  was  quick, 
and  I,  as  I  tell  you,  sir,  was  off  my  bahuice. 

Gaunt.  Is  this  man.  Pew,  your  enemy? 

Kit.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  till  to-night. 

Gaunt.  Then,  if  you  must  stand  the  justice  of  your 
country,  come  to  the  proof  with  a  better  plea.  What^ 
lantern  and  cutlass  yours:   you   the  one  that  knew  the 
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house;  you  the  one  that  saw;  you  the  one  overtaken  and 
denounced;  and  you  spin  me  a  galley  yarn  like  that?  If 
that  is  all  your  defense,  you'll  hang,  sir,  hang. 

Arethusa.  Ah!  .  .  .  Father,  I  give  him  up:  I  will 
never  see  him  again;  I  take  him  from  my  heart;  I  give 
myself  wholly  up  to  you  and  to  my  mother;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  point — oh,  not  at  a  word  merel}^ — at  a  finger 
raised!  I  will  do  all  this;  I  will  do  anything — anything 
you  bid  me ;  I  swear  it  in  the  face  of  heaven.  Only — Kit ! 
I  love  him,  father,  I  love  him.    Let  him  ^o. 

[Gaunt.     Go? 

Arethusa.  You  let  the  other.  Open  the  door  again — 
for  my  sake,  father — in  my  mother's  name — Oh,  open  the 
door  and  let  him  go.] 

Kit.  Let  me  go?  My  girl,  if  you  had  cast  me  out  this 
morning,  good  and  well:  I  would  have  left  you,  though  it 
broke  my  heart.  But  it's  a  changed  story  now;  now  I'm 
down  on  my  luck,  and  you  come  and  stab  me  from  be- 
hind. I  ask  no  favor,  and  I'll  take  none;  I  stand  here  on 
my  innocence,  and  God  helping  me  I'll  clear  my  good 
name,  and  get  your  love  again,  if  it's  love  worth  having. 
[Now,  Captain  Gaunt,  I've  said  m}^  say,  and  you  may  do 
your  pleasure.  I  am  my  father's  son,  and  I  never  feared 
to  face  the  truth. 

Gaunt.  You  have  spoken  like  a  man,  French,  and  you 
may  go.     I  leave  you  free. 

Kit.  Nay,  sir,  not  so ;  not  with  my  will.  I'm  accused  and 
counted  guilty;  the  proofs  are  against  me;  the  girl  I 
love  has  turned  upon  me.  I'll  accept  no  mercy  at  your 
hands.]      Captain  Gaunt,  I  am  your  prisoner. 

Arethusa.  Kit,  dear  Kit — 

Gaunt.  Silence!  Young  man,  I  have  offered  you  liberty 
without  bond  or  condition.  You  refuse.  You  shall  be 
judged.  Meanwhile  {opening  the  door,  R.)  you  will  go 
in  here.  I  keep  your  cutlass.  The  night  brings  counsel: 
to-morrow  shall  decide.  {He  locks  Kit  in,  leaving  the 
key  in  the  door.) 
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Scene  V 


Gaunt,  Arethusa,  afterward  Pew 

Arethusa.  Father,  you  believe  in  him ;  you  do ;  I  know 
you  do. 

Gaunt.  Child,  I  am  not  given  to  be  hasty.  I  will  pray 
and  sleep  upon  this  matter.  {A  knocking  at  the  door,  C.) 
Who  knocks  so  late?     {He  opens.) 

Pew.    {Entering,)      Cap'n,  shall  I  fetch  the  constable? 

Gaunt.  No. 

Pew.  No?    Have  ye  killed  him? 

Gaunt.  My  man,  I'll  see  you  into  the  road.  {He  takes 
Pew  hy  the  arm,  and  goes  out  with  him.) 


Scene  VI 

Arethusa 

Arethusa.  {Listens;  then  running  to  the  door,  R.) 
Kit — dearest  Kit!  wait!  I  will  come  to  vou  soon.  (Gaunt 
reenters,  C,  as  the  drop  falls.) 


ACT  IV 

The  Stage  represents  the  Admiral's  house,  as  in  Acts  I  and  III.  A  chair, 
L.,  in  front.  As  the  curtain  rises,  the  Stay,e  is  dark.  Enter  Aretuusa,  L., 
with  candle;  she  lights  another,  and  passes  to  door,  R.,  which  she  unbolts. 
Stage  light. 


Scene  I 

AuETHusA^  Kit 

Arethusa.  Come,  dear  Kit,  come! 

Kit.  Well,  I'm  here. 

Arethusa.  O  Kit,  you  are  not  angry  with  me? 

Kit.  Have  I  reason  to  be  pleased  ? 

Arethusa.  Kit,  I  was  wrong.    Forgive  me. 

Kit.  Oh,  yes.  I  forgive  you.  I  suppose  you  meant  it 
kindly ;  but  there  are  some  kindnesses  a  man  would  rather 
die  than  take  a  gift  of.  When  a  man  is  accused,  Arethusa, 
it  is  not  that  he  fears  the  gallows — it's  the  shame  that  cuts 
him.  At  such  a  time  as  that,  the  way  to  help  was  to  stand 
to  5^our  belief.  You  should  have  nailed  my  colors  to  the 
mast,  not  spoke  of  striking  them.  If  I  were  to  be  hanged 
to-morrow,  and  j^our  love  there,  and  a  free  pardon  and  a 
dukedom  on  the  other  side — which  would  I  choose  ? 

Arethusa.  Kit,  you  must  judge  me  fairly.  It  was  not 
my  life  that  was  at  stake,  it  was  yours.  Had  it  been 
mine — mine,  Kit — what  had  you  done  then? 

Kit.  I  am  a  downright  fool ;  I  saw  it  inside  out.  Why, 
give  you  up,  by  George! 

Arethusa.  Ah,  you  see!  Now  you  understand.  It 
was  all  pure  love.  When  he  said  that  word — Oh! — death 
and  that  disgrace!  .  .  .  But  I  know  my  father.  He  fears 
nothing  so  much  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart;  and  yet  it 
conquers.  He  would  pray,  he  said;  and  to-night,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  his  voice,  I  knew  he  was  convinced  already. 
All  that  is  wanted,  is  that  you  should  forgive  me. 

Kit.  Arethusa,  if  you  looked  at  me  like  that  I'd  forgive 
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you  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  I  was  only  sulky.  I 
was  boxed  up  there  in  the  black  dark,  and  couldn't 
see  my  hand.  It  made  me  pity  that  blind  man,  by 
George ! 

Arethusa.  Oh,  that  blind  man !  The  fiend !  He  came 
back,  Kit:  did  you  hear  him?  he  thought  we  had  killed 
you — you ! 

Kit.  Well,  well,  it  serves  me  right  for  keeping  company 
with  such  a  swab. 

Arethusa.  One  thing  puzzles  me :  how  did  you  get  in  ? 
I  saw  my  father  lock  the  door. 

Kit.  Ah,  how?  That's  just  it.  I  was  a  sheet  in  the 
wind,  you  see.  How  did  we?  He  did  it  somehow  .  .  .  By 
George,  he  had  a  key!     He  can  get  in  again. 

Arethusa.  Again?  that  man! 

Kit.  Ay,  can  he !    Again !    when  he  likes ! 

Arethusa.  Kit,  I  am  afraid.  O  Kit,  he  will  kill  my 
father. 

Kit.  Afraid.  I'm  glad  of  that.  Now,  you'll  see  I'm 
worth  my  salt  at  something.  Ten  to  one  he's  back  to  Mrs. 
Drake's.     I'll  after,  and  lay  him  aboard. 

Arethusa.  O  Kit,  he  is  too  strong  for  you. 

Kit.  Arethusa,  that's  below  the  belt!  Never  you  fear; 
I'll  give  a  good  account  of  him. 

Arethusa.  {Taking  cutlass  from  the  wall.)  You'll 
be  none  the  worse  for  this,  dear. 

Kit.  That's  so.  {Making  aits.)  All  the  same  I'm 
half  ashamed  to  draw  on  a  blind  man;  it's  too  much 
odds.     {lie  leans  suddenly  against  the  table.)    Ah! 

Arethusa.  Kit!     Are  you  ill? 

Kit.  My  head's  like  a  humming  top;  it  serves  me  right 
for  drinking. 

Arethusa.  Oh,  and  the  blind  man!  {She  runs,  L.,  to 
the  corner  cupboard,  brings  a  bottle  and  glass,  and  fdls 
and  offers  glass.)      Here,  lad,  drink  that. 

Kit.  To  you!  That's  better.  (Bottle  and  glass  remain 
on  Gaunt's  table.) 

Arethusa.  Siipj)ose  you  miss  him? 

Kit.  Miss  him!  The  road  is  straiglit;  and  1  can  hear 
the  tap-tapping  of  that  stick  a  mile  away. 
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Arethusa.  (Ustening.)  St!  my  father  stirring  in  his 
room ! 

Kit.  Let  me  get  clear;  tell  him  why  when  I'm  gone. 
The  door—? 

Arethusa.  Locked! 

Kit.  The  window! 

Arethusa.  Quick,  quick!  (She  unfastens  E,  window, 
by  which  Kit  goes  out,) 


Scene  II 

Arethusa^  Gaunt  entering  L, 

Arethusa.  Father,  Kit  is  gone  .  .  .      He  is  asleep. 

Gaunt.  Waiting,  waiting,  and  wearying.  The  years 
they  go  so  heavily,  my  Hester  still  waiting!  (He  goes  R. 
to  chest,  which  he  opens.)  That  is  your  chain;  it's  of  Guinea 
gold;  I  brought  it  you  from  Guinea.  (Taking  out  chain,) 
You  liked  it  once;  it  pleased  you  long  ago;  oh,  w^hy  not 
now — why  will  you  not  be  happy  now?  ...  I  swear  this  is 
my  last  voyage;  see,  I  lay  mj  hand  upon  the  Holy  Book 
and  swear  it.  One  more  venture — for  the  child's  sake, 
Hester;  you  don't  think  upon  your  little  maid. 

Arethusa.    Ah,  for  my  sake,  it  was  for  my  sake! 

Gaunt.  Ten  days  out  from  Lagos.  That's  a  strange 
sunset,  Mr.  Yeo.  All  hands  shorten  sail!  Lay  aloft 
there,  look  smart!  .  .  .  What's  that?  Only  the  negroes  in 
the  hold.  .  .  Mr.  Yeo,  she  can't  live  long  at  this;  I  have 
a  wife  and  child  in  Barnstaple  .  .  .  Christ,  what  a  sea! 
Hold  on,  for  God's  sake — hold  on  fore  and  aft!  Great 
God!  (As  though  the  sea  were  making  a  breach  over  the 
ship  at  the  moment.) 

Arethusa.  Oh! 

Gaunt.  They  seem  quieter  down  below  there  .  .  .  No 
water — no  light — no  air — seven  days  battened  down,  and 
the  seas  mountain  high,  and  the  ship  laboring  hell-deep! 
Two  hundred  and  five,  two  hundred  and  five,  two  hundred 
and  five — all  to  eternal  torture! 

Arethusa.  Oh,  pity  him,  pity  him !     Let  him  sleep,  let 
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him  forget!    Let  her  prayers  avail  in  heaven,  and  let  him 
rest! 

Gaunt.  Hester,  no,  don't  smile  at  me.  Rather  tears! 
I  have  seen  you  weep — often,  often ;  two  hundred  and  five 
times.  Two  hundred  and  five!  (With  ring.)  Hester, 
here  is  your  ring.  {He  tries  to  put  the  ring  on  his  finger. ) 
How  comes  it  in  my  hand?  Not  fallen  off  again?  Oh,  no, 
impossible!  It  was  made  smaller,  dear,  it  can't  have  fallen 
off!  Ah,  you  waste  away.  You  must  live,  you  must,  for 
the  dear  child's  sake;  for  mine,  Hester,  for  mine!  Ah, 
the  child.  Yes.  Who  am  I  to  judge?  Poor  Kit  French! 
And  she,  your  little  maid,  she's  like  you,  Hester,  and  she 
will  save  him !    How  should  a  man  be  saved  without  a  wife  ? 

Arethusa.  Oh,  father,  if  vou  could  but  hear  me  thank 
and  bless  you!  (The  tapping  of  Pew's  stick  is  heard 
approaching.     Gaunt  passes  L.  front  and  sits.) 

Gaunt.  {Beginning  to  count  the  taps.)  One — two — 
two  hundred  and  five — 

Arethusa.  {Listening.)  God  help  me,  the  blind  man! 
{She  runs  to  door,  C;  the  key  is  put  into  the  lock  from 
without,  and  the  door  opens. ) 


Scene  III 

Arethusa  {at  hack  of  stage  by  the  door) ;  Gaunt 
{front  L.) ;  to  these.  Pew,  C 

Peav.  {Sotto  voce.)  All  snug.  {Coming  down.) 
So  that  was  you,  my  young  friend  Clu'istopher,  as  shot  by 
me  on  the  road;  and  so  you  was  hot  foot  after  old  Pew? 
Christopher,  my  young  friend,  I  reckon  I'll  have  the 
bowels  out  of  that  chest,  and  I  reckon  you'll  be  lagged 
and  scragged  for  it.  {At  these  words  Arethusa  locks  the 
door,  and  takes  the  key.)  What's  that?  All  still.  There's 
something  wrong  a])out  this  room,  l^ew,  my  art  of  oak, 
you're  queer  to-night;  brace  up,  and  carry  on.  \\^here's  tlie 
tool?  {Producing  knife.)  Ah,  here  she  is;  and  now  for 
the  chest;  and  tlie  gold;  and  mm — nmi — mm.  A\"liat! 
Open?  .  .   .  old  clothes,  by  God!  .   .   .   He's  done  me;  he's 
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been  before  me ;  he's  bolted  with  the  swag ;  that's  why  he 
ran:  Lord,  wither  and  waste  him  forty  years  for  it!  Oh, 
Christopher,  if  I  had  my  fingers  on  your  throat!  Why 
didn't  I  strangle  the  soul  out  of  him?  I  heard  the  breath 
squeak  in  his  weasand ;  and  Jack  Gaunt  pulled  me  off.  Ah, 
Jack,  that's  another  I  owe  you.  My  pious  friend,  if  I 
was  God  Almighty  for  five  minutes!  (Gaunt  rises  and 
begins  to  pace  the  stage  like  a  quarter-deck ^  L.)  What's 
that?  A  man's  walk.  He  don't  see  me,  thank  the  blessed 
dark!  But  it's  time  to  slip,  my  bo.  {He  gropes  his  way 
stealthily  till  he  comes  to  Gaunfs  table,  where  he  burns  his 
hand  on  the  candle.)  A  candle — lighted — then  it's  bright 
as  day!  Lord  God,  doesn't  he  see  me?  It's  the  horrors 
come  alive.  (Gaunt  draws  near  and  turns  away,)  I'll 
go  mad,  mad!  {He  gropes  to  the  door,  stopping  and 
starting,)  Door.  {His  voice  raising  for  the  first  time, 
sharp  with  terror,)  Locked?  Key  gone?  Trapped! 
Keep  oflf* — keep  off  of  me — keep  away!  {Sotto  voce 
again,)  Keep  your  head,  Lord  have  mercy,  keep  your 
head.  I'm  wet  with  sweat.  What  devil's  den  is  this  ?  I  must 
out — out!  {He  shakes  the  door  vehemently.)  No?  Knife 
it  is  then — knife — knife — knife !  {He  moves  with  the  knife 
raised  toward  Gaunt^  intently  listening  and  changing 
his  direction  as  Gaunt  chariges  his  position  on  the  stage. ) 

Arethusa.  {Rushing  to  intercept  him,)  Father, 
father,  wake ! 

Gaunt.  Hester,  Hester!  {He  turns,  in  time  to  see 
Arethusa  grapple  Pew^  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  and 
Pew  force  her  down,) 

Arethusa.  Kit!  Kit! 

Pew.    ( With  the  knife  raised. )    Pew's  way ! 


Scene  IV 

To  these.  Kit 

{He  leaps  through  window,  R,,  and  cuts  Pew  down. 
At  the  same  moment.  Gaunt,  who  has  been  staring  help- 
lessly at  his  daughter's  peril,  fully  awakes,) 
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Gaunt.  Death  and  blood!  (Kit^  helping  Arethusa, 
has  let  fall  the  cutlass;  Gaunt  jncks  it  up  and  runs  on 
Pew.)  Damned  mutineer,  I'll  have  your  heart  out!  {He 
stops,  stands  staring,  drops  cutlass,  falls  upon  his  knees.) 
God  forgive  me!  Ah,  foul  sins,  would  you  blaze  forth 
again?  Lord,  close  your  ears!  Hester,  Hester,  hear  me 
not!     Shall  all  these  years  and  tears  be  unavailing? 

Arethusa.  Father,  I  am  not  hurt. 

Gaunt.  Ay,  daughter,  but  my  soul — my  lost  soul ! 

Pew.  {Rising  on  his  elbow,)  Rum?  You've  done  me. 
For  God's  sake,  rum.  (Arethusa  pours  out  a  glass, 
which  Kit  gives  to  him,)  Rum?  This  ain't  rum;  it's  fire! 
{With  great  excitement.)  What's  this?  I  don't  like 
rum?  {Feebly,)  Ay,  then  I'm  a  dead  man,  and  give  me 
water. 

Gaunt.  Now  even  his  sins  desert  him. 

Pew.  {Drinking  water.)  Jack  Gaunt,  you've  always 
been  my  rock  ahead.  It's  thanks  to  you  I've  got  my 
papers,  and  this  time  I'm  shipped  for  Fiddler's  Green. 
Admiral,  we  ain't  like  to  meet  again,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
toast:  Here's  Fiddler's  Green,  and  damn  all  lubbers! 
{Seizing  Gaunt's  arm.)  I  say — fair  dealings.  Jack! — 
none  of  that  heaven  business:  Fiddler's  Green's  my 
port  now,  ain't  it? 

Gaunt.  David,  you've  hove  short  up,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  deceive  you.  Pray,  man,  pray:  for  in  the  place  to 
which  you  are  bound  there  is  no  mercy  and  no  hope. 

Pew.  Ay,  my  lass,  you're  black,  but  your  blood's  red, 
and  I'm  all  a-muck  with  it.  Pass  the  rum,  and  be  damned 
to  you.     {Trying  to  sing)  — 

"Time  for  us  to  go. 
Time   for  us — " 

[lie  dies. 

Gaunt.  But    for   the   grace  of   God,   there   hes   Jolni 

Gaunt!     Christopher,  you  liave  saved  my  child:   and    I, 

I,  that  was  blinded  with  self-righteousiicss,  have  fallen. 

Take  her,  Christopher,  but  oh,  walk  luinibly! 

curtain 
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